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CHAP. -T 


“ This is tlje heir to the pride, the vice, 
Aitd folly of his race j 


-Volatile—impikuous— 

Full of himself—jealous—-presumptiK^^ 

Fiery in his passions—yielding to every capric^, 

And daring enou|;h to vindicate his vices. 

At the point of ills sword.” 

For he through sin’s long labyrinth had run, 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss; 

Had sigh’d to many, though he ne’er lov’d one; 

For true love never enter’d soul like his. 

Ah, happy she! to ’scape from him, whose kiss 
Had been pollution urMo aught so chaste; 

Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bii|s. 

And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his waste, 

Nor calm domestic peace had ever d^ign\l to taste. 

Byron’s Child^ 

A'*' 

“ HAT a Shocking disagreeable morn¬ 
ing,” said Miss Forbes, walking from the 
window, where she had been fretfully- 
watching the rain, and taking up and 
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laying down, tHe books, drajjan^Sj^ and 
toys, tfcat were Scattered in elegant con¬ 
fusion rounds the rjjfom .—“ Dear me,” said 
she, glancing at the skyf “ I was in hopes 
it would clear up^^ an^ only see how pro¬ 
voking; it rains JlS^es and heavier than 
ever.” 

“ By the uneaSiness ’you express about 
the weathei\!^ observed; Miss Obrien, lay¬ 
ing dowi^T French novel, “ one would 
suppose you had^made an assignation with 
a favoured Ibver, which the rain prevents 
your keeping.” 

“ Me an assignation! Well, only think 
how droll!” exclaimed Miss Forbes. “ No, 
indeed, upon my word and honour, I have 
made no assignation; I am only vexed at 
the rain, because papa promised we should 
take a ride this morning; and I do not 
know what to do with myself; and, dear 
mq^ V^u knbw^ how can I make an assig- 
nalioiKwhen I have no lover?” 

“ That is a sufficient reason against It, 
most certainly,” replie^^iss Obrien. 

“ Old Nick h^s an assignation this 
morning, which it appears he intends to 
keep, in spite of the rain,” said the ho- 
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nourable Mrs. Chatterlon, hastenijig to 
the window;for*his damage is'driving 
towards the porte cdc%er: a; sure as I live, 
the little disagraeable wretch is off, bag 
and baggage; for his sefvants are strapping 
on a trunk; and herd\;(^ines old Nick hiin« 
self, and the ox, wrapped’up in their hi¬ 
deous fur cloaks. ,* Tlmhk Heaven, we are 
delivered from th| annoyanee of their com¬ 
pany. Well,” continued Mi^Chatterton, 
I give lady Indiana 'Corry great credit 
for rejecting that dull, heavy* mass of stu¬ 
pidity, Oxmantown. I saw clearly, from 
the first, it would never he a match; it 
was evident to me she liated him.” 

“ And DO doubt you as clearly discern¬ 
ed her preference of the honourable colo¬ 
nel Lismore,” said Miss Obrien. 

“ Poor thing! I really pity her folly and 
presumption, if she hopes to attach him,” 
replied lady Mazarina Macnamara. .co¬ 
louring and looking spiteful; “ hf>* supe¬ 
riors in person and acquirements have been 
mistaken and disappointed’in the attempt; 
for it is well understood, he is the most 
heartless creature in the world.” 

B 2 
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“ How should* it be otherwise!” said 
Miss Ollrien; “ after Iiaving sustained so 
many attacks,* his h^art has been divided 
and subdivided, till he tsti have none left; 
and if lady Indiana Cjjfry has driven off 
the ox for his sake^ ^ne will soon discover 
her error; for. depend upon it, like the 
simpletons that have gobe before her, she 
will find tl^ thjB galuint colonel only 
means a liUre flirtation en cfiemin faisant.” 

“ But is it triief though,” asked Anna- 
bella Fdirbes,*'* that lady Indiana wrote a 
love-letter to lord Cloghnickelty ? If she 
did, I am surff it was monstrous bold of 
her, and downright shameful, that she 
should laugh in bis face« when he made 
her an offer of his hand>” > 

“ A love-letter to old ^ick !” exclaimed 
Miss Obrien. “ What a delightful hoax!” 

“ I can ^ake upon me to assert, from the 
vejjg.Jbest authority,” rejoined Mrs. Chat- 
tertor>»^^‘ that lady Indiana did not design 
a hoax; she merely-j^ote*the»‘old fool, 
that she did not like his nephew, and de¬ 
clined his addresses,, because she preferred 
another, which other, Cloghnickelty had 
the extreme folly to fancy must be him- 
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self: lady Stellfi Savage was at th^moli- 
ment, and, as she ^escribes it, a "more en- 
tertaining seen® cannot be warmed.” 

“ It must havf been an exquisite treat,” 
said Miss Obriefr- “bow I should have 
enjoyed the rage of Nickv and* the disr 
appointment of the ox!” 

“ Not^much disappointment there, 1 
believe,” replied .Mrs. Cha^^rton; “ but, 
at any rate, that matrinTOnis^cheme is at 
an end: the affair is ofhsntirely,” 

“ I am sure I am extrernely glad they 
are off,” observed lady Mazmna Macna- 
raara; “ for a more tiresosne disagreeable 
person than old Nick I nev» met in my 
life; and as to the ox, he was frightful 
and disgusting, with his round, staring, 
lead-coloured eyes, and his wide mouth, 
and enormous large teeth.” 

“ His voice, squeaking ana .whispering, 
was more disagreeable to me than his^er- 
son,” said Annabella Forbes; “^.and his 
affectation aSout his delicate health, and 
his weak nerves, was quitb sickening.” 

“Very true indeed,” replied Miss Forbes; 
“ he was a, shocking ugly monster of a 
man; and only think, he always looked 
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“ How should It be otherwise!” said 
Miss Obrien; " after Laving sustained so 
many attack8,«his heart has been divided 
and subdivided, till he tail have none left; 
and if lady Indiana Cjjrry has driven off 
the ox for his sa^e^ fhe will soon discover 
her error; for.depend upon it, like the 
simpletons that Lave gofte before her, she 
will find th^ the galwnt colonel only 
means a litire Q\vtaX\on en chemin faisant” 

“ But is it truef though,” asked Anna- 
bella Fcft-bes,*“ that lady Indiana wrote a 
love-letter to lord Cloghnickelty ? If she 
did, I am sure it was monstrous bold of 
her, and downright shameful, that she 
should laugh in his face* when he made 
her an offer of his banA” 

“ A love-letter to old INiek !” exclaimed 
Miss Obrien. “ What a delightful hoax!” 

“ I can j:ake upcm me to assert, from the 
veijg..,best authority,” rejoined Mrs. Chat- 
terton»\^‘ that lady Indiana did not design 
a hoax; she merely wrote* the’■old fool, 
that she did not like bis nephew, and de¬ 
clined his addresses,, because she preferred 
another, which other, Cloghnickelty had 
the extreme folly to fancy must be him- 
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self: lady Stellfi Savage was at th^eno^l- 
ment, and, as ibexfescrlbes it, a "l^iore en¬ 
tertaining scene cannot be im^ined.” 

“ It must have been an exquisite treat,” 
said Miss Obrieftc ” bow I should have 
enjoyed the rage of Nick-, and* the diar 
appointment of the ox !” 

“ Not *tnuch disappointment there, 1 
believe,” replied •Mrs. Ch£4^rton; “ but, 
at any rate, that matrimoniaNscheme is at 
an end: the atfair is of^entirely.” 

“ I am sure I am extremely glad they 
are off,” observed lady Mazmna Macna- 
mara; " for a more tiresome disagreeable 
person than old Nick I neve* met in my 
life; and as to the ox, he was frightful 
and disgusting, with his round, staring, 
lead-coloured eyes, and his wide mouth, 
and enormous large teeth.” 

“ His voice, squeaking and ,wftispering, 
was more disagreeable to me than his^per- 
son,” said Annabella Forbes; “^.and his 
affectation aSout his delicate health, and 
his weak neryes, was quitb sickening.” 

“ Very true indeed,” replied Miss Forbes; 
“ he was a, shocking ugly monster of a 
man; and (mly think, he always looked 
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at hiin^lf, if there was a mirror near him, 
insteadof the person^ he was speaking to! 
As A nnabdHa observes, he is a great fright¬ 
ful lump of afFectatioTT:»and I hate and 
detest an affected naan. 

“ I dare say yoi^ speaw your real senti¬ 
ments, Miss Forbes, and your actual opi¬ 
nion of the gentlemen in question,” said 
lady Mazari^ Macnamara, “ in which I 
most cordimy join, from the bottom of 
my heart.” 

“ I dare say you do,” rejoined Miss 
Obrien; “ yet excuse me observing, ugly 
and disagreeable as lord Cloghnickelty and 
his nephevw indubitably are, they would 
be eagerly accepted by some ladies I could 
name, who, in the transport of securing 
establishments, would catch at their offers, 
and forget the cork leg of the one, and 
ogre teeth pfjthe other.” 

]^dy. Mazarina Macnamara did not 
chuse-t^ appear conscious that this was 
meant at her; but Miss Forbes, not hav¬ 
ing her countehance under such perfect 
command, blushed, and twisted her fingers, 
like a school girl not perfect in her lesson, 
and anxious to get rid of the subject, again 
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complained of tHe ^veattier; and to prove 
her mind’s affinity th that of the ^j^itable 
Master Slender, talked of a l|jooJ^of riddles, 
which she was scyiy she had left at home, 
for they were s^jch clever things, and 
would have helpfd^to pass away a dulj 
rainy morning charmingly. 

Annabella Forbes, ffiaving wondered 
at a hundred things not the least surprising 
to any one else, at last x^ond^i^d that Miss 
Lambart had not appt»ared among them 
that morning. 

The honourable Mrs. Chatterton looked 
at her gold repeater, and said—“ Miss 
Lambart is at her studies witli her pupils; 
it is too early by half an hour for her ap¬ 
pearance.” 

“ Pupils! la!” exclaimed Annabella 
Forbes; “ dear me, has Miss Lambart a 
school in Doneraile Castle ? and does she 
instruct the children herself?" 

“ Well, for my part, I detest studj^,^and 
school, and all such doll stupid work,” said 
Miss Forbes; “ and only think of Miss 
Lambart taking the.trouble to instruct 
children herself, when she can so well af- 
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ford to pay othrt pqpple to take such 
drudg^^ff her hand?!” 

“ Miss xjaijtibart -ilses with the lark,” 
replied Mrs. Chatterton, “ and devotes 
four hours every morning to music, paint¬ 
ing, and reading; antf^er pupils are lady 
Stella Savage and lady Indiana Corry.” 

“ Only think hrfw odd!” resu^aed Miss 
Forbes; “ four hours eyery morning to 
study! deaiytfie, how prodigious fatiguing! 
I am sure I sh^ld be tired to death. 


Have n®t thfi^ finished their educations ? 
1‘fm sure my sister and me were so glad 
to leave school, and give over learning 
tiresome le^^ons, that we never think of 
sitting down to an instrument longer than 
to play a lively tune or two; and as to a 
pent^, we hate painting and drawing; 
and, worse than all the rest, we detest 
reading; though we have enough to make 
us sick of* books for the next half year, 
whfei .we are staying at aunt Mahon’s, for 
she makes us read a chaptet' in the Bible 
every morning and evening.” 

“ Say no more, I ^eg, sister,” said Anna- 
bella; “ the naming a visit to aunt Ma- 
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hon, and the thought of the huge feraily 
Bible, makes me ilir* 

“ Yes, I dare say iV<ioe8,”/eSi<rmed Miss 
Forbes; “ but then papa says she is very 
rich, and we musfl^ot offend her; for only 
think what a sad thihg it would be if she 
was to give all her money fo the Malooneys, 
and leave us out cjf her Vill.” 

Lord Cloghnicj^elty found he had made 
himself ridiculous, by adopting the sug¬ 
gestions of his witty •Wilet, Mr. Ryan; 
and not chusing to be laflghed.at, and 
made the jest of the earl of Vandeleut*s 
guests, he gave orders for. an immediate 
removal to his qsivn seat, where, if his pre¬ 
sent vexation brought on a fk of the gout, 
of which he fancied he felt symptoms, 
Mrs. Macfane would be at hand, and ready 
to become his attentive and humble nurse, 
proud to accept any act of kitidness he 
might be inclined to favour her with, and 
to acknowledge any notice he migbt Ijc- 
stow upon het with becoming gratitude: 
but while Cloghnickelty calmed his mind, 
and derived no small consolation from this 
arrangement, it was by no means pleasing 
B 3 
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or sertisfactory to ’the honourable Mr. Ox- 
mantownL who, fl-om the gentleness and 
seeming sympathy Mrith which Miss Lam- 
bart listened to him, wtiw he lamented to 
her his nervous afflictiope, drew the flatter¬ 
ing conclusion, that weie time and propea 
opportunity allowed him, he might render 
himself agreeable\o her; but on his hint¬ 
ing a wish to offer her hist addresses, Clogh- 
nickelty fell into a furious passion, called 
him puppy and fc6l, and bade him at once 
dismiss that *i5le notion out of his stupid 
Head; fot it was well known that MisS 
Lambart was engaged, and as her intend¬ 
ed husband was reported lb be handsome, 
elegant, clever, and lively, it was not pos¬ 
sible to believe she wouW listen to such a 
dulhdieavy, doleflll, dismal, as him. 

^he third momii:^ after the departure 
of lord Ooghnickfelty and his nephew. 
Miss Lfambait had selected a book, and 
was quietly seated in the* bay-window of 
the ladies’ reading-room, deeply immersed 
in the enchantbients of poetry, when the 
door of the apartment wsi suddenly thrown 
open, and a very tall, and extremely hand¬ 
some young man, whom she Instantly re- 
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cognised as lord Cop way*, hastily advanced 
to salute her.—“ As neither th^ -6arl of 
Vandeleur nor the bountesj visible,” 
said he, “ it is a meet agreeable surprise to 
find you so earl 3 \| riser, my dear cousin; 
•and I gladly avail, myself of this opportu¬ 
nity to apologize to you for. not being here, 
to offer you my eongrattilations and kind¬ 
est wishes on yoiy birthday.” 

Miss Lambart’s eyes* sunk beneath the 
burning glance and intouse gaze of lord 
Conway; she gently withdl'fiw her hand 
from the ardent clasp of hisi and replied; 
briefly and candidly, as sbewfelt» “ That at¬ 
tendance on a^ck friend was a sufficient 
apology,” satisfied of the propriety 
of remaining i^te-brtHe witli a young man, 
though so near a relation, she proposed 
sending Mrs^ Blandy to inform the 
countess cS. Vandeleur of his anival; but 
lord Conway objected to disturbing his 
mother, l>efore her usual hour. Drawing 
a chair near the window, he begged she 
would resume her leat; but this she de-< 
ciined, and takii^, up h^r book, was about 
to retire, when, starting up, he threw, 
rather thpn moved, aside the chair, on 
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which he had been sitting, and in a tone 
that ill ^isguised his displeasure, he said, 
“ he was'sowy he^ \iad interrupted her 
studies, entreated she \t^^ld not depart, as 
he should go and.takenhe refreshment of 
a cup of coffee, and change his travelling 
habiliments, which he supposed would oc¬ 
cupy his time till the*earl and countess 
left their chamber.” 

Forgetting how much cause he had 
given his fair cehsin to dislike%im, and 
fully sefjsible of the improved grace and 
elegance^of his person, lord Conway had 
expected a much warmer and impassioned 
greeting, and his vanity ''ip sorely piqued 
at the perfect calmness .of her behaviour; 
his arrival had ocqwdoned wither agitation, 
blulhes, nor confusion; her reception of 
him was any thing but flattering to his 
self-love, fpr.he had long ccMisidered him¬ 
self a demigod, and expected tb.meet uni¬ 
versal homage and admira^n from the 
fair sex; but disguising his offended pride, 
he forced his haughty lips tb assume a 
smile, as he advised- Ada to beware of be¬ 
coming a bas bleu —a character that, in 
spite of hCT beauty, would frighten away 
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all her admirers, fofjtnen in general detest¬ 
ed learned women. 

When his lordship’had *retired. Miss 
Lambart endeaviyiVed to reason her agi¬ 
tated spirits into' calmness—^for agitated 
they were, by the Appearance of hei'couslny 
though his arrival had fjr some time been 
daily expected ; and’ in defiance of her de¬ 
sire to overcome* the prejudice she felt 
against lord Conway, she found it was too 
deeply rSoted to be rem'dv^d,. His air of 
self-approval, the bold, and to he*r, pecu^ 
liarly disagreeable expression of *his large 
flashing eyes, had increased*her feelings of 
dislike to terror; though, while her nerves 
trembled, she! could not assign form or 
shape to her ap^henlsidns, or in any way 
explain to herSelf wl^t she had to fear 
from so near a relation, unless, indeed, as 
her foster-mother had frequanwy hinted, 
his parents'wished to bring about a n^ar- 
riage betweeii them ; in which case,*if he 
was induced to entqi^ihto their views,, she 
might be exposed to great annoyance, and 
suffer much persecution. While reflect¬ 
ing how more than ever unpleasant her 
six months’ residence with the earl and 
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countess of VandekuB might be made, by 
the addr^ses and' solicitations of lord Con¬ 
way, she suddenly'jecollected the poetry 
recited to herself and* her young friends, 
under the arcade, fUid .me figure that had 
disappeared through the conservatory: of 
the figure her glance had been so transient, 
she could not ven1:ure tb affirm \yhetfier it 
did or did not resemblcolord Conway, but 
the voice, clear, distinct, and harmonious, 
—the never-to-be-forgotten voice was as- 
suredly’his. but why bad he sought con¬ 
cealment?—why had he preserved an in¬ 
cognito so mysterious ? were questions Ada 
could in no way answer to her own satis¬ 
faction; and the certainly that he had, un¬ 
known to the knclily, bem some days resi¬ 
dent at the castle, filled her with alarm, 
for such concealment ihust have a motive, 
and she htd,a fearful presentiment that his 
designs, were eviU 

“ The person of lord ConWay,” thought 
Ada, as she dried fh^ tears that fell upon 
her cheek, “is certainly grand and im¬ 
posing—his features too are decidedly 
handsome; but I do not like the proud 
curl of his lip—his smile expresses more 
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the sneew of decei^than the emanation of 
honest heart-felt pleasure^and hiyeyes are 
fearfully brilliant, tieaven#defend me!- 
they remind me of all that I have read of 
the blighting and anholy lustre of a fallen 
spirit,” 

Determined to be in all points his own 
master, and to submit to no questioning 
or lectures on his past or future conduct, 
lord Conway’s first inter^ew with his pa¬ 
rents was marked with disrespectful defi¬ 
ance, and recriminations on* bis part, to 
the full as bitter as their reproaches, an<r 
an avowed determination of departing for 
Dublin immediately, if he was to be pes¬ 
tered with their-advice, trtanmelled by 
their opinions, and restricted in his ex- 
pences like a sdioolboy. 

Offended as the eari of Yandeleur was 
with the extravagmit bills drafvn upon 
him by his son, during the last two yt^rs 
of his travels, and the disobedience of his 
conduct since *his return to Ireland, his 
menace of quitting the castle produced 
the effect lord Conway expected—the earl’s 
angry bark became a low growl, and the 
countess, proud and delighted with the 
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graceful and handsonj^ exterior of her son, 
I’gadily ^rgave all his faults, of which only 
the*itaost venial had* reached her ear; she 
took advantage oi* the^arl’s subsiding rage, 
and exerted herself to'bring about a re¬ 
conciliation, and obtain.for her idol Alfred 
a liberal addition to his present yearly al¬ 
lowance : but fo^^ this present kindness to 
her son, and apparent anxiety to restore 
peace between nim and his father, the 
countess had a motive, which she rather 
prematurely betrayed, by observing, that 
the forgiving and generous. disposition 
evinced, by the earl, demanded, and would 
no doubt obtain from her dear Alfred, such 
grateful remembrance, as would induce a 
dutiful compliance with their wishes, which 
could only have his intei^st and honour 
for their olgect. 

Lord. (Jonway perfectly understood the 
mining of the countess; but as his wishes 
had not the same termination as theirs, he 
determined to let his parehts see that he 
was beyond their’Control, and he at once 
replied—“ I shall .not . act the hypocrite, 
madam, and affect gratitude for what I 
consider my right, The inconop the earl 
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has agreed to give flae, is not raore than 
the heir of the*^ earldom *of Vari^leuf » 
entitled to expect, nor ^ould !esS properly 
support the rank I^h'old in society. As'to 
my dutiful compliance .with the wishes 
my father and yoar ladyship may* have 
formed for me, I will bind myself by no 
promises what your wisdom may consider 
for ray honour and interest, I may think 
hateful and oppressive; where compliance 
will not militate against my own ideas of 
happiness, you may rely on my obedience: 
but remember, madam, I reserve to my¬ 
self the freedom of rejecting, in all cases 
where my inclination- cannot approve.” 
Lord Conway having thus plainly ex¬ 
pressed his intentions, bowed and Retired. 

“ These ^are the effects'*of associaUng 
with philosophers and free-thinkers,” *ex- 
claimed the earl; the expans^il of intel¬ 
lect, which your ladyship has expatiated 
upon with so much delight, when .you 
read your son’s letters, proves, you sfee, the 
subversion of his principles.* The light of 
reason that he wrote so. eloquently upon, 
has utterly destroyed all duty and obedi¬ 
ence to us„ whom he looks upon merely 
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m the instrumfents his beiHg. If I 
had fifty sons, /not *one of them should 
ever quit the shores ef Ireland. For the 
attainment of superficial graces, Alfred 
has bartered all, proper feeling; foreign 
companions, fca-eign morals, have corrupt¬ 
ed the heart .of ray son.” 

But in these feproafihes, the earl did the 
opinions and morals of the continent in¬ 
justice; the heart of Alfred lord Conway 
contained the germinating seeds of vice 
before* he left Doneraile Castle, where all 
"his evil passions had been encouraged in 
their growth <by the pride and indulgence 
of his parents; and these had only gained 
a firmer root, and more decided shape, by 
associating while, abroad with characters 
eminent alike for brilliant attainments, and 
th% utter disregard of religion and mora¬ 
lity. 

,The countess palliated the faults of her 
son, by observing, at his age, young men 
were dpt to be headstrong," but she did not 
believe his he&rt was bad; and when once 
married to his cousin Ada, she had no 
doubt but he would become reasonable in 
his ideas, and rational in his ccpduct; and 
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support his rank andVsituation in life with 
proper dignity, 

“ He will never marfy his icousin,” re¬ 
turned the earl; “^riSark roy words,* Ali¬ 
cia ; in this, as in every thing else, he will 
be refractory—he ^1 assert hiS right to 
please himself in the choice o£ a wife.” 

“ Ad« will be his choice,” resumed the 
countess; " Is she not be§utiful, sensible, 
gentle, and rich ?” 

“ She is aH this, I'allow,” said the earl; 
"but Alfred will never marry hef; be¬ 
sides, should he approve the alliance, how 
are you (Sertaintbat she wai ftot refuse?” 

" There is litHe d»iget* of that,” replied 
the countess, smilk^proudly ; "you seem, 
my Ibrd, to overlook advantages of per¬ 
son sOemingptly possessed by lord Conway. 
What ^1 of ^er age^^ay, what woman 
with the least prl|Bnsion to tast§, fcould be 
insensible to stf^''diover?”' 

“I doubt his^evef beCbming, or aveh 
professing himself* Ada’s lover,” replied 
the earl. “ Well, Well, we i3iall see; and 
as wfe qannot ensure - the success of our 
plans, it will be wisdom on our part, to 
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to take off the bitterness of disappoint¬ 
ment, by being prepared tp meet it.” 

The countess, -w^ied with her lord’s 
doulSIs and BOspiciortfe,*was glad to see him 
retire. Confident of success, she despised 
what*she 'called his ^roakings, for, to her 
imagination, it seemed altogether impos¬ 
sible that Alfred or Ada would be so blind 
to their own individual advantage, as to 
refuse uniting their estates by marriage; 
whether love had any-thing to do with the 
alliance or’iiot, was a matter of no impor¬ 
tance to herj wH^ considered all earthly 
happiness cem^ised in ancestiy, power, 
and wealth. 

While the eafrl oi" Vaijdeieur, with re¬ 
sentment rafikiiag heart, was intro¬ 
ducing hifl'hdMo his guests |p the'draw- 
in§t>room, ii^’^eodlgdess wawenge^ed in a 
conver8(ition with thmiphonountble Mrs. 
Chatterton, to whom^'-she ■openly avowed 
Her expectation, th«t a marriage wottld 
shorfiy take plMe betWi^ lord CoOway 
and Miss Lataibart. 

>|r8. Chattertbn, Ihough never before 
admitted to the confidence of the countess 
on this momentous subject, had been k>ng 
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aware of her secn^t vJ^gbes hnd intentions; 
she had observed her address io extracting 
from the artless upptspiciouS^Miss Lam- 
bar t, her opinion of,!toot od^ the p#esd‘nt 
visitors at the castle, hut pf all the gentle¬ 
men her acquaintJhce, and her cunning 
mancedVring to keep her aparf from-those 
she considered to tnake a'favourable 

impression ; eH this, bad, been silently re¬ 
marked by Mre. Chatterton; but now, 
when the countess spoke of the alliance as 
certain to take place between Ver son and 
niece, she received, th#* intelligence in a 
way so extremely diflferent fnom the usual 
warmth of her manneir, that countess 
was ash^nisbed; and in Spite of her self- 
possession, coidd riot rel^iv &om remark¬ 
ing her indj^erence upop^a ^natter of such 
consequaice to herself «hd the earl.—“ You 
do not seem> toii|nrticipate iri.;|x|y joyful 
feelings,” said shdi, *‘you neither offer 
nfe i^ngratukytions i^r good wishes; do 
youjoOt think ifn proper and •desir¬ 
able match ?** 

“Undoubtedly—sure,” replied 
Mis. Clnitterton, roused by the tone of 
vQipe in which- the countess addressed her. 
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from the unpleksan^ Reverie into which she 
had fallen—" g, inos't desirable and proper 
match, centainly, “if it can be brought 
about—if no obstacles should arise to pre¬ 
vent—if ” 

“ A truce with these everlasting ifs, I 
entreat,” interrupted the countess ;• “ I al¬ 
ways detested €hose two little disagreeable 
words, but and if. JVhat obstacles can 
possibly arise to set aside a match that 
has the earl and countess of Vandeleur’s 
perfeet ap^rbbation and concurrence ? Are 
they not both young, both handsome, 
both rich, and of high birth? What 
should prevent a marriage between lord 
Conway and Miss Lambart?” 

“ I am sure I can have no idea,” replied 
Mrs. Chatterton, not at all liking the close 
interrogation c£ the countess; “ only it is 
just poi^ible the parti«| themselves may 
object. Are you quite certain, my dear 
Countess, that lord Con way and MissLam- 
bart are perfectly agreeable?” 

“ I am quite certain that they are nei¬ 
ther of them foob,” returned the countess, 
pettishly; “ but it is evfdent you appear to 
doubt the accomplishment of this alliance. 
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Pray,” fixing a scrufll^gizin^ look on the 
face of her dear friend—“ p^^y, Mrs. Chat- 
terton, can you assign any reason for sup¬ 
posing my wishes will be frustrated, and 
that the match will not take place?” 

Mrs, Chatterton coloured through her 
rouge.—“ Me assign a reason! ^ Bless ray 
soul!” exclaimed she; “ wfiat reason can I 
have? No, upon my honour and veracity, 
which you can have no reason to suspect, 
lord Conway never made a confidant of 
me: and as to Miss Lambarf,‘you‘very 
well know, countess, she is so very re¬ 
served, that——” 

“ Believe me, I did not suspect they 
had either of them reposed their secrets 
with you,” said the countess: “ my mind 
acquits them any such weakness; but 
I must request, if you consider my friend¬ 
ship of any value,'i.that you will |ell me, 
on your word of honour, whether you 
know, or have heard, of any Italian^ of 
French woman, \vho, with the chaun of 
beauty or wit, may have fascinated and 
entangled lord Conway in a snare he can¬ 
not break, to whom he may fancy himself 
bound in honour.” 
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The honoufable^ j^rs. Cliatterton so¬ 
lemnly protested sHe had never heard of 
any foreigner who'bad engaged the atten¬ 
tion of lord Conway; then affecting to 
weep, she added—" I flattered myself, 
countess, you had a fetter opinion of my 
principles, than to suppose I-” 

“ You musf pardon, and make allow¬ 
ance for my maternal solicitude,” inter¬ 
rupted the couhtess. 

“ I am sure,” resumed Mrs. Chatterton, 
“ lord Cohtvay’s heart appeared, from all 
I ever observed, to be perfectly free.” 

“ He m^y have disposed of his heart 
according to his pleasuri^” returned the 
countess, “ so he has but kept his hand 
unfettered. Miss Lambart’s wealth will 
extend the power and increase the popu¬ 
larity of the future earl of Vandeleto; and 
the corpnet of a countess will confer dig¬ 
nity and‘consequence on her, who, at |>re- 
sent,' is inclined to think more humbly of 
her person and merits than is consistent 
with her rank in life.” 

The dinner-bell was at that moment a 
most joyful sound to Mrs. Chatterton, who 
certainly bad suspicions of lord Conway’s 
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entanglements, that;, she was extremely 
averse to disclose to h;s in>perious mother, 
from whose penetratin'g eye* and artful 
questioning she was*glad to escape; and 
the little time there remained for the du¬ 
ties of the toilet, furnished her with a suf¬ 
ficient excuse for hurrying away. 

The more the countess of Vandeleur re¬ 
flected on the repliss madp by the honour¬ 
able Mrs. Chatterton to her interrogations, 
respecting lord Conway’s foreign gallan¬ 
tries, the less she was satisfied, for they 
sounded altogether evasive.—“ But what,” 
thought the countess, “ whaf could I ex¬ 
pect from a woman of plebeian caste ? 
When did honour or integrity belong to 
low birth ? But if I discover any mean 
deceit—if I find she has concealed any of 
Alfred’s liaisons, she forfeits my counte¬ 
nance, and the gates of the couhtess of 
Vandeleur shall be closed against her fijr 
ever. Lord Conway believes himself firm 
and determined; but wary as he mdy.be, 
I will wind myself into his secrets—I will 
convince him-” 

“ Dinner is served, my lady,” said Mrs. 
VOL. II. c 
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Blandy, “ and the eapl is wondering what 
can detain 

“ Let him wonder,” replied the coun¬ 
tess, placing a splendfd diamond brooch in 
the rich Dresden lace that shaded her 
I bosom ; “ I must be an extraordinary and 
truly exemplary^wife indeed, if, in all the 
years we have lived together, I have never 
till now'given him cause for amazement.” 

Mrs. Blandy suppressed the laugh she 
felt incline^ ^to indulge, for she had often 
witnessed the earl’s astonishment at his 
lady’s caprices and temper. But Mrs. 
Blandy was & sensible woman; her situa¬ 
tion was a very good one#and she kept 
her eyes and her tongue in proper sub¬ 
jection. 

The countess of Vandeleur descended to 
the salle » manger, in all the borrowed 
bloom ahd adornments of supreme fashion; 
^.her eye glanced on her lord, she per¬ 
ceived that his brow was still clouded, and 
that ne appeared displeased with the place 
his son had taken at table, between Miss 
Obrien and lady Mazarina Macnamara, 
who both seemed proud of, and delighted 
with, his attentions. On Miss Lambart, 
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who occupied a se^t opposite him, lie 
seldom bestowed eveq a glai|jpe of his lus¬ 
trous eyes; and the couhtess fancied there 
was an expression ot* tinusual pensiveness 
and restraint in the look and manner of 
her niece, which she erroneously attributed 
to pique, at Alfred having,chosen a seat so 
far apart from her, and lavishing his smiles 
and regards on pereons sq every way in¬ 
ferior to herself. But in the pure and 
gentle mind of Ada, there vjas neither 
pique nor envy; she was contrasting the 
tranquillity of Lisburn Abbey, and regu¬ 
lar disposal of hours there, with the osten¬ 
tation, bustle, Ind waste of time at Done- 
raile Castle; she was wishing herself seated 
by the side of the venerable baroness in 
the oak parlour, and listening to her wild, 
romantic, and chivalrous anecdotes of the 
olden time, when enthusiasm, valour, and 
patriotism, withstood the horrors and.evHi]^ 
of war, pestilence and famine, and virtuous 
affection and patient endurance made 
heroines of the gentle, weak, ‘and timid, 

“ If Ada was not impressed in favour 
of lord Conway,” thought his exulting mo- 
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riier, “ she would be indifferent to his pre¬ 
sent flirtatiori,;; and if Alfred Ijad no pre¬ 
dilection for his cousin, he would not put 
on that air of enjouissance." These ideas, 
so flattering to her ambition, acted like a 
charm on the spirits of lady Vandileur, 
and made her mpre than ever affable and 
condescending. 

The baroness Prmsby seemed the most 
discontented person at table, for chance 
had placed, her next to the countess of 
Drogheda, whom she despised for being 
low-born, and mortally hated because she 
had impertin'ently presumed to comment 
on the magnitude of her p#son; but not 
at all awed by her look of disdain, the little 
countess, on hearing her complain of want 
of appetite, advised her to fetch a long 
walk early in the morning, which would 
be after giving her a stomach, and would 
help to pull down her fat, which, it was 
easy to perceive, must be.^monstrous bur- 
densofne and disagreeable. 

'The barone*ss looked the contempt she 
was not allowed to utter, for lady Drog¬ 
heda continued to advise her to put herself 
upon a regimen, leave off eating animal 
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food altogetlier, and.live upon vegetables, 
as major Foggerty, of the fqrty-ninth, had 
done.—“ The man was as ^ig as a tun, 
through indulging ih what people call the 
pleasures of the table,”, said lady Drog¬ 
heda; “ but faith, all the pleasure turnec^ 
to pain, sure; the major ^had. the bile and 
the gout, and he dould not walk for the 
swelling of his legs, nor talk for the short¬ 
ness of his breath; so when he found he 
could not gormandize any longer and live, 
he consented to follow the directions of 
doctor Macfarley—a jewel of a man is that 
same Macfarley—and he kept the major 
upon short i|llowance, upon vegetables, 
whey, and rice, till he reduced him to a 
reasonable size; and though you are such 
a mountain of flesh,” continued she, “ the 
same course would make you as slim as I 
am, and I look like a shrimp J)eside you; 
I would venture a wager one of your ayms 
would weigh as much as my whole body.” 

The enraged* baroness could endure no 
more; she was about to express her dis¬ 
pleasure at these rude observations ; but in 
her haste to swallow the delicious ragout 
melUt with which her mouth was filled^ 
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it stuck in her throat,^ and she was nearly- 
strangled. Seeing her gasping and strug¬ 
gling, lady Diogheda gave her some hearty 
thumps on the back,* observing—“ Faith 
now, this comes qf indulging in the plea¬ 
sures of the table; she is just clean choked 
alive! the ppor creature is black in the 
face!” Lady Stella Shvage left her seat 
in alarm, and entreated that the baroness 
might be removed to another apartment; 
the gentlemen looked at the baroness, and 
thought it required, the strength of Her¬ 
cules to remove her ; the servants in wait¬ 
ing stared and stood aloof, thinking it 
would take a dozen men^s at least, to 
carry her from the room. 

There was now general confusion at the 
table; Miss Obrien protested the baroness 
was a most disgusting object, and in un¬ 
qualified t^rms declared her abhorrence of 
grogs f^ders. • 

‘ Lady Drogheda said—" Such a sudden 
death would be shocking; but she had no 
notion of the poor creature recovering, for 
she was choked with her own fat.” 

“ Faith, honey !” said the earl of Drog¬ 
heda, “ it will not do much credit to our 
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humanity, if we let^her die, without try¬ 
ing to presarve her ftfe.” He then seized 
one of the arms of tlle.harohess, and with 
the assistance of lady Stella and his wife, 
led, or more properly dragged her, into 
the next apartmeqt, where, throwing up 
a window, and placing her near it, he be¬ 
gan shaking her with so much earnestness, 
that large drops of perspiration stood on 
his forehead. 

“ Air and exercise, Macfarley used to 
say, will effect wonders," said* lord •Drog¬ 
heda ; “ and, by St. Patrick, he spoke the 
truth ! I knew shaking har well would 
dislodge the ^enemyand so it did; for 
with eyes almost starting from their sock¬ 
ets, and horrible contortions of counte¬ 
nance, the baroness gave back the ragout 
rmllL 

Lady Drogheda left the room, to report 
the reGovery of the baroness, who, the 
moment she could articulate exdairdea—' 
“ Monster! do ^ou intend to murder me ?” 

“ The poor ould soul is not sensible yet,” 
said Drogheda, agsiin shaking her. 

“ Will no one come to my assistance?” 
screamed the baroness; “ will no one res- 
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cue a helpless womaij from the hands of 
this ruffian, who, with his scarecrow of a 
wife, has conSpired to murder me ?” 

“ Faith, now, if I ‘did not know your 
head is not right,, I should be after taking 
offence at your speech,” said the kind- 
hearted Drogheda; “ for have not I made 
myself as hot as ever I was on a march in 
India, in routing the enemy out of your 
gullet, besides the losing of my dinner, 
which I was just hungry enough to relish?” 

“ And you,” resumed the baroness, gla¬ 
ring spitefully at lady Stella, who stood 
pale with terrer beside her—“ you to stand 
by, and see me so inhumanly treated!— 
you, who owe so much to my generosity 
and kindness, to suffer me to be used with 
such barbarity—to allow my weak frame 
to be shook and beat to a jelly.” 

“ Indeec^, my dear aunt,” replied lady 
Stella, “ you aOCuse me without reason, 
atid cbmplain unjustly of the means which, 
though painful, have, I firmly believe, pre¬ 
served your life.” 

“ No, I can never recover,” said the ba¬ 
roness; “ and you are accessary to my 
murder. You had no wish that I should 
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live; and have connived, if not assisted, 
to destroy me, vile ungrateftil creature! I 
am bruised from m);; head to my feet; all 
my joints are dislocated; I shall have a fit 
of sickness, I am certain, for I feel it 
coming on ; and if 1 die, you will find to 
your cost what it is J:o lose ® generous be¬ 
nefactress.” 

“ Och, botheration !” rejoined Drogheda, 
“ you are not ia near death, by the dis¬ 
tance of a long day’s march, as you were 
half-an-hour ago; but, faith now, without 
joking, a fit of sickness might be of rael 
sarvice to you, if it was only to reduce 
you to a more sizeable shape; and, sure 
now, it would lighten your weight, and 
make you less troublesome to carry to your 
long home.” 

“ Oh that I had never left my own 
home!” said the baronesi^j’ ** I little sus¬ 
pected, v'hen accepted an invitation ta 
Doneraile Castle^ I was to be associated 
with the canaille, and insulted by a low¬ 
born, mean-bred- 

“ Dear madam,” interrupted lady Stella, 

“ consider the ccmsequence of discomposing 
c 3 
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your spirits. Pray iet me assist you to 
your chamber; where an hour’s repose may, 
and 1 trust will, allay the agitation of 
your nerves.” 

“ Do not makt; yourself uneasy, jewel,” 
said Drogheda, “ at what the ould lady 
may be after saying tQ me. Sure it is the 
truth, and I am not ashamed to own it. 
My father was an holiest weaver, if that 
she calls being low-born *, and he did his 
best to make me a weaver, if that is being 
mean-bred; but I preferred the music of 
trumpet, drum, and fife, to the noise of 
the loorn, and the rattle of the shuttle. 
I was but a boy when I left home and 
listed for a soldier; and somehow, for I 
mortally hate to boast, I rose from the 
ranks to be a general; and the king, God 
bless his gracious majesty! overrating 
my sarvites, n^de me an earl; and to 
apeak the honist truth, |py lady, I had 
rather be the founder (ban the inheritor 
of a name.” ^ 

Lady Stella smiiled approval of his sen¬ 
timents. The ‘baroness contemptuously 
pointed to the door; but this did not pre¬ 
vent the good-natured Drogheda from of- 
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fering to assist her up stairs, which she 
haughtily and pereu^ptoril^f^declined; and 
the arduous and difficult task devolved on 
lady Stella, who hawing seen her undress¬ 
ed and put to bed, was ordered by the ba¬ 
roness to prep^e for their return home; 
and to inform the countess of Vandeleur, 
whom to her dying day she never would 
forgive, for associating her with those low, 
vulgar Droghedas, that 111 and bruised as 
she was, it was her intention to quit Do- 
neraile Castle the Ifollowing day. 

This hasty resolve of the offended ba¬ 
roness was intelligence of a. very pleasing 
nature to sir Philip Egerton, for he had 
obtained from lady Stella, whose depen¬ 
dent situation became every hour more 
irksome, permission to solicit the consent 
of the baroness Ormsby to their marriage, 
and her promise to giv6 him her hand im¬ 
mediately, whether the baroness approved 
Dr not. Making colonel Lismore, tlldcoU- 
fidant of his niatrimonial intention, sir 
PhiUp took advantage of a'letter received 
frobi hisjifteward, to plead unexpected and 
indispensable business ; and set off some 
hours before the baroness was stirring, to 
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prepare his friend and relation, lady Mun¬ 
ster, to afford,countenance and protection 
to lady Stella, in the event of her being 
discarded by the baroness, whose revenge¬ 
ful temper rendered such procedure very 
likely, in his opinion, tp haprpen. 

The departure of the baroness Orrnrbv 
was rather desired thjfn regretted bv the 
countess Vandeleur, wljo, greatly as si-r 
estimated high birth, could not avoid dis¬ 
covering that rank, wealth, and a long 
line of* noble ancestry, did by no means 
exempt the baroness Ormsby from being 
a most disagreeable, troublesome old wo¬ 
man, without the shadow of pretension to 
wit, taste, or elegance; besides, the indu- 
ence of the earl of Drogheda, at that par¬ 
ticular crisis extremely popular ajtnong his 
countryrnen, was , of the utmost conse¬ 
quence to ^he polidcal interest of the earl 
of Vandeleur; and she had been not a 
nltle" apprehensive; that the very marked 
disdain with which the Baroness invari¬ 
ably treated his vulgar and obtrusive wife, 
would occasion offence, and hfiry the 
Droghedas away from the castle, which 
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just then would h^e been unfortunate 
and disappointing. 

Miss Lainbart parted from lady Stella 
with unfeigned regret, and a faithful pro¬ 
mise of renewing their .intimacy, when¬ 
ever the opportunity sincerely wished on, 
both sides oflTeredi 

In lady Stella, Miss Lanabart had found 
a sensible and agreeable, companion, one 
who neither flattered nor professed, one 
who, though poor and dependant, was 
neither mean nor servile; and amoftg the 
present guests at the castle, she could not 
supply her loss; but infortfled of her en¬ 
gagement with sir Philip Egerton, and 
the happy change about to take place in 
her circumstances and situation, Ada si¬ 
lenced her own selfish regrets, and rejoi¬ 
ced in the bright and-' happy prospects of 
her deserving friend. 

Lady Indiana Corry’s disposition ^as 
sweet and amiable ; but the little she had 
mixed in society, together with her very 
defective education, renaefed her mind 
incapablh^*bf the reflection end solid rea¬ 
soning which had distinguished and ren¬ 
dered th§ conversation of lady Stella 
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SO attractive and agreeable to Miss Lam- 
bart: nor didi, many ^days pass, before she 
bad other and greater cause to regret the 
absence of her favoufite friend. In the 
presence of his parents and their guests, 
lord Conway behaved .to her with unde¬ 
viating politeness, but without the slight¬ 
est tincture of afiFectiofn : when she sung, 
he coldly approved; if her beauty was 
spoken of, he betrayed no admiration ; if 
they walked, he offered his arm to any 
one except Ada; his behaviour to her 
was always that of perfect indifference: 
but if by any chance he found her alone, 
which sometimes happened, in spite of all 
her caution to avoid a private interview, 
his look, his manner, his conversation, all 
underwent a change, to her strange, offen¬ 
sive, and disagreeable; instead of being 
distantly polite, he became impassioned, 
and vehement protestationaof love burst 
from hi| lips, which not all her displea¬ 
sure jjiid reserve could mtrain#* Some¬ 
times he would call her prude, and stwear 
her indifferep.ce was assumed f ithat he 
was convinced she loved him, though she 
affected to tear her hand from his grasp. 
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and persisted in defying his lips the de¬ 
light of pressing it—“ But mine, Ada, 
mine you must be—shall be,” he would 
say, fixing his flashing eyes upon her, in 
a way that made her shudder; “ yes, I 
swear, mine you shall be, in spite of th@ 

-1 might have been happy, if art, 

damnable art, had not been exerted to per¬ 
suade me-but the .obstacle can be, 

shall be removed—you shall yet be mine !” 

When almost fainting with unavailing 
efforts to release her hand from his grasp, 
Ada would entreat^him to release her, he 
would endeavour to extort from her a 
Confession that she loved him,' and a pro¬ 
mise that she would never bestow her 
heart or her hand on another. 

It was at one of these unpleasant inter¬ 
views, that Ada so far overcome her ter¬ 
ror, as to declare to the mcwtified lord 
Conway, that his vanity deceived birp, for 
she never hafl, and was most ew-tain ne¬ 
ver shoilld feel, a partiality^ for whose 
conduct, deceitful as it was in^j^icable, 
only rail^ in her displeasure and con¬ 
tempt.—“ Love,” continued Miss Lam- 
bart, “ so circum8pec.t, so regulated by 
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circumstance and occasion as yours, my 
lord, I consider as a mere jest; but as I 
am by no means inclined to favour the 
joke, I request, nay, I insist, it may never 
again be repeated.*^’ 

Not expecting this fexertion of spirit, 

Alfred was so astonished, that she had 

* 

gained her dressing-room before he reco¬ 
vered sufficiently from* his surprise and 
mortification, to curse his folly for having 
let her depart, before she had again heard 
him swear, that neither hatred nor re¬ 
sistance on her part should prevent the 
accomplishment of his wishes. 

Ada,.having relieved her agitated spirit* 
by weeping, resolved on complaining to 
the countess of the persecution she suffer¬ 
ed from lord Conway; but recollecting 
certain hints lately dropped by lady Van- 
ddeur, respecting the vast importance 
^fll^parties would derive from blending 
the Vandi^eur and Lamb^t estates into 
one, and^th what doating fondness she 
extenua'fed and glossed over the errors of 
her son, she gave up the idea of seeking 
redress from so partial a judge, and deter¬ 
mined on writing to the baroness Wan- 
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desford, a true statenjent of her most dis¬ 
tressing situation, and entreating her to 
lose no time in removing her, from what 
she could not consider other than degrad¬ 
ing professions, being always made in pri¬ 
vate, . and which were to her most dis-, 
agreeable and ofFenSive.y—“ Lord Con¬ 
way’s disposition and mind,” thought 
Ada, “ are hateful to me and as to those 
terrible eyes of his. Miss Obrien may 
think them beautiful, but to me they are 
horrible, and I long to be removed from 
their withering influence.” 

The next morning. Miss Lambart was 
fated to discover much more of lord Con¬ 
way’s duplicity ; for having yielded to the 
wishes of the countess of Drogheda and 
her daughter, she had consented to go 
with them to a shrubbery, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the castle, to see a tulip-tree^ 
that had been lately imported from Ame¬ 
rica, and which was then cove||d with 
rich scarlet and yellow floweflft|^ying 
sufficiently admired the majestic h^g^t of 
the tree; the magnitude ©f its trunk, and 
declared the tulips were as large, and as 
handsome, _and looked quite as shewy as 
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apy she had seen growing in beds in gar¬ 
dens, lady Droghedf turned from the lofty 
tulip-tree towards-a temple, that termina¬ 
ted the path they wefe then pursuing, ob¬ 
serving, that though, great thanks to saint 
Patrick, she was not so bloated and bur- 
dened with fat ^s the poor unwieldy crea¬ 
ture, baroness Orrasby, whom she pitied, 
with all her soulj for baing so haughty and 
proud of her progenitors, who were no¬ 
thing at all, sure, better than dust and 
ashes,* as much as she did for being so 
monstrous overgrown and fat—“ Poor 
ould soul!” s&id she, “ I would not be her 
size for all her money; yet, for all that, 
thin folks may not be good walkers, no 
more than their neighbours, that have 
more flesh to carry about; and I, that am 
nothing to speak of but skin and bone, I 
feel tired.o Ay, Indy, my jewel, you may 
stare! but, in rael’ earnest, I am tired. 
When ^j^was abroad, in Ingee, I was al¬ 
ways^ in such full employment, 
raaprf»i»g here and scirmidging there, that 
I had no time at 4ill, sure, to think about 
being tired; but here, in Ireland, I have 
nothing to do, at all at all, and it quite 
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and clean makes alteration; and sure 
my ankles are after taking advantage of 
the idle life I am leading, and are just be¬ 
ing so impertinent aS to be weary and un- 
easy; and now, Miss I^ambart, I must 
beg leave to sit dovwi for a few minutes in 
this temple. Indy, darling, where are you 
running ?” 

“ To open the door for you,” replied 
lady Indiana. 

But the door was fastened on the inside, 
and as she pushed against it, the ^harp 
bark of Miss Obrien’s Don Carlos was re¬ 
cognised by the astonished trio, mingled 
with the deeper tones of a spaniel belong- 
ing*to lord Conway. 

Miss Lambart drew back, and would 
have persuaded the countess of Drogheda 
to pursue her way to the castle; but she 
persisted in resting herself before she pro¬ 
ceeded ; she then kno^ed smartly at the 
door of the temple, ]iut receivin||i.jno an¬ 
swer, she applied her eye to thii,k^hole. 
—“ Well, to be sure,” exclafmed I 

never orteer^iought of seeing them shut 
up together!” 
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“ Who ?” asked lady Indiana; “ do, 
manama, let me haye a peep.” 

“ It was only yesterday,” said lady Drog¬ 
heda, “ I heard lord Conway tell colonel 
Lismore, that Miss Obrien was an artful, 
affected coquette, and. that from his soul 
he detested her^ and, upon my faith now, 
here they are, shut u|> together, love-ma¬ 
king, for his arm was round her waist, and 
her head leaning upon his shoulder: well, 
if any body had told me this, I would not 
have'believed it, but sure I must give cre¬ 
dit to my own eyesight. This is being 
fashionable, «I suppose,” continued lady 
Drogheda; “ but I am very gl«|jk)rd Con¬ 
way is not my son; for if he was, I should 
tell him to spAk the truth and shame the 
devil. But if I was to inform the coun¬ 
tess Vandeleur of the affair, she would 
only laugh, and say something in French 
to excuse him; and as to Mrs. Chatterton, 
it is pUp to see she .has no sort of control 
over^JdifirObrien’s actions; so I suppose, 
as I sbbuld do no good by interfering, I 
may as well be after keepingsfiilr tongue 
between ray teeth.” 

Miss Lambart advised that no sort of 
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notice should be taken oJ" the discovery 
they had made. 

Lady Drogheda declared herselF very 
glad that lord Conway had not taken a 
fancy to her Indy, for ho had such a bold 
haughty manner vfith him, and such a 
rude wicked way of staring with his eyes, 
that she should never have brought herself 
to like him for a sc»i-in-la^'—“ But I beg 
your pardon. Miss Lambart, I quite forgot 
to remember that lord Conway jis your re¬ 
lation.” 

“ That circumstance does not blind me, 
madam,” replied Ada, “ to I6rd Conway’s 
faults.” 

“ No, I dare say not,” resumed lady 
Drogheda ; “ and he has enough of them, 
and to spare, if all that is said of him is 
true; but sure I quite forget I promised 
to keep my tongue between my teeth, and 
perhaps I have been «^r doing a sight of 
mischief, by sp^akif^ of lord C(»lt*vay in 
this slighting way ; for now I i^ibeoaber, 
the earl of Drogheda, my liusbaridi told 
me lord* Gail way was to'marry you, Miss 
Lambart, as soon as he came of age; and 
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that you had been engaged to each other 
ever since you were children.” 

“ I beg to assure' you, madam,” said Ada, 
“ the earl’s information is, from first to 
last, incorrect—lord Conway was never 
.proposed to me ; and if he had, I should 
have rejected an alliance 1 never can ap¬ 
prove, and which I am certain, from the 
dissimilarity of our tetnpers and way of 
thinking, could only be productive of mi¬ 
sery to ine, whatever ease his lordship 
might* derive from the principles he is at 
no pains to conceal.” 

Having gained the castle, the ladies se¬ 
parated ; and as Ada was arranging the 
flowers that ornamented the balcony of 
her dressing-room, she saw Miss Obrien 
and lord Conway walking leisurely to¬ 
wards the castle, seemingly indifferent to 
the observation they might fall under, or 
the construction that might be put on 
their conduct 

A,t brdikfast, to’ the great relief of Ada, 
neither Miss Obrien nor'lord Conway ap¬ 
peared ; and had 'her mind been *at ease, 
she would have been amused by the con¬ 
duct of lady Mazarina Macnamara and 
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general Forbes, who tried *his possible to 
appear a youthful lovei;, while she affected 
to receive his attentions with the bashful¬ 
ness of a girl of sixteen ; but scarcely were 
the breakfast-things removed, and tl)e ge¬ 
neral and lady Mazarina withdrawn, than 
a scene of such confusion 1;pok place, that 
Miss Lambart was glad to fly for refuge 
to the quiet of her own apartment. Miss 
Forbes, who had during breakfast silently 
watclied the conduct of her father and 
lady Mazarina, began pulling her intefided 
mamma to pieces without mercy, as soon 
as she was certain she was oiit’of hearing. 

Annabella defended the absent with 
much apparent sincerity, saying, she had no 
doubt but she would make their papa very 
happy. 

“ You know you are telling a most 
abominable, story,” replied Miss. Forbes, 
observing that Mrs. Chatterton and .lady 
Drogheda were 8tafi% at her; “ but I 
will speak my mind if I die for it: ,lady 
Mazarina has no hopes of getting a young¬ 
er or a richer husband, and so shedias flat¬ 
tered papa by telling him how young he 
looks, and that people might believe he 
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was our brother, but nobody would credit 
we were his daughters—only think how 
artful and wicked!” 

Lady Drogheda said, it was possible 
the general might pay lady Mazarina some 
little attention out of« friendship, without 
intending to m^rry her. 

“ But he does intend to marry her, to 
make that minx a stepmother over us— 
only think how shocking!” sobbed Miss 
Forbes4 “ and Annabella, that looks so 
demflre, and pretends to deny, heard them 
agree to be married, as soon as the settle¬ 
ments were ready.” 

“ I did not say so,” replied Annabella; 
“ and if I did, papa has a right to please 
himself.” 

“ No, he has not a right to set a step¬ 
mother over me,” said Miss Forbes. 

“ You. dare not tell him sq*” resumed 
Annabella. 

This assertion increased the rage of Mi§s 
Forbfes so much, that fifein words the con¬ 
tention would have risen to blows, but for 
the int^osition- of lady Dro^eda, who, 
though a pigmy compared with the grena¬ 
dier figure of Miss Forbes, forcibly held 
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her down in a chair, till her fury melted 
away in tears. 

Annabella Forbes, by nature more art¬ 
ful than her sister, affected to be pleased 
that her father had selected lady Mazarina 
Macnamara for a wife; for though dull of 
intellect, she had tact enough to know that 
clever people took advantage of the follies 
of others; and having discovered that lady 
Mazarina thought highly of her own face 
and figure, she hoped, by sacrificing largely 
at the shrine of her vanity, to obtain many 
indulgencies in visiting public amusements, 
and in dress, that were at present denied, 
or very sparingly granted by the*general. 

Having, in a paroxysm of folly, made 
lady Mazarina Macnamara an offer of mar¬ 
riage, which she, with much affected mo¬ 
desty, had accepted, the general was too 
proud of tl^ youth and beauty of'his bride- 
elect, to make a of his happiness; 

^d he lost no admonishing his 

daughters to pay^a respectful artii r^dy 
obedience to the wishes and compnands of 
their future mamma. 

Miss Forbes listened in sullen silence 

VOL. II. D 
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to the command's of her father, while An- 
nabella congratulating the general on his 
choice, declared she was delighted at the 
thought of calling lady Mazarina mother, 
and promised a faithful observance of his 
.injunctions; but Miss Forbes, who attach¬ 
ed tyranny, oppression, and privation, to 
the name of stepmother, scarcely let the 
door close on hor father, before she burst 
into reelings of lady Mazarina, whom she 
called a-spiteful old maid, and a painted 
jezabel. Mrs. Chatterton and the countess 
Drogheda took pains to persuade her to 
bear patieiitly the evil she had not the 
power to remedy; but Miss Forbes was 
not to be pacified; she called her sister a 
sly deceitful hypocrite, and vowed she 
would eontrive to be a thorn in the side 
of her stepmother. 

The ill-concealed;hostility of |^iss Forbes 
did not escape the '^wervance of lady Ma¬ 
zarina ; and the w^S^I the public an¬ 
nouncement ,of their, intended marriage, 
general jEorbes made his cow^t?^ atDone- 
raile Cwlle; and conforming to the sug¬ 
gestion of his intended bride, lyithout giv¬ 
ing his daughters a bint of their destina- 
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tion, he placed them under the surveillance 
and management of their dreaded and hated 
aunt Mahon, who premised the general 
that she would be particularly careful of 
their morals, and make •them constantly 
read the Bible. 

When the countess Vandeleur was in¬ 
formed of the settlements being in prepa¬ 
ration for the maifiage of lady Mazarina 
Macnamara, she said—I have 'predicted 
her destiny in this life—she vwll * wither 
on the virgin tluyrn." And it may be as 
well to conclude the history of lady Maza¬ 
rina here. She left Doneraile Castle in a 
few days after the departure of‘the gene¬ 
ral, and returned home, to disturb the 
learned reveries of her sisters with her 
nuptial preparations; but it was written in 
thp book of fate that she was to die un¬ 
wedded, %r general Forbes caught cold at 
a review, hecame sferjously ill, and provo- 
Jiingly quitted ,Ufei?*'l)efore the conjugal 
knot was tied. Alas! poor lady Mazarina 
Macnamara!'though she rougeq^ dressed, 
and danced, as pertinaciously aS'Cver, she 
never could prevail on another gentleman, 
» 2 
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young or old, to make her an offer, but 
had the mortification to see tlie general’s 
gawky daughters well established in life, 
while she, malgre all her efforts, continued 
to reside with hf;r sisters, not, like them, 
content with celibacy,‘but a disappointed 
fretful old maid. 

The countess of Vandeleur, though she 
had never expressed her disapprobation, 
was by no means pleased with the conduct 
of her s6ny whose absolute indifference to 
Miss Lambart seemed every day to in¬ 
crease ; while the bold affected Miss Obrien 
engaged much more of his time and atten¬ 
tion than she thought politeness demanded. 

The earl of Vandeleur’s forbearance was 
nearly worn out, and he was for explaining 
his views and expectations, without any 
farther delay, to lord Conway, and laying 
parental dommand upon him to pay those 
attentions to his cousin which were so ill- 
placed, and idly lavished, on Miss Obrien, 
who, it was evident to him, was artfully 
trying to secure the boy’s undivided ad¬ 
miration and regard. 

“ Alfred lord Conway,” replied the coun¬ 
tess, with hauteur, “ may admire the girl, 
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for any thing I know, or care, and she 
may dance, and sing, and ogle, and faint, 
to amuse herself and him ; but depend upon 
it, though he appears interested, and ap¬ 
parently yields himself to her whims, it is 
only pour passer le temps; our son has; 
more sense and discriminaition, more genu¬ 
ine taste, than to he caught in her web, 
though ever so cumiingly.wove: he knows 
the extent of Miss Obrien’s fortune—a 
paltry fifteen thousand poundsi->*Of what 
service would so trifling a sum be to him, 
to whom wealth is necessary'for the sup¬ 
port of his rank, and the indiiigence of his 
expensive habits? No, no, I ridicule the 
idea; I have no fear that the fascinations 
of Miss Obrien will have any serious or 
permanent influence on the actions of lord 
Conway, or in any way interfere with our 
views.” 

The earl of Vandeleur was not then to 
learn how obstinately the countess on all 
occasions adhered to her own opinions, 
and that contradiction, though it never 
produced conviction, never failed to disturb 
and irritate her not very placid temper; 
he therefore let any further avowal of bis 
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dislike of Miss Obripn pass, and said lie 
was concerned to remark a great cliange 
in Miss Lambartneither her spirits nor 
her appetite were good.—“ In fact,” con¬ 
tinued the earl, ■“ she looks pale and ill; 
<nnd as I have always a‘dread of consump¬ 
tion, I think it would be proper, Alicia, 
to inquire into her malady-” 

“ Tie C(eur" said the countess, “ for 
there her sickness lies, depend upon it; 1 
am more '’.vary and clear-sighted, be as¬ 
sured, my dear lord, than to sufter Miss 
Lambart’s looks to escape without ray in¬ 
vestigation ; the poor child is fully scn.sible 
of the grhees, the elegant and attractive 
ngreviens of lord Conway, and her vanity 
—for she has vanity, as \^ ell as the rest of 
her sex—is offended, to think that he 
alone, of all the young men to whom she 
has been introduced, should vie|r her per¬ 
son with indifference, and treat her with 
unvarying coldness.” 

“ To say the truth,” replied the earl, 
“ she has reason to be offended ; his cold 
politeness is as ba'd as downright rudeness; 
and if Alfred denies her^ulaim to beauty, 
if he withholds from her his respect, his 
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warm admiration, he must be destitute of 
taste and feeling, insensible to-” 

“ Hold there, for I -am certain you ac¬ 
cuse him wrongfully,” said the countess. 
“ JMy life upon it, Alfred is not so taste¬ 
less or insensible,*s not to prefer Ada to 
any female he has seen;,his indifference, 
without doubt, is assumed—a cunningly 
devised ruse d'aviour, to discover the sen¬ 
timents of his belle cousin-; once convinced 
that she regards him with favj^, he will 
tlirow the mask of indifference aside, and 
with real feeling and passion, solicit her 
affection and her hand.” 

“ This sounds very pretty and roman¬ 
tic,” returned the earl; “ but I hate every 
thing that savours of stratagem and ro¬ 
mance; and if the poor girl really likes 
him, how long is she to be teased and tan¬ 
talized \yith his whims, beforoi he conde¬ 
scends to assure her of his regard ?” 

“ How long ? really you ask me a ques¬ 
tion I am not competent to answer. You 
know,” said the countess, " I am not in 
lord Conway’s confidence.” 

“ He shall very shortly be in mine,” re¬ 
turned the earl. 
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“ Surely you* do not mean,” said the 
countess, “ after prpmising to wait pa¬ 
tiently-” 

“ My patience,” interrupted the earl, 
“ is exhausted; you know I was a lon^ 
time before 1 could reconcile myself to the 
idea of my son,marrying a heretic; and 
after having overcome my scruples, to see 
him thus wilfully reject wealth and beau¬ 
ty, it is past sutFerance. I can no longer 
be patien.ts,and will assert the rightful au¬ 
thority of a parent. He shall account to 
me for his conduct: he shall yield to my 
■will, or find, •that while I exist, I have it 
in my power to reduce him to a style of 
living very different to his present splen¬ 
dour.’ 

Perceiving the earl resolutely bent on 
demanding an explanation from his son^ 
and insistMig on bis obedience, Wie coun¬ 
tess entreated that he would first allow her 
to interrogate JMiss Lambart on the state 
of her affections. 

“ Certainly, that will be proper; for who 
knows how far the perversity of her sex 
may lead her offended pride,” observed the 
earl, “ may induce her to refuse him, and 
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there is no compelling her consent; in her 
particular case, we can only use persua¬ 
sion ; and if that fails—and I feel tha.t 1 
shall be disappointed in uniting the L:.;a- 
bart estates to those annexed to the earl¬ 
dom of Vandeleur-*—yes, yes, I see our 
long-cherished scheme vvilU be crushed; it 
will fall to nothing.”’ 

“ l>ut why anticipate disappointment ?” 
asked the countess: “ suffer me tp draw 
from Miss laimbart and lord Cori:,!|hy' their 
sentiments of each other; promise me you 
will wait my rcj)ort, before you lay any 
commands on your .son.” 

The earl thought it high time‘to bring 
matters to a certainty; but the countess 
urged him so earnestly, that she at last 
wrung from him a reluctant promise, that 
he would be silent another month, and 
give her that short period to acquaint her¬ 
self with the state of Miss Lambart’s. feel¬ 
ings, and obtain.from her son a confession 
of his views and intentions.” 

The next morning brought new guests, 
to the great relief of the'countess Vande- 
leur, who was actually ennuied with see- 
D 3 
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ing the same faces, and hearing the same 

voices every day. -The honourable Mrs. 

Carleton and Miss' Belraore came to fulfil 
€ 

an engagement made with the countess 
some months before, at Dublin. The large 
fortune of Miss Belrnbre would have ren¬ 
dered her an object of great interest to 
most gentlemen, had she been a plain girl; 
but she was generally‘thought handsome : 
she W£W rather above the middle height, 
well foiW.ed and graceful; her complexion 
was scarcely dark enough to be called bru¬ 
nette ; her hair, glossy and redundant, was 
of the darkest shade of brown; and her 
eyes, of'the oriental form, large, intelli¬ 
gent, and sparkling. 

Mrs. Carleton had been pretty in her 
youth, and she still retained a genteel fi¬ 
gure, white teeth, and an abundance of 
good-natbre. Sir Harry Ogle having 
danced with Miss Belmore at a ball, and 
afterwards met her at a route, where Mrs. 
Carleton accepted his services to conduct 
them to their carriage, believed it a point 
of politeness to'call at their house, and 
make inquiries after their health. The 
little fop, being, a few times admitted 
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among other morning visitors, had the va¬ 
nity to believe that Miss Belmore beheld 
him with an eye of regard. Having learn¬ 
ed that business called Mr. Carleton to 
England, and that his wife and Miss Bel- 
more were to pass the period of his ab¬ 
sence at Doneraile Castle^ he determined 
to avail himself of what he called an invi¬ 
tation from lord Conway, to visit him 
when he returned to Ireland, which was 
nothing more pressing than-ylji If you 
should ever be in the vicinity of Doficraile 
Castle, give me a call.” 

Sir Harry Ogle remembered that he had 
thought Miss Lambart very desirable, but 
prodigiously shy and reserved—amazing- 
line fortune, and all that sort of thing; 
but Miss Belmore was more to his taste—• 
animated and fashionable; but at Done- 
raile Castle, placed beside each* other, he 
should have a fair opportunity to,decide 
between themand if Miss Belmore, by 
whom he fancied himself most attracted, 
should lose by the comparison, why, he 
should be on the spot,'ready to perceive 
and take advantage of any partiality Miss 
Lambart might betray for his person; and 
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her immense wealth would infallibly heal 
the wounds inflicted.by the bright eyes of 
Miss Belmore. So thought sir Harry 
Ogle; and impressed with a belief, that at 
Doneraile Castle, he should obtain a bride 
and affluence, he offered his services to 
escort the ladios, which they accepted, 
looking upon sir Harry Ogle as an inof¬ 
fensive little coxcomb,* in whose empty 
head, if tliere was little sense, there was 
certainlyyis little capability of plotting evil. 

Mi^ Lambart remembered to have 
heard the baroness Wandesford speak of 
the hojiourable Mrs. Carleton in terms of 
lespect, and of Miss Belmore, as a young 
w'oinan -whom wealth and fasliionable so¬ 
ciety had not corrupted; atid to Ada, their 
arrival gave pleasure; for the countenance 
of Miss Belmore spoke a sensible mind, 
and gave’ the promise, that in her she 
should.meet a rational companion, who, if 
her conversation was not;, equally enter¬ 
taining as lady Stella’s, would contribute 
to render time less tedious.—“ And here 
at Doneraile ^stle, to me,” thought Ada, 
“ time seems to move on leaden wings.” 

Lord Conway, though he secretly de- 
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spised the weak intellects and frivolity of 
sir Harry Ogle, was .not displeased with 
his visit ; for colonel Lftmore being a man 
of honourable principles, and known bra¬ 
very, Was not calculated to become his 
friend, or to be rrmde his dupe; but the 
witless fop, sir Harry, migiit he of service, 
if it was only to relieve him from the task 
of flattering Miss •Obrien, who was exi- 
gcantc an dernier degre of his attentions 
and compliments. 

IMiss Belmore and Miss Obrie^ff had 
met before, and wdicn the customary 
greetings passed between the*young ladies, 
every person present, with tlie exception 
of the honourable Mrs. Chatterton, believ¬ 
ed IMiss Obrien sincere, when she declared 
herself happy to renew her acquaintance 
with Miss Belmore. 

Sir Harry Ogle had often seen’lord Con¬ 
way and Miss Obrien walking and .riding 
together at Pari^; and perceiving that the 
same good understanding continued be¬ 
tween them at Doneraile Castle, he con¬ 
ceived it would facilitate 1» own views, 
and aid the game he intended to play. 
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could he render himself agreeable to both 
parties. 

Sir Harry Ogle had heard it frequently 
asserted at Paris, that lord Conway was 
ridiculously vairt of his person, and bad 
'actually Called out a German officer, for 
saying his figdre was heavy and o\er- 
grown; and though but little given to ob¬ 
servation, sir Harry'had noticed tliat 
vanity was his lordship’s foible; and no one 
could b^n hour in Miss Obrien’s coni- 
pany, without perceiving the higli estima¬ 
tion in which she held her own charms, 
and the infinite pains she took to display 
the elegant symmetry of her feet and 
ankles. It was by no means a task of dif¬ 
ficulty to flatter persons so prepared by 
self-approval, to swallow compliments, 
however glaring and extravagant. The 
countess of Vandeleur, too, expected adu¬ 
lation ; he had once heard her confession 
of—“ I am dans ma premiere Jcunesse 
yet it was evident she was unwilling to 
dispense with the petits soiiies bestowed 
on youthful flSnales; and as she still enjoy¬ 
ed the eclat of being recherche in her esta¬ 
blishment, her dress, and her societe, he 
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determined, with her^ pour fair c I'nmiahic, 
that he might not be banished from her 
parties choisics whe/i at Dublin, as well 
as secure to himself an invitation to pro¬ 
long his present visit. 

Having arranged his plan for becomin;* 
a general favourite,, sir Harry Ogle was 
ever on the watch for occasions to oiler the 
adulatory speeches lie had already j)rcparc(l 
for delivery, which, on every trial, he 
found successful to his utmosfr t'vish ; his 
llattery never failed to please, lor lord 
C'onway said he was an entertaining fel¬ 
low; and Miss Obrien rapped his knucivles 
with her fan, and called him an' agreeable 
coxconPfb; Miss Belmore often, and Miss 
Jjambart sometimes, smiled and blushed at 
his compliments. 

Sir Harry had passed near a month at 
the castle, and felt happy in the'beliel'that 
he had rendered himself agreeable • to the 
ladies and gentlemen, and particularly so 
to Miss Belmore, who had sulFcrcd him to 
tie her shoe-string, and had taught him to 
make card-puzzles—strong indications, in 
his opinion, of a growing preference, which 
he hoped to improve into love; for though 
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he acknowledged Miss Lambart was more 
beautiful than Miss Bel more, and much 
wealthier, yet she isras not exactly suited 
to his taste, she was so reserved, so dis¬ 
tant ; and when Miss Belmore laughed at 
his hon mots and jeu desprits, she rarely 
gave even an apjjroving smile; she seldom 
spoke to him, or looked at him—very 
mortifying to his conceit; but he set her 
down as stupidc and inanimate, and gave 
all his hopes and wishes to the more spi- 
rituellc Miss Belmore. 

One morning, sir Harry Ogle observing 
lord Conway' on the lawn, desired the 
ladies to look at him. 

“ What is he doing?” asked JSIr# Chat- 
terton, advancing to the window; “ is there 
any thing extraordinary to look at ? Is 
he climbing the elm-tree after the bird’s- 
nest lady 'Indiana pointed out to him yes¬ 
terday 2” 

“ He would have the tree cut down, 
rather than be at the trouble of climbing 
it,” said Miss Obrien. 

“ I was not thinking of trees or birds’- 
nests,” resumed sir Harry; “I only de¬ 
signed to direct your attention to lord 
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Conway, who is the finest man in all 
Ireland.” 

“ That is a bold assertion,” rejoined the 
countess of Drogheda* “ Ireland contains 
many fine men sure. Lord Conway is 
tall and well made, .and carries his head 
upright; I dare say the earl of Drogheda, 
my husband, would 'like a regiment of 
soldiers as tall as him.” 

“ In my opinion,” resumed sir Harry, 
addressing Miss Obrien, “lord ^Conway 
looks handsomer now than at the time 
when the duchessc Vitteroy and tlie coun¬ 
tess Laval quarrelled about opening a ball 
with him ; but if my memory is. correct, 
la hcllc veuve obtained the envied distinc¬ 
tion-” 

“ Of being ridiculed and lauglied at by 
all her acquaintance,” said Miss Obrien; “ I 
perfectly recollect the circumstance, poor 
silly hcgiieule! but really, sir Harry Ogle, 
you astonish me.” 

“ Pqurquoi, m 'u belLa ange ?” asked sir 
Harry. 

“ You have ruined yourself for ever in 
my opinion, as a connoisseur in female 
beauty,” replied Miss Obrien; “ believe 
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me, sir Harry,' I shall never respect your 
taste again, after calling the dingy-looking 
coratesse Laval handsome.” 

“ Pardonnez moiT returned sir Harry, 
eager to correct the error he had commit¬ 
ted ; “I never, in -my own particular, 
thought her naore than passahlcmcnt him; 
her complexion had"far too deep a tinge of 
olive for me, . though I certainly have 
heard her admired.” 

“ By lord Conway, I suppose,” said Miss 
Obrten, with a sneer; “ but there is nothing 
to wonder at if it was so, for men have 
strange tastes.” 

“ It did not appear she was d son gout,’ 
replied sir Harry, “ or he would have tried 
to prevent her marrying, and quitting 
Paris so suddenly ; her husband, the baroi 
Huminel,' is particularly ugly, and ok 
enough* to bo her father.” 

“ Sans doutc lord Conway was tired o 
the liaison,” said Miss Obrien, “ and ad 
vised her to avail herself of the baron’; 
folly; and his being very rich, old, anc 
ugly, were strong inducements to persuadt 
her to marry him; the comtesse Lava 
was poor, her reputation not in hon odeur 
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and imperious necessity demanded the sa¬ 
crifice of her inclinations, that she might 
retain her place in society, which malgre 
her rank, wealth could alone, secure to 
her; many have played the game conve¬ 
nience, and found themselves gainers; and 
it matters very little, whether a hushand 
he ugly or handsome, though, of the two, 
I think it better he should be the former, 
for in admiration of themselves, handsome 
men are ai)t to overlook the beauty of 
their wives.” 

“ Tlie man who has the superlative hap¬ 
piness to call you his wife,” Veturiicd sir 
Harry, laying his hand afi'eetedly on Ids 
heart, “ can never forget to admire and 
adore your superlative beauty.” 

“ You are a superlative flatterer,” said 
Miss Obrien, smiling, and displaying her 
embroidered stockings and pink satin slip- 
])ers; “ but your des paroles dc sole have no 
effect on me, w'h^ set so little value on ex¬ 
terior charms.” 

“ Vhila un agrernent de plus P' exclaim¬ 
ed sir Harry, gazing on her feet; “ those 
tijper ankles, those delicate feet, without 
the lumicrc du sentiment you so eminent- 
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ly possess, would furnish theme for eternal 
admiration. I wish you would give me 
one of those exquisite little slippers.” 

“ What possible use could you make of 
it,” asked Miss Xlbrien, “ if I was inclined 
to indulge your request ?” 

“ Use!” repeated sir Harry ; “ I would 
not profane it by Base appliances; no, I 
would preserve it as a matchless curiosity, 
unique, as much for its elegant form as its 
diminuti.ve size.” 

‘“Like theglassen slipper of Cinderella,’' 
observed lady Indiana Corry, laughing: 
“ but after dl your compliments, sir Harry 
Ogle, it is not a curiosity, nor yet unique 
in size, for Miss Lambart’s slippers, my 
mamma’s, and my own, are smaller.” 

Miss Obrien drew in her feet, reddening 
with vexation, and longing to box lady 
Indiana’s ears for her impertinent contra¬ 
diction and remark ; but looking incredu¬ 
lous, and smiling superciliously, she said, 
“ Indeed! very possible!” 

The honourable Mrs. Carleton, wishing 
to restore the good humour lady Indiana’s 
remark had disturbed, directed the atten¬ 
tion of Miss Obrien to lord Conway, by 
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saying, “ According to the opinion you 
have expressed, it will be better lord Con¬ 
way should remain unmarried; for in that 
graceful attitude, leaning against a tree, I 
think I never saw a more perfectly hand¬ 
some man.” 

“ His person is wejl forifted,” rejoined 
Miss Hflmore, “ and the contour of his 
Head grand ; but in niy opinion, for I have 
M! taste for demigods, he is too towering 
in heiglit; his figure is altogether too large.” 

“ IjOrd Conway is said to resemble the 
tatues of Antinous,” replied Miss Obrien, 

“ and lie is not a little vain, I promise you, 
of his majestic height and commanding 
person ; but mum on that subject, for here 
he comes, to display his godlike propor¬ 
tions.” 

l.ord Conway was entering by the French 
window, when Don Carlos, suddehly dis¬ 
turbed, jumped from the EgyptLenne 
couch, where he,had reposed beside his 
mistress, and, with an angry snarl, fixed 
his sharp teeth in his lordship’s ankle, who, 
naturally impatient and irascible, berame 
so furious at the sight of his blood, and the 
-smart inflicted by the bite, that he threw 
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the little aniYnal with violence from the 
window, against a,*tree, where he lay qui¬ 
vering in the convulsions of death. 

M iss Obrien shrieked and fainted, but 
taking no notice of her, neither offering 
any apology to the«ladies, who were pale 
with alarm, iord Conway uttered a volley 
of oaths.—“Thecursed brute may be mad,” 
exclaimed he; “ tke poison may even 
now have entered my veins, and I may 
die of liydrophobia.” He then rushed from 
thd' apartment, ordering the dog to be shot, 
and the family physician and surgeon to 
be insta.ntij^ sent for. 

Miss Obrien being revived by the vola¬ 
tiles aj plied to her nose and temples, pro¬ 
tested, “ Don Carlos was not mad, he was 
only ill-tcmpcred, like the brute who 
threw him from the wdndow; but lord 
ConwiTj- shall find—” Here she paused, 
and declaring herself quite ill, retired 
witli the honourable Mrs. Chatterton, 
who looked even more discomposed than 
herself. 

Sir Harry Ogle had followed lord Con¬ 
way, with an intention of offering his ser¬ 
vices to ride off for the physician; and 
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the ladies were left by themselves, to com¬ 
ment on the outragcdiis conduct of lord 
Conway. 

IMiss Lambart had seen much of liis 
lordship’s violence before the present in¬ 
stance ; but Miss Belmore, wdio had never 
witnessed any thing like the fury he had 
evinced,. lifting up h*er liands and eyes, 
prayed she might i»ever again be present 
at such ;i scene. 

“ I sliall never think lord Con\\:ay hand¬ 
some again,” said Mrs. Garleton. 

“ Indeed he looked frightful,” rejoined 
lady Indiana. 

“ r’aith noNv! he looked wopse than 
frightful,” replied lady Drogheda; “ some¬ 
body, this morning, was after comparing 
him to a god, but, for my part, I .think he 
is a great deal more like the devil.” 

The assurances of his medical attendants 
having convinced lord Conway that the 
dog was not mad^ and that the bite on his 
ankle had a favourable appearance, and 
was not likely to be attended witli serious 
consequences, either to his health or the 
symmetry of his leg, considered it proper to 
make apologies to the ladies for the fright 
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his violence had caused them; but while 
their hienseance accepted his excuses, their 
minds retained the unfavourable impression 
made by his execrations and distorted coun¬ 
tenance. 

The countess of Vandeleur was secretly 
glad that Ddn Carlos was dead, who had 
once or twice bit her favourite poodle; and 
while she affected great sorrow for Miss 
Obrien’s indisposition, who kept her 
chamben for near a week, she made up her 
mirid to believe that her illness was nothing 
more than affectation, a display of delicate 
nerves, artfully designed to interest the 
feelings* of lord Conway, and excite his 
compunction for having terrified her into 
such a lamentable state of suffering, and 
induce him to propitiate her resentment 
for the loss of Don Carlos with some ex¬ 
pensive’ trinket: but while the countess 
ofVandeleur, nearly as unfeeling as her 
son, tliought lightly of Miss Obrien’s ill¬ 
ness, the honourable Mrs. Chatterton was 
almost wild with alarm, not altogether 
out of affectiona'te concern for the indispo¬ 
sition of her niece, but for herself, and the 
share she had to sustain in the storm which 
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she feared was impending, and which was 
likely to be of the utiftost consequence to 
her future station in life. Trembling with 
apprehension, she saw all the favour slie 
had so long enjoyed with the countess 
Vandeleur entirely ‘ruined, through the 
unlucky hrouitlerie betw'een lord Coinvay 
and her niece; she beheld herself left out 
of all the future rouVs, balls, and concerts, 
that would bo given by the count(\ss at 
Dublin, whitiier the family wefc ti) rc- 
uiovo, as soon as their mansion, now fitting 
up witli the utmost magnijicence, was 
ready to receive them: tlie-more JMr.s. 
Cliatterton reflected on the implacable and 
stubborn temper of' her niece, the more 
she felt convinced, that through the detest¬ 
able little beast, Don Carlos, she should 
be utterly excluded from the circles of 
haut toil, and discarded from elite society, 
have only the distressing alternative’of re¬ 
tiring altogether from the amusements of 
the-world, or to join the assemblies she 
bad hitherto despised, cojjiposed of per¬ 
sons without rank, name, or consequence. 
To avoid this terrible and much-dreaded 
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evil, the honourably Mrs. Chatterton ex¬ 
erted all her eloqiftence to persuade her 
niece to make her indisposition an ex¬ 
cuse for returning home, where she would 
enjoy quiet, an5 have more and better at¬ 
tendance than could Be procured at Done- 
raile Castle. 

But this Miss Obrien peremptorily re¬ 
fused, declaring that she would on no ac¬ 
count be persuaded to remove from Done- 
raile. Castle, because she knew lord Con- 
way was anxious to have her gone, and 
she determined to remain, oti purpose to 
annoy him and his haughty imperious mo¬ 
ther, who had for some time beheld her 
with no approving eye.—“ But 1 will con¬ 
vince the proud countess of Vandeleur, 
and her paragon of a son,” continued Miss 
Obrien, “ that I am not to be offended, 
insulted, or neglected, with impunity. 
Not that I at all care for, or regret the loss 
of Don Carlos—quite the contrary; for 
the little ill-tempered brute was a perpe¬ 
tual torment to me; but lord Conway shall 
not exercise his savage propensities on any 
thing that belongs to me; I will teach him 
to respect- 
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“ Dear Charlotte,” interrupted Mrs. 
Chatterton, “ how you rave! Pray do 
not exert yourself in this way, and speak 
so loud; the servants will hear and report." 

“ Let them report,” sdid Miss Obrien; 
“ I will speak as loud as I please. Lord* 
Conway has had no^ respect for ray feel¬ 
ings, and I will let him see that an of¬ 
fended woman- 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear Char¬ 
lotte, be calm, for you really put me in 
fear for your life,” said Mrs. Chatterton, 
ready to weep at the obstinate resolve of 
Miss Obrien not to return home. 

“ lie under no apprehension for me, I 
entreat you, madam,” said Miss Obrien; 
“ I am infinitely better to-day than I was 
yesterday; and pray do not fatigue your¬ 
self with attempting to persuade me out 
of my resolves, for as soon as I am able to 
descend to the drawing-room, I.will as¬ 
suredly have my,revenge on lord Conway, 
by telling the countess of Vandeleur a se¬ 
cret, that shall make her years tingle, and 
that in the presence of all her guests. The 
outrageous conduct of lord Conway to me 
£ 2 
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was public enough—I was not insensible 
to the sneers and iiu^uiring looks of those 
who pretended to offer me assistance; but 
their curiosity shall be satisfied—they shall 
ali be admitted fo the j)articipation of a se¬ 
cret, which, to oblige lord Cenvvay, has 
been !)itherto fept inviolable.” 

'I'lie honourable Mrs. Chatterton had 
not the least curiosity respecting this se¬ 
cret; pcrliaps her suspicion had glanced 
at it before. She had, however, no wish 
to 1)0 present at the menaced disclosure ; 
she rather desired to. be a hundred miles 
off u'beii it was made; she knew, in the 
fiaming 61ieek of Miss Obrien, that offen¬ 
ded pride was giving nerve to her resolves; 
aiul tlie honourable Mrs. Chatterton trem- 
l.'led at the idea, that she should be com¬ 
pelled, though much iigainst her will, to 
witness some ev^nement tres grand, which 
she would gladly have esc.fped, even by a 
lit of sickness; and she }vas mentally de¬ 
bating whether it would not be the wisest 
plan s!ie could ,adopt, to feign sickness—a 
sore throat and fever, of which she knew 
the countess Vandeleur was so afraid, that 
she would suffer her to depart without 
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seeing her: but before Mrs, Cbatterton 

had quite settled her* mind to tliis ex])e- 

dieiit, Mrs. Millcfleur brought in a note 
* . ^ 

from lord Conway, ctmtaining a request 
to be admitted to see Miss Obrien. At 
first, tlic offended fair ouq velKMiienlly per¬ 
sisted in refusing to see fiim; but Mrs. 
Cliattcrton, who saw the utility of gaining 
time by a reconciliation, so successfully 
urged and ])ersuadcd her, that she at last 
consented to grant him an int»r\iew the 
following morning in her drtssiiig-r(a)m. 

W'latl was said at that interview remains 
undisclosed; but it appeared lord Con¬ 
way's apology was accepted; for'the next 
day Miss Obrien appeared at dinner, aiui, 
to the great displeasure of the carl and 
couiiiess of Vandeleur, Alfred 'vas sealed 
by her side, and as attentive as ever. 

file month was gone by that'the carl 
had allowed the countess to siiui^^he af¬ 
fections of Ada .and Alfred; but the time 
drawing near when the visit of the ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. Chattcrtoii^and Jliss Obrien 
was to terminate, she persuaded her lord 
that it would be best to let them go, be¬ 
fore she questioned Ada respecting her 
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feelings towards^^er cousin, or demanded 
from him what his real sentiments and in¬ 
tentions were in regard to Miss Obrien. 

Tiie earl was not disposed to acquiesce 
with this new arrangement; and without 
communicating his intention to the coun¬ 
tess, had determined to interrogate his son 
the following morning; but being that 
night seized with a fit of the gout, he was 
obliged to postpone his designs, being fear¬ 
ful that the contradiction, refusal, and op¬ 
position, he expected to meet, would pro¬ 
duce irritation, and drive the disorder to 
his stomach, or his head, either of which 
might cost him his life; and the earl of 
Vandeleur was not yet willing, or prepared, 
to resign the pomps and vanities of the 
world. 

“ I wonder how Miss Obrien can bear 
to be so'closely wrapped up in that im¬ 
mense shawl, this very warm day,” said 
the honourable Mrs. Carle,ton. 

“ She is chilly perhaps, and fearful of 
taking cold after^her illness,” replied Miss 
Lambart. 

“ She has com])lained of not being well 
for some time past,” said lady Indiana 
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Corry, “ and she does right to take care 
of herself, now she is Si little better; for it 
would be a shocking thing if she was to 
go into a decline; and you know, mamma, 
sir Harry Ogle observed yesterday-” 

“ Sir Harry Ogle is next-door neigh¬ 
bour to a fool,” interrupted lady Drogheda. 
“ A decline! no. Indy, jewel; there is no¬ 
thing of that sort •the matter with the 
young lady, I am sure and certain. Faith, 
if I liavc any' judgment of her cqsc, she is 
much more likely to increase than decline!” 

“ Certainly, you know best, mamma,” 
replied Indiana; “ but I Ifcard colonel 
Lismore observe this morning,.that she 
looked thin, and her nose was got sharp; 
and 1 thought it very unfeeling of lord 
Conway to laugh, because he seems to pay 
her so much attention; and he did not 
even affect to be sorry for her, but said, no 
doubt she would recover her good looks, 
for her disorder did not appear to%e dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“ Faith now, I believe lord Conway is 
quite right in his opinion,’^ said lady Drog¬ 
heda ; “ I am much mistaken if she is not 
getting fat.” 
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“ Dear mamma, how can a person get 
fat, that eats so littie, and complains of 
being unwell ?” 

“She eats plenty of green trash,” re¬ 
plied lady Drogheda; “ and I am i)ix\ty 
certain she will get rid of her conijdaint, 
before the apples are ripe she is so fond of 
eating, though they 'have no more taste 
than the tree on whiclnthey grow. I w<in- 
der her aunt, the honourable Mrs. Chat- 
terton, does not notice the alteration in 
the— - —lJut, sure I have no business to be 
after making remarks, about what does 
not concerii ifie at all; though I am cer¬ 
tain, if Miss Obrien was any kin to me, I 
should be apt to insist upon her seeking 
after the only proper remedy in her case.” 

“ And what is the remedy, mamma?” 
asked lady Indiana, with a naivete that 
proved the purity of her thoughts and 
mind. 

“ It is' iiot becoming in a young girl 
like you to be so inquisitive, Indy,” re¬ 
plied lady Drogheda. “ There, mind your 
book, and give oVer asking questions, ho¬ 
ney, about wliat you do not understand.” 

Miss Belmore blushed, as she exchanged 
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looks with the honouijable Mrs. Carleton; 
for lady Drogheda li^d awakened susn’- 
cions unfavourable to the virtue of INJiss 
Obrien; but Miss JLatubart, equally im* 
suspicious as lady ln(iia)iii, wondered, if 
ladv Drogheda knew a reined v for Mi..< 
Obrien’s complaint, she did not point it 
out, and advise iser to try it innucdiately. 

The young ladies having left the apart¬ 
ment to take a walk, Mrs. Carleton said— 
“ I cannot affect, lady Drogheda,* to b.e ig¬ 
norant of your meaning respecting Miss 
Obrien’s indisposition; I uiq^t confess I 
have observed an alteration in her person 
since I saw her at Dublin ; but I am still 
unwilling to believe there is any thing in¬ 
correct in her conduct.” 

“ As to Miss Obrien’s conduct,” replied 
lady Drogheda, “ 1 will take upon me to 
say, it is any thing but prudent; and I 
should be vastly sorry if my jL*'.Hgliter, 
lady Indiana Cony, was to be after walk¬ 
ing in her steps; and I am surprised the 
countess of Vandeleur, who is too particu¬ 
lar by half, in some things, does not see 
the shameful intimacy between lier son, 
and Miss Obrien: why, Ihe other morn- 
E 3 
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ing, I caught them Rocked up together in 
the temple, at the' bottom of the new 
shrubbery; did that, look prudent?—and 
I saw her with my own eyes; for I peep¬ 
ed through the keyhole—yes, 1 saw her 
' lolling her he^d upon his shoulder, in a 
way that convinced.me there was some¬ 
thing not proper between them: but sure, 
my dear Mrs. Carleton, as the countess 
Vandeleur is so blind, it would only be 
doing the part of a friend to open her eyes 
to Miss Obrien’s situation; for I must say, 
I think sl'e not a fit companion for the 
other young ladies, who are certainly mo¬ 
dest and well-conducted in their behaviour 
to the gentlemen; and the first time I 
meet the countess alone, I shall be after 
making her acquainted with what I have 
seen, and what I suspect.” 

“ I would rather advise you to let the 
countesA-inake the discovery herself,” said 
Mrs. Carleton; " she, perliaps, will not ap¬ 
prove your being more clear-sighted than 
herself. The beginning of next month the 
honourable Mrs. Chatterton and her niece 
go to Limerick; and as they will so soon 
take their departure, I think, lady Drog- 
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heda, you had bettei; confine your obser¬ 
vations and surmises to your own bosom ; 
neither lady Indiana f-orry, Miss Ijambart, 
nor Miss Belmore, converse with ISIiss 
Obrien more than politeness demands; and 
the virtuous principles ayd delicacy of- 
mind they so obvioiisly possess, will pre¬ 
vent them from being influenced or ir.- 
jured by any improper example.” 

“ I believe you are right, Mrs. Carleton,” 
replied lady Drogheda; “so I ^hall.just 
be after letting things take their own 
course, for the countess Van^cleur is, we 
all know, very odd in her notions, and 
proud as the old one himself; and, sure, 
she might not be at all obliged to me for 
my interference.” 

“ On the contrary,” resumed the ho¬ 
nourable ISIrs. Carleton, “ she would pro¬ 
bably be offended, particularly as the mat¬ 
ter appears to sully the lustre o£lbrd Con¬ 
way’s character.* 'J’he affair, if your sus¬ 
picions are just, cannot be concealed long. 
Leave the discovery to time; persons of 
the countess Vandelcur’s way of thinking 
seldom thank, or forgive, the friend that 
reveals to them a disagreeable fact.” 
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“ Faith, ,and I 'wish, to make 

mysdf an en^my,” FepHe<|.My Drogheda; 
“ and for alt It never did like Miss Obrien, 
I am sOTry for her folly.7 *Well, self-praise 
is no recommendation, sure; and 1 Irate to 
•brag; but my Jjusband, the earl of Drog¬ 
heda, was a little wild in his youth, and if 
I had not kept him at a distanceJCffid took 
care of my virtue, I iSiould nol* this day 
have been countess of Ikcigheda,'^nd a 
visitor at'Doneraile CastSe.” 
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CHAP. II. 


** 1 ilktf him DO*, lie IS u luaa muiic up 
Ol lu^slcrjp; in temper violetU 
Observe his e^e, 'iis like ihe basilisk's, 
Flupli^g ritadh venuQi, lie» luuks tuc promi. 
The correct index ot llii lieurr, in vttiicli 
Ar|i inidul thoughts,"’kicked intentions - 

A tflShUiuguc.*’ 


OratuijAo 8pe«k*4Ui Inlin'rte fleet of notbiuig, more than aii) unn lu 
Veiucet|bit r^sooe arc mf two grains of ^sliout hid in two 
boahala ist chaif; 4bull akfek all day ^ou find them , and 
when yott<iE^Te Umm, tln^ are wuriU the search 


.. .[ ■ . .■ ( fiow by two-tieuded Jaiius, 

Nature hath drained strung feilovis in her time. 

SlIAKESerAKli: 


j I' - ** Tliei% is de'^iiny 
In tamkgki A Oeciltt^ wiH not be 
Corapdtted. I love tKit, and am certaih 
You are not by f.tie a|i|l3|%ed to be 
My hosband ; 4 reject. 

Your su»t.'’ 

Th* cou||te8s of VslA^ear, a perfect wo¬ 
man of fasfah%.«Wii(>ppi«^9ed neither ten¬ 
derness of fteaifpior paneiiee of temper, 
was little||^pt^to soothe tlie irritation 
oocasione^hy pain, ot to enliven the dul- 
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ness of a sick chamber; she therefore con¬ 
tented herself with paying a short visit to 
her suffering husband* morning and even¬ 
ing, with coldly^ inquiring how lie had 
rested the preceding night, and expressing 
d hope she did npt feel, that bis pain would 
shortly abate, and allow him to join the 
society of his friends. Having performed 
this duty according to established rule, the 
countess left her lord to benefit as he might 
by the prescriptions of, his physician, and 
the care of his attendants, secretly rejoi¬ 
cing that this, most apropos gouty attack 
had incapacitated the earl, and delayed for 
a time the dreaded hrouiUerie which she 
was certain would take place with lord 
Conway, whose ill-govem^ temper would 
burst forth on the first appeafaiice of com¬ 
mand or restriction. 

The countess, who still cherished the 
hope that'he prefenri^, iBd would marry 
his cousin, was willing t(f let him grow 
weary of the cxigeante'M 'm Obrien, whose 
mmauderies would, after a time, disgust 
and weary him, particularfy when he found 
no notice was taken by the ea^pr herself, 
of his ruse de jeu^ for only in that light 
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did she consider his a^cting to be so cper- 
dmient amoureux with Miss Obrien, and 
acting the cavaUere $ervante-^'a. character 
she was persuaded lie assumed with no 
other intention than pour s'amuscr, and to 
try how Ada would be affected by his 7ion^ 
chalante maniere to her, who could not be 
unconscious, artless and unpretetuling as 
she was, that her beauty greatly surpassed 
that of Miss Obrien: her natural timidity 
and delicacy of mind, aided by the che¬ 
rished precepts of the sensible and virtuous 
baroness Wandesford, mad^ her shrink 
from the free conversation, and avoid, as 
much as hienseance would permit, any ap- 
pearartce of intimacy with Miss Obrien. 
Studious to conceal, rather than display, 
the rich and varied endowments of her 
highly-cultivated mind, Ada was content 
to remain in the background,^ and allow 
Miss Obrien to play the prin^al role on 
all occasions, and render herself as conspi¬ 
cuous as she desired. But while, in spite 
of all her efforts, the ingenuems counte¬ 
nance of Miss Ijahibart betrayed the alarm 
and inqi||l||ude of her mind, deprived of 
its tranquillity and cheerfulness by the 
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mysterious and 'deceitful conduct of lord 
Conway, his self-delflding mother persua¬ 
ded herself that piquQ and jealousy caused 
the alteration in her looks, and the thought¬ 
fulness of her manner, and that the depar¬ 
ture of Miss Obrien would restore her 
bloom and cheerfulness. 

Equally misled by vanity, lord Conway 
proudly exulted in thelbelief that love of 
him “ made pale the rose upon the fair 
one's check that, spite of her denials and 
repeated assertions of dislike, her young- 
heart was devotedly his; and that, when 
opportunity served, he should triumph ti) 
the utmos't extent of his wishes. 

The complacency and good humour 
with which Miss Belmore listened to the 
eternal nothings uttered by sir Harry 
Ogle, so much encouraged the belief that 
he was admired and approved, that one 
morning, ^after much aelf-gratulation on 
his personal appearance and winning be¬ 
haviour, he took courage to decide the de¬ 
gree of favour he possessed in the fair bo¬ 
som of Miss Belmore, of whom he re¬ 
quested the honour of a feM^oments’ 
conversation in private. Uns^tidous of 
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the declaration he was meditating. Miss 
Behnore would have (Offered no ohjoction 
to his request, only that she was averse to 
be made the repository of Ins secrets: willi 
this feeling she replied, “•Tliat he eould 
not possibly liavc a coiiimnnieation I'or her 
ear, that might not, with e<^ual propriety, 
be made known to her friends.” 

Sir II any laid hi* hand upon his lieart, 
siglicd, and did his best to make his un¬ 
meaning counUnance look interefiting and 
pathetic, as he said, “he wished to impart 
to her alone a matter which certainly lit* 
could liave no objeetioa to mdke public to 
the whole world, only he hoped she would 
grant him a [>rivate audience, as he 
thought-” 

The honourable Mrs. Carleton laughed, 
and said, “ Neither Miss Lambart, tior 
myself, I can venturg to affirm, Ifave the 
least curiosity to become acquitted with 
your hopes an^ thoughts, sir Harry.— 
Frances, my love,” continued she, address¬ 
ing Miss llehnore, “ pray oblige sir Harry 
Ogle by attending to bis rerpiest; in the 
mean tim& Jdiss Lambart will favour me 
with her ra^ppany, on a visit of condolence 
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to the countess Vandeleur, whom I have 
not seen this morning, and who, no doubt, 
must be greatly distressed and concerned 
at the protracted illness of the earl.” 

M iss Lambart, glad of an excuse to es- 
^ cape the tirade of sir Harry Ogle, followed 
Mrs. Carleton.* 

Sir Harry Ogle looked foolish, and seem¬ 
ed at a loss how to begin. 

M iss Belmore begged him to be quick 
with his ijommunication, “ For,” said she, 
looking on her watch, “ I have promised 
lady Indiana Corry and the earl of Drog¬ 
heda to ride?with them this morning, and 
I have not above a quarter of an hour to 
spare from my appointment.” 

“It requires little time, most lovely 
and adorable Miss Belmore,” replied sir 
Harry, gathering opurage. from the recol¬ 
lection that ‘"faint heart never won fair 
lady," “ to declare to,you the impression 
your beau^ has made on the susceptible 
heart of your slave, or to assure you tliat la 
chaine queje parte fera toute ma gloire" 

“ Prodigiously complimentary! 1 must,, 
allow,” said Miss Belmore; ‘‘^t was it 
merely to tell me this you reqi|&ted a pri- 
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vate interview, which, on iwcollection, is 
only a repetition of wlat you are in the 
constant habit of saying to every lady you 
meet?” 

" But that is only flattery,” replied sir 
Harry, “ selmi le coutume, what the sweet 
creatures expect from every \^cll-bred man; 
but en verity, the sincere devotion of my 
heart is yours alone^ and I entreat you, 
beautiful Miss Belmore,” said he, dropping 
on one knee before her, “ I entrojit you, 
smile upon my passion, accept my ad- 
dreses, and suffer me to hope you will be¬ 
stow your fair hand upon life, the most 
humble and ardent of your admirers.” 

Miss Belmore could scarcely refrain 
from laughing, as she looked at sir Harry, 
whose face was twisted into a most lu¬ 
dicrous attempt to express the tender pas¬ 
sion.” 

“ The tim%is gone by, sir Harry,” said 
she, “ when lov§-smitten kni^ts threw 
themselves at the feet of ba-ight-eyed dam¬ 
sels, to receive from their fair bands the 
reward of bravery, or a tyrannous command 
t» perform 0Ome perilous adventure, in 
proof of thwtrue affection and allegiance; 
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but as -you have fierformed no valorou's 
act to merit reward^ and as I have no com¬ 
mand to lay upon you, I request you will 
not remain in tliat ridiculous posture.” 

Sir Harry Ogle v-cry much disapproved 
the word ri<liculous, as applied in the pre¬ 
sent instance ;*he had intended his attitude 
to be elegant and captivating, and before 
he rose up, he glanced at his person in an 
opposite mirror, and thought she was 
wretcliedly deficient in taste, or dissembled 
her apjwobation. Conceit readily seized 
on the latter idea, and snatching her hand, 
before she tvas aware of his intention, he 
kissed it repeatedly, declaring his belie!' 
that she was jesting n ith his passion, and 
that she was trying the strength of his at 
tachment, with a design to reward it.— 
“ Come, ma belle ange," continued he, 
“ make? me happy, by .saying you accept 
me—let me see you smile— 

“ As I have very frequyntly, before now, 
at your egregious folly and vanity,” inter¬ 
rupted Miss Belmore. “ I told you, sir 
Harry, I had but a short time to spam 
from an engagement; it is now expire^; 
but, to prevent a reiwwal of to me ex- 
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tremcly unpleasant subject, I beg to assure 
you, \our person is bty no means to my 
taste, tliat I disapprove your manners and 
conversation, and I now seriously and for 
('ver refuse your addresses; I should not 
luivc told you my sentiments in such very 
plain terms, had you not buffered your 
vanity to betray you into freedoms Avhich 
are highly oflensive.^and not to be allowed 
l)y any female of delicacy : your presump¬ 
tion. sir, has demanded from my this re¬ 
proval; it shall be my care to prevent a re¬ 
petition of it being necessary.” 

The crest fallen sir Harry "Ogle stood, 
like another Cymon, “ ncith gapiti^'inouth 
that testified surprise." 

Miss Helmore retired to fulfil her en¬ 
gagement. 

“ A downright vixen, ’pon my honour!” 
exclaimed sir Harry, as tlie closing door 
shut her fro;p his view; “ I have as much 
reason to rejoice at her refusal, as ever a 
poor devil of a mouse had, that w'as lucky 
•nough to escape from a trap: what airs! 
i would not marry her, if she had her 
weight in diamonds—such a spirit as hers 
would mal(§ a man miserable all the days 
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of his life, if it did not drive him to clap a 
pistol to his head—*sudj another termagant 
I never heard—make her lady Ogle ! no, 
no; she is not the sort of wife for me. 
Not like my ■person! poor tasteless crea¬ 
ture! I pity her want of discernment.” 
Sir Harry Ojtle drew from its case a pocket 
glass, examined his teeth, arranged the 
love-lock that hungmpon his left temple, 
and returned the little reflector to his 
pocket, .with a smile of complacency; he 
then changed the position of the brooch in 
his cravat, drew on his gloves, and saun¬ 
tered into the park. Emerging from a 
shrubbery, he beheld lord Conway and 
Miss Obrien.—" This is a curious liaison,” 
thought sir Harry, “ and I wonder at its 
continuance, for certainly there appears 
very little esteem between the parties; but 
n'hnpoH, it is no concern of mine.” 

As they drew near, theiinconversation 
did not seem agreeable to each other, for 
sir Harry caught a sentence or two tliat 
appeared like a retjucst urged on the part 
of the lady, which the gentleman refused 
to comply with. On perceiving the near 
approach of sir Harry Ogle, their voices 
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sank to a whisper, their ruffled counte¬ 
nances were instantly cc)inposcd, and their 
angry frowns changed into smiles. Sir 
Harry Ogle smiled too, though he had 
that within at variance with his calm ex¬ 
terior. But sir Harry was one of the Jiaut 
ton, and of what use is a fashionable edu¬ 
cation, if it cannot teach‘the art of seeming? 
The trio that now. met in Doneraille 
Park had not studied its deceptive rules 
in vain; not a trace of discontent^was to 
be discovered in the look or manner of 
these well-bred persons, who compliment¬ 
ed each other, satirized atid ridiculed their 
absent friends, with the same careless air of 
gaiety as usual, till Miss Obrien com¬ 
plaining of fatigue, they retraced their way 
to the castle. Passing under an open win¬ 
dow, they heard the tones of a harp. 

“ Miss Lambart is giving her pupil a 
lesson,” said Miss Obrien, with'a sneer ; 
“ it is a great loss to the rising generation 
that she is rich, for she would have made 
a most indefatigable governess.” 

“ One of her greatest accomplishments,” 
returned lord Conway, looking scornfully 
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on Miss Obrien, “ is lier perfect govern¬ 
ment of herself.” 

“ Miss Tjanibart plays like saint Cecilia, 
“ and sings like aii angel I” exclaimed sir 
Harry. 

“ Cray, sir Harry, did you ever bear an 
angel sing?”disked Miss Obrien. 

“ \"es,” replied the little fop, bowing 
low, “ I liave bad tUe superlative felicity 
i'.nd lionour of bearing yon.” 

Miss ^Obrien smiled, and called biin a 
superlative flatterd-. 

Lord Conway smiled also, but it was 
contemptuously, and said, coldly—“ Miss 
Lambai't sings and plays correctly.” 

“ I’orfectly in time and tunc,” said sir 
Harry. 

“ I’ray, sir Harry,” demanded Miss 
Obrien, “ do you understand music? ’ 

“ Not I, 'pon my honour, I do not 
know a note,” replied sir Harr)-; “ I can¬ 
not tell a minim from a crotchet.” 

“ Tin'll liow can you judge,” resumed 
Miss Obrien, “ whether Miss Lambart 
plays or sings correctly ?” 

“ Entirely by tny ear,” replied sir Harry; 

I have a most exquisite fine ear, and 1 
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Hatter myself some little* pretension to 
taste ; but certainly, scientifically speaking, 
I am no judge.” 

“ No, you have unfortunately discover¬ 
ed more of tlie criminal tlran the judge, in 
your praise of .Mis.s Lainbart,” said lord 
Conway. 

“ W'liy, is it a criine to praise a lady ?” 
asked sir Harry. 

“ W'ithout doubt, to jirai.se one lady in 
the presence of anotlier, is to be ^^uiltv of 
an unpardonable crime,” replied haal Con¬ 
way. 

“ 'Poll my honour, I am v;1s(ly sorry if 
I have ofrended,’ said sir Harry,•“ but I 
assure you. Miss Obrien, I had not tlie re¬ 
motest intention ol’ comparing Miss Lain- 
bart’s singing with yours.” 

“ You could not, for certainly IIktc is 
no comparison,” said lord Conway.* 

Miss Obrien looked at him witli the 
keen investigation of an inquisitor; but 
his countenance gave no evidence by u Inch 
she could discover the equivocation lurk¬ 
ing in liis speech ; and she rested iti the 
belief that he actually considered her voice 

VOL. II. r 
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and science sifperior to Miss Lambart’s. 
Turning to sir llirt-ry Ogle, she assured 
him lie had not at all ofi'endcd her, by 
being llie eulogist of Miss Lambart, whom 
he had lier penrtission to praise, adore, and 
marry witli all jiossible expedition, for no 
earthly occurrence would give her greater 
pleasure than to congratulate them on their 
nujitials. 

Miss Obrien was entering the castle as 
she made this speech, and her back bcin^ 
towards lord Conway, she did not see the 
incfliiblc disdain with which he regarded 
sir Harry CJglc, nor the look of fury he 
cast on I'ler. Throwing himself under the 
spreading branches of a tree, he repeated 
aloud— 


" Artful fiM/ii'f.s at event turn arc found, 

ir/n' irith thfir tru ks ttfid airs our patience Iru; 

111 |•<hn lht.tr ramioni rirroics itrtvc to u’uumi, 

'thfii the hiart, hij a iniug at the ii/e.*' 

Sir Harry Ogle, perceiving lord Conway 
did not follow Miss Obrien, as he sup¬ 
posed he would, approached the tree under 
which he reclined, declaring, ’pon bis ho¬ 
nour, it was a most salubrious and refresh¬ 
ing exercise to roll upon the grass—quite 
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a simple, primitive, and Arcadian enjoy, 
ment—a delightful rufal recreation; and if 
he did not intrude, l^c would, savs ccrc- 
monk, place himself in the same recumbent 
posture. 

Lord Conway's temper was not just then 
cokur dc rose; his meditations, though far 
from pleasant, he did not wish to have in¬ 
terrupted by such a brainless coxcomb; and 
he was on the point of telling him to 
choose another spot, and not obtrnde liim- 
self where his company was not desired or 
agreeable; but remembering U)at iiis fully 
had been serviceable to him, and might 
again, he stifled his ill-humour, an'd listen¬ 
ed witli seeming attention, while sir Harry 
said he wished to take his advice in a mat¬ 
ter of great importance.—" I dare say, my 
lord,” said the little fop, “ I need not con¬ 
fess what you must have perceiveef, as it is 
an undoubted fact, that very few things 
escape your very^cute observation.” 

“ You really give my observation much 
more credit than it merits; and to prove 
you overrate it, I must beg you will ex¬ 
plain, in direct terms, the matter you al- 
F 3 
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lude to, or I cannot be competent to offer 
you the advice you'^solicit.” 

“ Your lordsliip’s.coiisin, Miss Lambart, 
is extremely beautiful.” 

“ The ) oung lady is passahlcment hien," 
replied his lordship, coldly. 

“ Very gentle and amiable.” 

“ She appears so,” said lord Conway, 
with a strong effort concealing bis impa¬ 
tience to get at the point to which sir 
Harry Ogle was taking so tedious and cir¬ 
cuitous a path. 

“ Sensiljle, and highly accomplished,” 
resumed sir Harry, “ and-” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted lord Conway; 

I detest what the world calls sensible and 
accomplished women, for if they fancy 
themselves sen.sible, they weary you witfi 
sentinu'ut, or irritate you with argument; 
and if they believe themselves accomplish¬ 
ed, they annoy you with exhibitions of 
distorted faces on ivory, and red, green, 
and blue daubs, which they call laitdscapes, 
or they stun you with discords, which their 
flatterers misname music.” 

“ 1 confess myself to be a prodigious ad¬ 
mirer of accomplishments,” resumed sir 
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Harry, “ particularly when displayed by 
a sensible charming A.»male; for instance 
Miss Lambart; a m.-yi must be a stock or 
stone whom she could not inspire with ad¬ 
miration and love.” Lorfl Conway’s eye 
flashed contempt, as sir Harry added— 
“ And it is on the passion \ier beauty has 
inspired, that 1 am desirous of obtaijiing 
your lordshij)’s advtce. ” 

Scorn and derision were the predomi¬ 
nant feelings of lord Conway, as Ik* survey¬ 
ed tlie being, who, witliout any j)reten- 
sions, mental or personal, presumed to look 
up to her, the only' woman whom he, the 
heir of Vandeleur, thought worthy of his 
regard ; but assuming an air of inieoneern, 
he asked—“ Do you nu'an to say you are 
in love with Miss Lambart, sir Harry?” 

“ Kn Virile," rej^lied he, “ 1 am in love 
with her to distraction ; 1 thin.k of her all 
day, and dream of her all night; and if it 
were not for thc^hope of rendering itiyself 
agree.able to her, I should die of the tender 
passion.” 

• “ Can nuch ambition dwell in little 
minds," thought lord Conway, as sir Harry 
asked him, whether it would be best to dcL 
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dare his passion to Miss I,.ambart imme¬ 
diately, or wait till they met at Dublin? 

The image of Ada. radiant in youth, in 
innocence, and beauty, passed before the 
mental eye of lord Conway ; her heart, 
witii all its aflPeetions, he believed devoted 
to liiin, notwithstanding her asseverations 
to the contrary ; hut he wished to amuse 
hinisclf at the ex])encc of sir Harry Ogle’s 
mortification ; and with well-acted since¬ 
rity, i>e advised him to lose no time in 
preferring his suit to Miss Lambart—“ Re¬ 
member the good old adage, ‘ delays are 
dangerous," continued lord Conway ; “ as 
a friend, I advise you to take the first op¬ 
portunity that presents itself, to declare 
your passion to inn belle consinc; woo her, 
and win her, and be assured I vVish you all 
the success you deserve. But is not this 
a sudden whim? I understood your ad¬ 
miration and adoration wore offered at the 
shrine of Miss Belmore’s,beauty. I sus¬ 
pect your passion for Miss Lambart has 
been elicited by some pique, or petit 
brouillc. Come, be candid, sir Harry— 
have you not offcjided, or taken offence 
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at Miss Bel more? I see by your coun¬ 
tenance 1 have guessed right.” 

“ No, ’pon my lionoiir,” replied sir Harry, 
“we have had no sort of quarrel; Miss 
Belmore did me the honour to shew me 
a prefennee, which was very flattering, 
and I acknowledge I was a little dy;/ /,v with 
her, till I luckil}' discovered her temper. 
But it is ungentlcmanly to speak ill of a 
female, and I shall only observe, a very 
high si)irited wife would not lx,' to my 
taste; 1 have no idea of being henpecked; 
1 would not be the husband of a terma¬ 
gant l()r the universe. Mis^f Belmore, I 
have no doubt, thought she might he lady 
Ogle, whenever she pleased, and she has 
thrown out hints of approval wliich I 
woidd not understand, because 1 found our 
tempers would never agree.” Ijord Con¬ 
way laughed at this havardage,* sir 
Harry continued—“ No petticoat govern¬ 
ment for me—There is my friend sir Den¬ 
nis Kennedy, the poor devil dares not in¬ 
vite a friend ta his table, or engage himself 
to spend a day abroad, without asking per¬ 
mission of his wife; and, entre nous, my 
lord, the man who marries Miss Belmore 
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must not dare* to say his soul is his own; 
this w^as my reason for cutting—no female 
government for me.” 

“ You are perfectly'right to stick to that 
resolution,” said lord Conway—“ female 
government is not to be endured. But 
have you no compassion for the disap- 
])ointniont and regret you will occasion 
the poor lady, by withdrawing your ad¬ 
dresses ?” 

Sir Harry shrugged his shoulders, and 
declared, ’pon his honour, he was sorry, 
very sorry, but sincerely ho[)ed she had 
not so deeply fixed her regards on him, as 
to render her inconsolable for his loss. 

la)rd Conway, though he despised the 
egregious viuiity of sir Harry Ogle, hu- 
mouroil it, bj- saying, he thought it very 
possible she might pine herself into a con¬ 
sumption. 

“ But bei’ore I ofler my devoirs to Miss 
Lainbart,” resumed sir H^arry, “ it would 
perhaps be proper that 1 should inform the 
earl and countess of V^andeleur of my in¬ 
tention, and solicit their approval of my 
suit.” 

;■ “ If the young lady approves, that will 
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be quite sufficient for you,*’ replied lord 
Cot)way. “ The earl erf Vaiidoleur is one 
of Miss Lauibart’s guardians; but by the 
teuiire of Iter inother'« will, he is restricted 
from compelling, or even influencing, her 
religious or matrimonial sentiments tind 
inclinations; besides, 1 have a notion your 
suit would be rejected’in that quarter, for 
it is reported that tlR? earl and countess of 
\'andeleur have already .selected a husband 
{()!• M iss Jjambart, in which ease you cttti- 
not expect their concurrence. Xover look 
blank, man, at this intelligence, which, if 
true, ought not to discourage 3 ’ou ; the 
wishes and intentions of parents aiRl guar¬ 
dians present but feeble obstacles against 
determined resistance and perseverance. 
Make sure of the lady’s love, obtain her 
consent, and j’ou ina^' laugh at and de¬ 
spise opposition.” 

Sir Harry Ogle warmly thanked lord 
Conway lor his di.sinterested and friendly 
advice ; and promising to be guided by it, 
he left him, elated with hope, to arrange 
some complimentary speeches against he 
met Miss Lambart at dinner. 

V ii 
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Before he was well out of hearing, lord 
Conway exclaimed^—“ To be so pestered 
with a popinjay !' ,Yet the animal’s folly 
is diverting. In love with Ada ! will she 
listen to his notisensc ? will she accept his 
addresses? impossible! But he deserves 
caning for his insolent presumption, and 1 
feel inclined to inflict the castigation he 
merits. W ere he to^ask the concurrence 
of my lady mother, she would haughtily 
desire him to shorten his visit; and, at 
this particular time, ‘ I could better spare 
a better man,' for he relieves me from the 
irksome task of flattering her, whose insa¬ 
tiable appetite for adulation wearies and 
sickens me.—But if Ada should accept this 
fool, this gilded butterfly! no, no, it is im- 
jiossible that he should gain her love—a 
mind so exalted as hers, so rich in intel¬ 
lect, edn never so debase itself; she will, 
she must despise him for the arrogance of 
looking up to her. And I, fool! credu¬ 
lous fool! ‘ who, like the base Judean, 
have thrown a pearl away, richer than all 

my tribe,' who have hampered-Yet, if 

Ada loves me—if I were certain that her 
scorn was assumed-” 
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The approach of monsieur Lcmain put 
an end to this disjointqd soliloquy. 

Having read the letter the obse(p»ious 
valet presented, lord Conway tore it to 
j)icces, exclaiming— “ The mercenary 
scoundrel refuses my request! I perceive 
the bribe I otfered him wasliot sulTkient. 
McCarthy, the canting hypocrite, regrets 
he cannot oblige n*e, for the important 
document I wished him to send was given 

into the hands of-Let me bq gone !” 

said he, starting up; “ lady Drogheda and 
.Mrs. Cliatlcrton are coming this way, and 
I am in no humour to play tlfc agreeable, 
and answer impertinent questious. Be 
quick, Lemain, and gather up those .scraps 
of paper; leave nothing for the lynx eye 
of Mrs. Chatterton to discover, for her cu¬ 
riosity is ever on the alert.” 

“ Old, milor ; madarne Chatter is ver 
fond, given much to pry, and ask de ques¬ 
tion impertinent.” 

“ Follow me to my apartment immedi¬ 
ately,” said lord C'onway, hastily retreat¬ 
ing, as he perceived, from tlie direction the 
ladies had taken, they intended to join 
him. 
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“ Vat de diable, milor, tink he vill do 
now?” said Ijemaiii^as he gathered up the 
scraps of paper; “ here vill be de grand 
explosion ver soon—de blow up ; veil, 
n'hnpurtc, I sail' not fatigue mon tete vid 
dc affair. IMilor, he try to push off'de day 
of evil; but it vill stare, him in de face 
ver soon ; ha, ha, ha !” laughing heartily ; 
“ otn, oui, via Jbi! it'will be here tout-a- 
I'hcurc —ver soon.” 

“ Why will come very soon, monsieur 
Lemain ?” asked the honourable Mrs. 
Chatterton ; “ is there a stranger expect¬ 
ed ?” 

“ Ouii madame-” bowing and re¬ 

treating. 

“ Well, but you need not hurry so, 
monsieur,” resumed Mrs. Chatterton; 
“ stop and tell me the name of the person 
that is expected.” 

“ It vould be much, ver great pleasure 
afford me, madame, to oblige you ; but 
you will jwrdonne me, be so good, for 1 
have not heard de name mention.” 

“ Not heard the name mentioned,” said 
Mrs. Chatterton; “that is very.strange 
indeed, and exceeds belief.” 
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“ Sure now and moiinseer is after put¬ 
ting a trifling bit of a» joke upon us,” said 
lady Droglicda. 

“ A ery well, inoneieur, it does not sig¬ 
nify,' resumed Mrs. Cliattcrton ; “ I do 
not wish you to betray secrets, for a secret 
1 suppose it is, or you would not be so 
careful to pick up those scraps of paper.” 

*• Faith and that? may be done, and no 
seerct at all in the case,” rejoined lady 
Drrtgheda; “ for bits of paper .scattered 
about the grass are not much of an orna¬ 
ment.” 

“ Milor has not de vish, fle intention, 
datl lis billc't douw give troidde tuany per- 
.sonne to jnit dis and dat togeder, so he 
tell me, gader up cv{*ry pclit inuiyain ; so 
I obey his command, and pick dem all up, 
and now 1 go burn de JIamme amourcuse 
in de fire of de cui.fhte; and den I go dress 
milor.” 

“ I should reidly like to know who that 
letter came I'rom,” said Mrs. Chalterton ; 
“ but Lemain is as cunning as a fox— 
tin.re is no getting any thing out of him.” 

“ Faith and it is right little myself 
would understand,” replied lady Drogheda, 
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“ if he was ever so willing to tell, for 1 
know nothing at all of French sure, and 
mounsecr’s lingo is sucli half-and-half stuff, 
that it would puzzle a-moonshec to get at 
bis meaning.” 

« French is become so fashionable 
among persons in high life, and is so uni¬ 
versally spoken, that’ it would be worth 
while, my dear lady Drogheda, to devote 
a small portion of your time to acquire it; 
if you were to devote two or three hours 
every morning to study, you-” 

“ Study is it you mean,” interrupted her 
ladyship; “ me take to study French at 
my time of life! Sure now, Mrs. Chat- 
terton, it’s joking you are. I might, per¬ 
haps, be after taking your advice, if I was 
twenty years younger; but sorrow the 
time I had for study before I got married, 
and afterwards 1 was taken up altogether 
with nursing my babes, poor little lambs!” 
continued she, wiping away the tears that 
started to her eyes; “ they were all taken 
from me but Indy—my three fine boys, 
that I hoped to see brave soldiers like their 
father: but sure 1 am doing wrong to 
grieve after them, for the good priest, 
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father O’Connel, told me they were better 
provided for, and th^sweet little darlings 
were happier than I could have made 
them ; but I beg your pardon, Mrs. Chat- 
tcrton, for sure, when I-am thinkuig of 
my babes, and how often I have nursed 
the carl of Drogheda, myliusband, when* 
he has been wounded in battle, with the 
enemy on every side of me, and myself all 
alone, without a creature of womankind 
near me, to say so much as I am^ sorry for 
you, and I expecting to see the life go 
out of him every minute, and that I, poor 
creature, should be left a widow, to figlit 
my way through fire and sword, witli no 
one to j)rotect me, only him who has pro¬ 
mised to lie a hu.sband to the widow, and 
father to the fatherless.” 

The honourable Mrs. Chatterton was 
ready to yawn at what she tlunight the 
tiresome recollections of lady Drogheda, 
who continued to say—“ No, no, all my 
youthful days were spent in hanlships and 
troubles; and now, faith, %vhcn I have it 
in my power to enjoy life, and take my 
pleasure, I shall not be after plaguing and 
puzzling ray brains with studying how 
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to parley vows French. Lady Indiana 
Corry had the great luck to be born 
when her father was a general, and could 
afford to keep her to. her learning; and 
she can speak French, and sure that is 
quite sufficient, for she can interpret for 
the earl and irfc, as long as she remains 
with us; and when tlie darling gets a 
husband, faith, I believe we shall be able 
to make ourselves understood, because we 
shall alvvjiys have a friend with us, that 
speaks all languages, and is made welcome 
every where.” 

“ AVcalth h a powerful recommendation, 
1 allow,”.said Mrs. Chatterton ; “ but it is 
very desirable and pleasant to be able to 

-Hless my soul!” suddenly breaking 

off, “ that is the first dinner-bell. I had 
no idea it was so late; but your agreeable 
eonversarion, lady Drogheda, has so en¬ 
gaged my attention, that-pray let us 

make ha.ste, or it will be impossible for 
me to be ready for dinner.” 

The earl of Vandeleur’s gout still kept 
him a prisoner in his apartment, where, 
having paid their visit of condolence, sin- 
c*erc on the part of Ada and Mrs. Carle- 
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ton, the appearance of the* physician re¬ 
lieved tlie countess of Vandeleur from any 
further efforts to app/!ar affectionate, or 
pretend concern for •lier lord’s sufferings. 

Leading the way to her boudoir, the 
countess took a letter froiri a silver basket 
that ornamented tlie table at which she 
seated licrself—“ You perhaps, Mrs. Carle- 
ton," said .she, “ fnay have heard this 
morning from Dublin?” 

Mrs, Carleton’.s reply %vas a negative. 

" You tlien, as well as Miss Lambart, 
will be shocked ti) learn, that lady Neagle 
and sir Charles Rokoby are no*nK)re.” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Miss Lambart; 
“ both dead ?" 

“ It is too true,” replied the countess; 
“ thev are ImHIi dead.” 

“ Their marriage was confidently spoken 
of, as settled to take place in a fpw Veeks,” 
said .Mrs. Carleton; “and I met them 
in giMjd health, ^walking in the I’hoenix 
Park, ♦he morning before I left Dublin.” 

“ They were taken off very suddenly,” 
resumed the countess; “ but lady Philla- 
more has written me the particulars, and 
you shall hear.” Unfolding the letter, she 
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read the follov’ing extract:—“ The curricle 
of sir Charles Tlokcby was, as usual, dri¬ 
ven by himself; he appeared iii high spi¬ 
rits, and was observed to laugh heartily at 
something lord Neagle, who was seated 
beside him, said, when Dermot Moody, 
a well-known' idiot, ran across the street, 
flourishing a stick, to the top of which 
was tied a large bn nek of orange lilies, at 
the same time viveii’eniting ‘ King William 
for ever!’ cither the boy’s voice, or his 
orange lilies, frightened the horses, lor the 
spirited animals flew ofl“, with a speed that 
sir Charles, ■ though allowed to be a capital 
whip, was unable to check, or prevent 
them from dashing the ciirriele against a 
heavy-loaded waggon, which having just 
issued from a gateway into the narrow 
street, could neither turn to the right or 
the left, and the inevitable consequence 
was, the overturning of the curricle. Well 
had it beeu, if its utter demolition liad 
been the worst result! but, unhappily, sir 
Charles llokeby had an arm and leg bro¬ 
ken, and lord Neagle received a severe 
contusion on his head, besides bruises on 
different parts of his body. The house of 
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lady Xcaglc being in tlie next street, tlje 
suflerers were conveyed tliitbcr. Lady 
Ncaglo bad, for some days, been indis¬ 
posed, and tbc shock she reeeivi'd from 
tlic sight of her son and her lover bleed¬ 
ing, and to all appearance dead, tbrevv her 
into violent convulsions, in which she ex¬ 
pired the same night’ without ever be¬ 
coming sensible, though every method was 
tried to restore her. 'J'he bruises of lord 
Neagle are not believed to be of a,danger- 
ous nature, thougii lie continues extremely 
ill; but after having endured the amputa¬ 
tion of his leg, poor sir C'harh s liokeby 
only lingered to dictate his will,, and to 
exonerate the character of lady Neagle 
from every shadow of impropriety, in all 
that related to her acquaintance vvitli him. 
Only a small estate being attached to the 
title of Rokeby, sir Ciiarles bequeath¬ 
ed the whole of his immense property to 
lord Neagle, and^ his heirs for ever. At 
his own particular desire, sir Charles is to 
be buried beside lady Neagle, in her fa¬ 
mily vault.” 

iM iss Lambart sighed heavily. 

The countess of Vandeleur, laying down 
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the letter, raised her eyes to the face of 
her niece, and saicf—“ There certainly is 
no possibility of upderstanding the senti¬ 
ments of young ladies; it never once en¬ 
tered my imagination that you entertain¬ 
ed a penchant for sir Charles Rokeby.” 

Miss Larabart’s pale cheek was flushed 
with crimson, as she replied—“ If you had 
entertained such an idea, madam, believe 
me it would have been unfounded. As 
a man, sir Charles Rokeby never attracted 
my regard; but as a fellow-creature, suf¬ 
fering bodily torture from a fearful acci¬ 
dent, and called suddenly into eternity, I 
cannot help deeply feeling; and not for 
him alone, but for the untimely end of the 
injured, calumniated lady Ncagle.” 

" 1 am glad for lord Ncagle’s sake,” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Carleton, “ that sir Charles 
Rokeby’s dj’hig testimony has cleared the 
fame of his mother; for my own part, I 
never was sceptical with regard to her vir¬ 
tue, though I could not altogether acquit 
her of imprudence; but she was beautiful, 
and became a widow when she was little 
more than a child ; very many excuses are 
.to be found for her errors; and I most 
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truly lament the cause and manner of her 
death—it was terrible.” 

“ Very shocking indeed,” replied the 
countess. “ Poor sir Charles llokeby, 
though he had the character of a rover, he 
was so elegant, so perfectly fasliionable, 
and well-bred: heigho! I shall miss him 
extremely from my circle, particularly at 
Dublin.” 

Miss Lambart had no reason to believe 
the countess of Vandeleur was possessed 
of much sensibility; but the unfeeling 
way in which she spoke of so dreadful an 
occurrence, absolutely astonished as much 
as it shocked her. 

“ Lord Xeagle,” resumed the countess, 
“ will now be in great request, with dowa¬ 
gers who have marriageable daughters; in 
fact, he will now grow into consequence, 
with those females of rank wli^o, w hen he 
was poor, had not a smile to bestow upon 
him. His person is but so so; rather 
aw'kwaidly made about the shoulders; but 
n'ivqiorte, many young ladies will think 
his fortune worth playing the agreeable to 
obtain.” 

“ Lord Neagle’s excellent understand- 
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ing and amiable disposition,” replied Mrs. 
Carleton, “ are preferable to a handsome 
exterior; but allowing him to be a plain 
man, more enviable *H'iil be the lot of the 
woman to whom he gives his hand, if she 
has but wisdom enough to know that her 
happiness depends on the honourable prin¬ 
ciples of her husband, not on his person.” 

“ Lord Neaglc ougiit to be higldy obli¬ 
ged to you for being his voluntary enco¬ 
miast,” .said lady Vandeleur: “ and really, 
Mrs. Carleton, if you were not already 
married, this very warm panegyric would 
make me .suspect you had a design upon 
his hcait yourself.” 

Mrs. Carleton smiled good-humouredly, 
as she replied—“ You forget, countess, 
that I am older than the late lady Neagle.” 

“ Monsieur Cupidon is renowned, you 
know, for contrarieties,” said the countess; 
“ and a handful of years would afford no 
impediment to the exercise of his despotic 
dominion; and indeed we see frequent 
instances of ladies of a certain age being 
preferred, especially when they have the 
bonne fortune to preserve a youthful exte- 
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rior, which yon have effected, to my envy 
and admiration.” ^ 

Mrs. Carleton, though not vain of her 
personal eharins, wasmot displeased at be¬ 
ing coinpliincnted on the freshness of her 
complexion ; she wished to retain a youth¬ 
ful appearance, because she was sincerely 
attached to her husband, and was pleased 
to believe her j)er?*)n still had sufficient 
charms to retain his affection.—“ I have 
been a happy indulged wife,” sajd Mrs. 
Carleton, “ and have hitlierto enjoyed ex¬ 
cellent health, and to these causes I attri¬ 
bute my exemption from wrihkles and a 
sallow skin.” 

“ Why, to be sure,” replied the coun¬ 
tess, “ ill healtli is no promoter of beauty, 
and a harsh bad-tempered husband will 
wear out the very best constitution—eter¬ 
nal contradiction will have tlie vexatious 
effect of destroying bloom and planting 
wrinkles. But this is a distressing sub¬ 
ject—let us dismiss it.—Bless me, Miss 
Lambart, I have not heard your voice this 
half-hour—what can your thoughts be so 
deeply engaged in? are you meditating 
upon the perfections of lord Neagle ?” 
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“ No, madam,” replied Ada; “ I was 
thinking of his misfortunes—the loss of an 
idolized mother, and an esteemed friend.” 

“ The fortune he. gets by these losses 
will be a conseling balsam to his grief,” 
said the countess; “ though to you his 
acquisition of wealth is of little moment, 
who have sufficienl to enrich both ; and if 
lord Neagle is the oiiject of your prefe¬ 
rence-” 

Miss^ Lainbart blushed dce[)ly at what 
she thought an unwarrantable .and inde¬ 
licate investigation of her thoughts; and 
interrupting the countess, she said—“ Be¬ 
lieve me, madam, I have no ])reference 
for lord Neagle; he never was—never can 
be—any thing to me; though I confess 
I am premature in my denial, as it is not 
likely his lordsliip will expose himself to 
my refusal.” 

Of that the counte.ss of \’andeleur was 
by no means certain; but she did not think 
it necessary to express licr thoughts on the 
subject.—“ It gives me much -satisfaction,” 
said she, “ to find you are not impressed 
in his favour; for 1 confess my wishes do 
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not point out loH "NTeagls as a husband 
for you.” 

“ I am not impress|d in favour of any 
one,” replied Miss .Latnbart; “ I never 
permit myself to think »f marrying. I 
am yet very young; and if I can pretend 
to answer for my own intentions, it will 
be some years, at leaSt not till I am of 
age, that I shall allow myself to think of 
altering my condition.” 

“ A most wise and discreet resolve,” 
returned the countess, laughing; “ but, 
alas poor mutable human nature! like 
other wise and prudent resofves, it will 
assuredly be broken. You are not of my 
faith, therefore not obliged to confess, or 
else I have a notion it would appear, that 
a certain tall, brilliant-eyed young noble¬ 
man-How is this—tears and agitation! 

I really did not expect to find you So very 
sensitive and nervous on the subject. But 
pray be composed; for if, as I suspect, I 
have guessed truly, you ™ay be certain, 
dearest Ada, of my warm approval and 
concurrence.” 

Mrs. Carleton could nojfe. mistake the 
VOL. II. G 
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taeaning of the countess; but having wit¬ 
nessed the very particular conduct of lord 
0>nway and Miss Obrien, she wished that 
the lovely artless ^liss Lambart should 
regard him witl>indifference; but her tears 
and blushes served to confirm the opinion 
that she actually loved lord Conway, 
though she repeatedly assured the coun¬ 
tess her heart was perfectly free. 

“ For the present,” said the countess, 
^ we will let the subject rest; but I trust 
E very shMt time will put us in possession 
of a clew to certain mysteries, which, I 
CKinfess, have given the earl of Vandeleur 
and myself much secret uneasiness. But 
cheer up your spirits, my dear Ada; your 
reserve and timidity affords the bold and 
{resuming an advantage which could not 
po^ihly be theirs, if you would only dress 
your face in smiles, and exert the pre¬ 
eminent talents with which you are gifted, 
and which, I am concerned to say, since 
the arrival of lord Conway, you have been 
as careful to hide, as most young ladies 
would to display, any they might chance 
topossesA” 

Vexed and mmrtified beyond measure 
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at the interpretation that bad been put cm 
her looks and depress^ spirits, which had 
given cause fgr betief jhat she encouraged 
a partiality for lord .Conway, Miss Lam- 
bart retired to her dressing-room, to we«p, 
and think how she might best convince 
the countess of Vandeleur and her guests, 
how much they had misjudged her heart, 
and mistaken the oause of her dejection. 
The good baroness Wandesford, whom 
she reverenced and loved as a parent, was 
gone on a tour to the lakes; at the present 
distressing moment, she could not apply 
to her for advice; and she noW dee^y re¬ 
pented that she had suffered false shame 
to prevent her from informing,Jbfer bert, 
and indeed only true, ^friend, at the com¬ 
mencement of lord Gonway’s insulting 
conduct.—“ Yet a little wdule longer,” said 
Ada, “ I must suffer this mortification, 
and then I will explain ail 1 have endured, 
and all I fear, to my more than mother; 
and she will feel for, and understand, my 
wounded delicacy, and free me at once 
from degradation and persecution.” 

Janet, in spite of the repeated waramgs 
G 2 
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of her mother and the advice of Miss 
Lambart, had lent a pleased and attentive 
ear to the broken ^English, of monsieur 
Lemain, till he had persuaded her that she 
was the prettiest girl he had ever seen; 
that he was over head and ears in love with 
her—that he "would, whenever she liked, 
make her his wife, and take her to Paris, 
the largest and grandest city in the world, 
where he would set up a tavern, of which 
he woujd make her mistress, where she 
would have nothing at all to do but dress 
in silks and satins, be affable and obliging 
to her gucst«, and order and scold her ser¬ 
vants. .Poor Janet! similar flattery and 
fine promises had won the belief of older 
and wiser females than her; and it is no 
wonder that such grandeur and happiness 
in perspective, was too much for the weak 
brain, and weaker heart, to withstand. 

Janet was most sincerely attached to her 
mistress, by whom she had always been 
treated with particular kindness; but she 
had been led, by Leinain’s artful qucstioijs, 
and the pernicious example of M iss Obrien’s 
femme dc ehamhre, ma'mseUc Millcflcur, to 
ijpeak freely of every person, and every 
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circumstance that came under her obser¬ 
vation. Through heJimprudent commu¬ 
nications, Lemain was enabled to convey 
to lord Conway an exaggerated account of 
Miss Lambart’s dislike of Miss Obrien, of 
the restless nights she passed, and the tears' 
she slied in the retirement other chamber, 
all which the artf’u^ Frenchman represent¬ 
ed as proceeding from the violent passion 
she entertained for his lordship. 

M'hat the heart wishes, it is [)rone to 
believe, even against opposing evidence; 
and tliis was the case with the proud, in¬ 
fatuated Alfred. The conduct of Ada to 

• 

himseli’, at all times distant and reserved, 
would have convinced him that he had 
failed to awaken in her young lieart a ten¬ 
der sentiment; but, unfortunately, lie was 
well experienced in the coquetry, of wo¬ 
men ; had he not known that they refuse, 
with the hope to be solicited—retire, to be 
pursued—throw'coldness into their looks, 
to hide tlie warmth of their feelings—and 
teach their lips to pronounce no, when 
their inclinations would glady say yes— 
and had not the intelligence continually 
brought by Lemain fed his vanity, by. 
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suggesting that Miss Lambart was jealous 
of his attentions to I Miss Obrien, and was 
actually fretting herself to death for love 
of him, he might have believed himself an 
object of indifference, if not of absolute 
' dislike, to his<fair cousin. 

“ En verity, milor, mademoiselle Lam- 
bart, she be tnalade d/^mour; she vill die 
of de jalousee, if you no take de pity.” 

After having listened to Lemain’s ac¬ 
count, which more and more confirmed 
his belief of Ada’s .love, lord Conway 
struck his fgrehead With his clenched hand, 
and furiously exclaimed—“ I see it all; I 
have suffered myself to be duped, gulled, 
imposed upon* by that artful——! have 
been a fool, an idiot! for I ought to have 
been well aware that the opinion of a wo¬ 
man wqs never to be regarded in any mat¬ 
ter that related to her own sex, particu¬ 
larly where beauty and talent were the 
subjects of inquiry.” 

“ C est bien vrai, milor,” said Lemain ; 
“ de vomans never praise de beaute in von 
anoder; de female here, and at Paris, and 
all over de vorld, all de same; out, oui, I 
, understand dat.” 
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** But do you understiinJ, Lemain, that 
I am desperately, se?^ou8ly in love with 
Miss Lambart ?” 

“ Oui, oui, mijor, de ver same as you 
be eperdument amoureux a thousand 
time before,” replied Lmiain, laughing > 
“ let me try if I (»n have de recollection— 
dere vas the marchpsa dat, you run away 
vid from her mari, and dat run away from 
you vid de baron von Sotlenberg.” 

Lord Conway did not appeat pleased 
with this reminiscence; but though he 
frowned, Lcmain, nothing aN^ecb continu¬ 
ed to say—“ Den dere vas de pretty 
peasant girl you buy of her mo'der; she 
did not run avay from you, but — —” 

“ She was a fiend,” interrupted lord 
Conway ; “ never mention lanthe again; 
if I had not left her, .she would liave poi- 
scoied me; if you value my favour, speak 
of her no more." 

“ Den dere vas de French ladies, de 
duchesse Villeroi, and de coratesse Laval, 
and madame St. Roussillon, and her sister 
mademoiselle Rosemont, you know, mi- 
lor, you vas in love vid dem all; and now 
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I tink of de names of more, great many, 
besides mademoiselle Obrien.” 

“ I detest her,” exclaimed lord Conway, 
furiously ; “ she is my plague, my tor¬ 
ment.” 

“ Mafoi, so 1 hear ver much gentlemens 
say, after dey are— 

“ Peace,” interrupted^lord Conway; “if 
you wish to continue in your present si¬ 
tuation, never breathe a hint of that 
cursed—^—forswear all knowledge, forget 
altogether——I would,” continued lie, 
pressing his, hand upon his forehead, “ I 
would I could erase all remembrance from 
my brain: that pajler, Lemain, that pa¬ 
per, so essential to my future happiness, 
that infernal record of my folly — has 
Milleileur searched carefully ?” 

“ She, tell me so, milor—.she turn every 
ting out of de trunk, and de banbox, she 
look in de dressing-case, in de casket 
among de bijoux; but after all de romage 
and de trouble, she find no papier, no ting 
of de sort.” 

“ Bid her search again,” said lord Con¬ 
way, impatiently ; “ she has perhaps over¬ 
looked it; tell her, the moment she places 
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it in my possession, I will give her a hun¬ 
dred guineas.” 

“ Ver handsome douceur, certainemcnt,” 
replied Lemain ; “ and. mamselle Milic- 
fleur vill, sans doubte, sec her interest in 
dis affair, and vill make *von oder looK 
avec ])leasure, milor." 

“ If this cursed papeir can be secured,’ 
resumed lord Conway, “ I may pursue 
my own v\ishes, and at the same time 
have the credit of obliging the earl and 
countess of Vandeleur; but if I fail to 
recover it, why then, other methods 
must be resorted to.” 

After taking a few perturbed strides 
across the apartment, his lordsiiip seemed 
suddenly to recollect himself; and bidding 
Lemain reach his hat and gloves, asked— 
“ Did you not tell roe Miss Larnbart was 
gone to the village ?” 

“ Oui, milor; her nurse, her mere, as 
mademoiselle iJambart call de old voraans, 
has met vid de malheur, de accident to 
hurt her foot, or her arm, or something, 
so mademoiselle, in much ver great con¬ 
cern, go vid Janet to see vat is the matter, 
G 3 
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for B^e ver good, and have de tender 
heart, and feel for ^e poor peoples, and 
de nurse above all de rest.” 

“ I wish to converse with Miss Lam- 
bart, free from the observing eyes that fol¬ 
low my every* action here at the castle,” 
said lord Conway ; • “ follow me to the 
village, Lemain, and be careful to make 
the agreeable to the souhrette, while I 

confer with her mistress.” 

« 

Norah had unfortunately sprained her 
wrist, and had suffered much pain, but 
the swelling*had gone down, and the in¬ 
flammation had disappeared ; and the old 
woman, in comparative ease, was enjoying 
the fresh morning air at her cottage door, 
when Miss Lambart and Janet surprised 
her by their early and unexpected visit.— 
" And SHre is it yourself, my darling Miss 
Lambart, that is caring for, and thinking 
of your old nurse, and coming all the way 
from the castle this bles^ morning, to 
know, and see with your own sweet eyes, 
whether she is getting better, when you 
have so many genteels at the castle, and 
are altogether so taken up with helping 
the countess to entertain her company, 
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now the earl, poor gentleman, has got bis 
gouty fit come upon (fiim. Sit down, my 
jewel, for I am suce you must be tired, 
walking in the sun this warm morning; 
and faith now, I am glad my neighbour, 
Katty M'Gore, was so thoughtful and 
kind as to step in and brush up the floor 
a bit for me, for«8oiTow the use can I 
make of my arm yet; but thanks,” said 
Norah, turning up her eyes, and devoutly 
crossing herself, “ great thanks be to him, 
who ores even for such a worm as I am, 
and to saint Patrick, and to all the saints, 
not forgetting the blessed oil you. sent me 
to bathe my wrist, for the pain has nearly 
left me, and 1 shall soon be able to do for 
myself again; but I am after prating all 
about myself sure, and you are looking 
quite pale and-” 

“ I am a little weary with my walk; 
do not alarm yourself, dear mother,” said 
Miss Lambart;*“ I am extremely thirsty, 
and a little new milk would greatly re- 
froh me.” 

“ You shall have it directly, my jewel,” 
said Norah ; “ run, Janet, to the field 
where Katty^ M'Gore is milking; make 
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haste—take that glass jug, and come back 
again without stopping to say a word to 
Katty 

As soon as Jaoet had left the cottage, 
M iss Lambart drew her chair close to 
?^orah, and taking from her neck the gold 
chain so often mentioned, she pressed her 
finger on the ornameut attached to it, 
which opening, disclosed, in rude charac¬ 
ters, the words, “ Erin go bkagh,” and 
the initials G. F. G.” 

“ To whose name, dear mother,” said 
Miss Lambi«rt, gazing with deep interest 
on the quivering lip and tearful eye of her 
nurse, “do those letters belong? Tell me, 
I beseech you, what was the name of the 
stranger who gave me this chain ?” 

Norah shook her head. 

“ J cannot even guess what secret cause 
you may have for conc^lment,” resumed 
Miss Lambart; “ but youy tears,, your 
changing count«iance, conspire to con¬ 
vince me you can explain this mysterious 
gift; you can tell me-—yes, dear Norah, I 
know you can tell me the name of the 
donor.” 

• “ And is it my countenttnce that is after 
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deceiving you, nay dear child ?” said Norah, 
wiping the tears from|her ears; “och then 
the more shame for it, at these years, and 
after receiving so much good advice from 
father O’Leary, to be committing .siieli sin 
and wickedness: as to m^ tears, honey' 
dear, they have no meaning at all at all, 
only but just the sorrowful remembrance 
of the })oor gentleman, who looked so thin, 
and pale, and sad, when be kissed your 
smiling face, and bung the chain about 
your little neck, and prayed so earnestly 
for a blessing on your head.” 

“ Shall I never learn the name of this 
generous, interesting stranger ?” said Miss 
Lambart, pressing her lips on the chain 
with great emotion, her tears mingling 
with those of Norah; “ 1 would give 
worlds did 1 possess them, to ksiow his 
name.” 

“ 1 was never told it# machree,” replied 
Norah; “ and ft Cuts Aie to tny heart’s 
core, .sure it does, to think thatyoii should 
be asking me sn^^many times to tell you 
what the gentleman never so much as 
whisperetl in my ears. Ochone! and then 
to think of !fheUm O’Connor, my own 
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brother’s son, one of my own blood, never 
once sending to inqifire after his relations, 
since he left us to go. rambling about the 
tvorld beyond seas, bad manna-s to him 
Tor the same! Do notyouw^p. Miss Lam- 
bart; a lanna Vown you are young, and 
may expect to see many and many happy 
years, when my ould bead is laid under 
the sod; it is myself sure, my precious 
bouchil, that has the cause to be shedding 
of the salt tears; not, honey, because my 
face or my tongue is deceitful at all to 
you, whom i love aa dear as my own life, 
but beciiuse I have nothing at all sure to 
tell you that would give you the least bit 
of satisfaction, and because I can get no 
intelligence concerningi^that boy, Phelim 
O’Connor, who has gone &way from these 
parts so many sorrowful years*^' Och sore, 
and it would give me the greatest of com¬ 
fort, if he would 0®ly be after putting pen 
to paper, and just idiing me the life was 
clean gone out ef him, and that he had 
been decently waked, fuid buried like a 
Christian.” 

Miss Lambart was endeavouring to com¬ 
fort her foster-mothw,' when the cottage 
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door suddenly opened, not to give entrance 
to Janet with the rnil’jC, but to admit lord 
Conway, who advance Without ceremony. 
Miss Lanrbatt almost shrieked when she 
beheld tlie intrude; and Nowih, starting 
from her chair^ asked'Vbat Vere his lord¬ 
ship’s commands. 

“ Commands, my good woman—-1 have 
none,” replied lord Conway ; “ I called to 
inquire after your health, and to jgffer you 
any assistance you might stand in need 
of; but I perceive any interference on my 
part is altogether unnecessary,* Miss Lam- 
bart being here.” 

“ Sure and she is,” replied Norah, “ and 
blessings ou.her, it is myself that has the 
great reason to know and l)e thankful to 
her goodnessf and it is very kind and 
thoughtful of your Imrdship, to be caring 
about a poor worthless creature like me, 
and coming out of your to—” 

“ Never speak* of it, Norah," interrupted 
lord Conway; “ I should feel muc-h pleasure 
in being serviceable to you; die morning 
is warm, and I am thirsty—will you allow 
me to sit down ?” 

Norah would have banded a chair, but 
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seating himself on a bench near the door, 
he asked her if she could give him a 
draught of milk or wbey. 

Norah saw by.the look of Miss Lambart 
that she was not pleased at his lordship’s 
intrusion ; but fearful of offending tlie earl 
and countess of Vandeleur, by shewing 
disrespect to their son,<«he quitted her seat 
to seek after Janet, whose long absence,” 
she said^'* was unaccountable, particularly 
as she had been told to make haste; but I 
suppose,” added Nbrah, “ she is chattering 
with Katty^in the dairy.” 

As tlie old woman spoke, she was 
moving towards the door, when Miss 
Lambart, happy to seize the opportunity 
of quitting lord Conway, bade her remain. 
—“ I have been here much longer than I 
supposed,” said she, looking at the cuckoo 
clock that ornament^ a corner of the cot¬ 
tage. “ Remain, dear N<wah ; your wrist 
is still very weak, <md may suffer from the 
exertion of moving about;' 1 will send 
Katty M‘Gore with the milk: I dare 
say I shall find Janet with her.” 

But jthe quick eye of Norah had already 
found Janet, and in a situation highly dis- 
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pleasing to her, seated under a ha3gc witli 
a young man, and that man lord Conway’s 
French valet, as detestable as the “ duoul” 
to her, who bad a prejudice against his 
nation, and believed evcty Frenchman 
must be wicked, and his intunacy danger¬ 
ous to a young wonrvan. Unheedful of 
Miss Lam hart’s rejpiest that she would 
remain, Norab, brimful of anger, darted 
out of the cottage, to vent her indigmition 
on lier impudent daughter; and before 
Miss Lambart could follow her, lord Con¬ 
way closed the door, and pla<jL‘d his back 
against it. 

“ Let me pass, my lord,” said Acla; “ I 
insist upon your removing from the door; 
how dare you detain me?” 

“ Love, my fair cousin, will dare do 
much, iJiat woman in her aecret thought 
approves, while she affects to resent and 
frown. I conf^” continued lord Con¬ 
way, “ I have given you cause to be dis¬ 
pleased, to complain of my conduct; I 
confess, Ada, it has bew ambiguoms; you 
have accused me of deceit, you have be¬ 
lieved me unprincipled; but thougli I may 
have appeared all this, and even wor^. 
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yet ca» I lay my hand upon my heart, 
and say, it is sincere in its adoration of 
you; I utter not^e language of deceit, 
when I most sol«nnly swear, I love you 
best of all your sex. Nay, be not so im¬ 
patient to leave me: why do you struggle 
to release your hapd ? If you knew the 
pleasure it gives me to press upon it the 
kiss of true affection, you would not grudge 
me the happiness, or cast on me such 
chilling* looks of scorn and incredulity. 
Cruel, inexorable girl, you have inspired a 
passion that will expire only with my life.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself to make pro¬ 
fessions', my lord, for they gain no belief 
with me,” replied Ada; “ they make no 
impression, for, young as I am, and inex¬ 
perienced in the way# of the world, I am 
not so weakly credulous as to be imposed 
upon with the inflated iat^age of ro¬ 
mance; 1 neither approve il6r credit your 
professions of love; as the son of the earl 
and countess of Vandeleur, and my rela¬ 
tion, you have my good wishes—your 
conduct will not allow me to add my 
respect.” 

” I will entitle myself to that hereafter,” 
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said lord Conway, “ and unbounded 
love shall prove to you*—” 

“ I desire not your^ppc,” resumed Ada; 
“ for was I certain \baf.your professions 
proceeded sincerely frotn, your heart, 1 
would answer as 1 have evgr done—from, 
me you have nothing to fat^e—I never 
can return your love.” 

Lord Conway’s reply was interrupted 
by Norah driving Janet in before her, 
with the milk she IuhI been sent'for, but 
had entirely forgottcn,^while listening to 
the tascinatiOg compliments of the insinu¬ 
ating monsieur Lemain, who had entran¬ 
ced her senses, and spell-bound her to the 
bank under toe hedge, by comparing her 
eyes, her lips, and her cheeks, to all the 
flowers of the field. Alas, poor Janet' 
the delusions of man liave caused many a 
simple maiden, as wdl as thee, to take 
no note of timer and forget their duties. 

W iss Ijamhart wished Norah good¬ 
morning ; and resolving to,lake the short¬ 
est path to the easily she hastened from 
the village, hoping * that lord Conway 
would receive her rejection as she design¬ 
ed it, al^ intinde bis ofibnsivc declara- 
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tions Gpop her no more; but 

though she walked^ fast, to prevent his 
overtakiqg her, atj ,tbe entrance to the 
park, to her sufprt^ and vexation, she 
saw him leanipg on the gate, which he 
opened to let ,hei^ pass, and found him de¬ 
termined to be ner .escort home, 

Janet fell back, much better pleased to 
have monsieur Lepiain for,^ companion 
than her mistress, who had closely ques¬ 
tioned her respecting her long absence, 
and reproved her for not returning with 
the milk she had been sent for, all which 
Janet thought extremely hard and cruel, 
especially at that time, when her mother 
had not only scolded, but had, in addition 
to her words, given her a smart box or two 
on the ear, for neglecting her duty, and 
sitting beside, and listening to the out¬ 
landish jabber and lies of a French jacka¬ 
napes ; for by this ^^rading appellation, 
Norah, in her anger, had called the capti¬ 
vating Lemaitn who, while obeying the 
commands of his ^rd, was pursuing his 
own designs against the silly Janet, who 
believing every word he uttered, sighed 
for the hour when he ipould tftike her 
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madame Lemain, and plaqe her at the 
head of the first tavern in when she 
should rustle in her silks, wear a watch at 
her side, and have nothing to do hut com¬ 
mand her servants. Oh, how Jariet long¬ 
ed for the happy hour, when neither mis¬ 
tress nor mother would her aetions, 

when she should assume all the dignity of 
a married wonjan, sind call the delightful 
monsieur Lenihin husband! But while 
Janet thought her companion the most en¬ 
tertaining and agreeable of men,* though 
she did not understand the one half of 
what he said to her. Miss Lambart 
was beyond measure annoyed by lord 
Conway, who, though so lately and so 
seriously repulsed, again renewed the 
theme of his love; insolently protesting 
his belief that her dejection, so apparent to 
him, and, indeed, to all her friends, was 
occasioned by a passion for him, which she 
vainly attempted to conceal and deny. 

“Your vanity be your jiuuishment,” 
said Miss Lambart, darting on him a look 
of indignant contempt. 

“ Your love—this little white hand,” 
forcibly placing it under his arm, “ shall 
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be my reward,” replied lord Conway; 
“ circumstances, tyrannous circumstances, 
dearest Ada, compel me to adopt a beha¬ 
viour not only mysterious and seemingly 
dishonourable, but repugnant to my na¬ 
ture, and hateful to myself. I am, at this 
moment, the’slave of—but a very short 
time will render concealment unnecessary— 
a very few days will, 1 hope, enable me to 
explain, to your entire satisfaction, the 
motives that have constrained me, most 
unwillingly, believe me, to-” 

“ I ask no explanation,” interrupted 
Ada; “ I inquire not into your motives; 
I request, lord Conway, nay, I insist, that 
you cease to persecute me with avowals of 
love, and to insult me with accusations 
and suspicions, which have no foundation 
but in your own vanity; your professions 
are offensive to my delicacy, and I again 
repeat, I never will accept your addresses.” 

“ Till they are sanctioned by the earl 
and countess of Vanddeui-,” said lord Con¬ 
way ; “ weU, obdurate girl, your prudery 
shall shortly be gratified, and then theformal 
rules of propriety being observed, you 
will allow me to hope.” 
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“ Hope nothing from nje ” returned 
Miss liarabart; “ our relationship, if I had 
no other objection, would be quite suffi¬ 
cient to deter me froija ever thinking of a 
nearer connection.” 

“ The wisdom of the Protestant church,” 
said lord Cotiway, sneeringly, “ forbids, I 
thijik, a union betweon second cousins, 
but lays no restricUon on those a degree 
nearer in blood—ridiculous! I laugh at the 
folly of such prohibitions; surely, Ada, 
you have more sense than to be tram¬ 
melled by a law tliat has neither divine 
precept nor human policy to support it. 
It is obvious to me, that our mutual friends 
are desirous that we should marry; in fact, 
I have long known this; 1 will not answer 
for their motives being altogether disin¬ 
terested ; but for myself, and ray own 
sentiments and feelings, I swear, if there is 
truth in man, it is yourself, Ada, not your 
wealth, I am anxious to possess; were you 
utterly destitute* and portionless, your 
lovely {terson would, as now, be the object 
of n)y hope—I should be equally eager to 
secure your affection, ai»d obtain your 
band.” 
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“ Had yoqr lordsliiginade these profes¬ 
sions in the presentse of the friends you 
allude to,” returned Ada, “ I might have 
believed them prompted by the honourable 
spirit of sincerity; I must have felt grate¬ 
ful for the preference given me, though I 
should then have declared the impossibility 
of accepting your hand.” 

“ Beware, inexorable girl!” exclaimed 
lord Conway; “ you know not what acts 
of desperation I may be driven to commit; 
forbid me not to hope!” 

“ My principles,” replied Miss Lambart, 
“ will not allow me to hold out a hope that 
I never intend, that I never can realize; and 
be assured, that insult, persecution, and 
menace, are much more likely to excite 
hate than love.” 

Lord Conway’s eyes flashed fire; he bit 
his lij3.till the blood started.—" Yonder,” 
said he, “ are the partj% returned from 
riding; I do not chuse to be met by them, 
at a moment when yodr obstinate refusal 
of my love has rendered me unfit for idle 
conversation.” 

Monsieur Lemain approached, to ■whis¬ 
per the approach of the party dismounting 
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at the lod<;e. With tlie ufalimiant look 
of a (lemon, lord Conway fixed his meteor 
eyes on the terrified Ada, as if he would 
read her most secret thoughts. Perceiving 
lier turn pah*, he bade Lcinain proceed 
to the castle with all speed, and prepare 
his tilings, that he might dress—“ I shall 
follow,” said his lordshfp, “ immediately.” 

Pemain bowed, iftid went on. 

“ I know not,” resumed lord Conway, 
“ I know not, Ada, how to believe you 
serious in the dislike you exprc.ss of me, 
for 1 am not accustomed to sue in vain for 
female favour and approval ; Init if your 
disdainful refusal of my love j)roceeds from 
attachment to anotiier, by all that is sacred ! 
never will I allow that other to call you 
his—never, Ada; mark my word-, for 
they will prove immutable as fate, never 
shall you give this hand to another while 
I have life.” As he sj)oke, he relea.sed her 
hand, which he had tightly grasped, and 
threw himself over a gate, into a shrubbery 
that led to a back entrance into the castle. 

Pale, trembling, and almost fainting. 
Miss Lambart sunk on the root of a tree. 
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to the great astonishment of Janet, who 
wondered how she could look so distressed 
and unhappy, when she had been walking 
with such a handsome young man as lord 
Conway, who, all" the gentlemen and ladies 

at the second table had settled was to be 

• 

her husband; which had been farther con¬ 
firmed by the repeated asseverations of 
monsieur Lemain, that they were over 
head and ears in love with each other. It 
was not. possible for Janet to doubt the 
opinion and word of monsieur; and she 
accounted for Miss Lambart’s present si¬ 
tuation, by supposing she had quarrelled 
with her lover, a matter she considered 
of no consequence, remembering that she 
had often heard—“ The quarrel of lovers 
was the renewal of love.” 

To the great relief of Miss Lambart, she 
found file equestrian party had not recog¬ 
nised her, but were advancing by a diffe¬ 
rent path to the castle. Being much re¬ 
vived by the aid of Janet’s smelling-salts, 
which she never went abroad without, be¬ 
cause she had been told by Mrs. Sprucely, 
the honourable Mrs. Chatterton’s waiting- 
gentlewoman, that it was monstrous gen- 
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tl6el, and vastly fashionable; to have tre¬ 
mors and delicate health, which she at 
j|very opportunity affected, though her 
K)sy cheeks and ready laugh contradicted 
ker assertions. 

The intrusion of lord Conway made 
Miss Lambart resolve never agaitj to visit 
Norah’s cottage, without taking some per¬ 
son with her, to prevent the annoyance 
she had that morning endured from his 
presence; and she was most happy.to reach 
the castle without further interruption. 

Tlie honourable colonel Lismore, though 
he had obtained the appellation of a male 
flirt, was in reality undeserving of so odious 
a character: no man more highly estima¬ 
ted the fair sex than he did, or was more 
ready to give them credit for virtue, and 
every amiable quality; but it had been his 
misfortune to meet with females' whose 
portions scarcely supported tiieir rank, yet 
whose beauty might have secured his heart, 
had they not betrayed the mortifying fact, 
that his rank and fortune gave him conse¬ 
quence in their eyes, and that to these 
alone he was indebted for their smiles and 

H 2 
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preference. Was the happiness of a man’s 
life to be sacrificed to a beautifn! face? 
and was it wonderful that colonel Lis- 
morc, possessing sense, delicacy, and feel¬ 
ing, should withdraw his attentions, for 
Jie had made no professions, from such 
heartless, venal beings?—“ The venj head 
and front of his offending had this cjctcnt, 
no more." The rich colonel Lismoi e, heir 
to a dukedom, was a welcome guest every 
where; but he had become wary and sus¬ 
picious, and had made up his mind never 
to marry, unless he was lortunate enough 
to meet an artless unsophisticated creature, 
innocent and amiable, who loved him for 
himself alone; and in lady Indiana Corry 
he believed he had found the being formed 
to make him happy, for she was lovely, 
artless, and amiable; lie beheld with se¬ 
cret ap’proval the preference she always 
gave to the society of Miss Lambart and 
M iss Belmorc, and hovv carefully she 
avoided being more than distantly polite 
to Miss Obrien. Every hour he discover¬ 
ed a new charm in the little fairy; and in 
her blushes, and unconscious e.xpression 
of preference, he had the supieme I'elicity 
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to know that he had inspired in her young 
ingenuous heart a first tender sentiment. 
Innoeeiil and sincere, he was certain Unit 
his rank and weafth had never been 
thuiiglit of’, or ealeulatcd upon, by India¬ 
na ; her feelings had not been influenced 
by avarice i>r ambition, but with all the 
canduin of innoctaicc, unvitiated by the 
venal maxims of the world, she loved him 
for himself alone. 

It was now plain to the comj)rt,‘hcnsion 
of the earl of Drogheda, who that other 
was that his daugliter had ajluded to, in 
her letter to lord Cioghnickelty, whom she 
said she preferred to Ids nephew,'the ho¬ 
nourable Mr. Oxmantown; nor cotdd he 
doubt the preference being mutual, for the 
watchful eye of tlie father had been warily 
observant of the behaviour of colonel Lis- 
more, whose looks and attentions to lady 
Indiana Corry were not tO be mistaken. 
Having expressed his ideas on the subject 
to his lady, she declared her ap|>robati( n, 
by sa) ing—“ Sure then there can be no 
rea.sonable objection to the honourable co¬ 
lonel Lismore paying his addre.sses to 
Indy; lor, not to mention his plentiful 
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fortune, that same heavy lump, Mr. Ox- 
mantown, was not at all to be compared 
with him; faith now, it was no wonder 
that when the two stood before her eyes, 
Indy should prefer the colonel, for he is as 
lively as a bird, and handsome enough to 
be the son of a king.” 

“ I care nothing at all for Ins person,” 
replied Drogheda: “ if Indy thinks him 
handsome, well and good ; but faith now, 
honey, i care a great deal about his being 
a man of honour—sorrow to the heart of 
the .scoundrel that should dare to treat 
Indy ill, for sure it is herself that is the 
pulse of her father’s heart; but I have a 
better opinion of the principles of colonel 
Lismore—for is not he a soldier?” 

“ Sure it is himself that is all that, and 
a gentleman into the bargain,” returned 
the countess of Drogheda; “ and is not he 
the next heir to the duke, his uncle, who 
has no nearer relation at all at all; and 
faith now, little Indy stands a fair chance 
to be a duchess. But, Drogheda, honey, 
has colonel Lismore opened his heart to 
you—has he asked your consent to pay 
his addresses to Indy ?” 
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" Well then, you wometj are always in 
a devil of a hurry about settling these sort 
of matters,” said Drogheda; ” 1 remember 
you gave me no peaee at all sure, till I told 
you my intention was to take you before 
the soggarth, and make a wife of you.” 

“ And did I ever give you reason tore- 
])ent tlie day you married me?” asked 
lady Drogheda: ‘•have not I been a loving 
and f.iitliful wife to you, in fair weather 
and foul weather, in camp and ii\ barracks, 
in war and in peace, in sickness and in 
health ?” 

“ Faith and you have, dialing,” replied 
Drogheda; “ and I must be a big villain 
if I was after denying that you have been 
the most faithful comrade, the most care¬ 
ful tender nurse, and the truest kindest wife 
that ever marched by the side of a soldier 
through the skirmishes of life:’but it is 
time enough, jewel, for Indy to marry— 
let us keep guard, as good sentinels ought 
to do, over her, and leave it to the colonel 
to make his proposal, without our hurry¬ 
ing him; for sure and sure now, matrimony 
requires a man to think seriously, iK'forc 
he tics a knot with his tongue that he 
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can never untie with his teeth; and Indy, 
you know, is but a child entirely; and 
though I wish her great luck in a husband, 
yet I am in no hurry sure to get rid of 
her, a vourneen.”' 

The business of the toilet, so tedious 
with some females, occupied but a small 
portion of Miss Lam hart’s time; and be¬ 
fore she descended to the drawing-room, 
she had leisure to reflect upon the incohe¬ 
rent expressions of lord Conway, and his 
declaration, that a very few days would 
enable him to clear up the ambiguity of 
his conduct' 

“ To-me,” thought Ada, “ his explana¬ 
tion is of no sort of consequence, farther 
than the satisfaction it would afford me, 
to be certain he has not insulted me, and 
degraded himself by professions he did not 
wish, or'intend to make public ; but if the 
mystery of his conduct were developed 
this hour, and he proved J)imself, beyond 
the shadow of suspicion, sincere in his at¬ 
tachment to me, yet have I so rooted a 
belief that his principles are bad, and so 
perfect a knowledge that his temper is vio¬ 
lent and revengeful, that he never would 
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be more to me than at this moment, my 
relation; but never my friend—never my 
husband.” 

Her hurried walk, aided by a<>;itation of 
mind, had given to Miss Lambart’s cheek 
an nnuMial glow; and wheb she entered 
the dlawing-room, sir Harry Ogle, who 
was himself “ pohii device in. all his accou- 
trerneiifs," protested, upon his honour, she 
looked like a divinity. 

“ And what,” asked the countess of 
Vandeleiir, in a whisper to the honourable 
Mrs. Carleton, ” what does Miss Obrien 
look like ? She dresses of late most un- 
becomingly, and her person, tliough tole¬ 
rable good, is not ()f the sort that looks, 

‘ •ulien nnadorned, adorned the must' 
That shawl of hers is certainly an expen¬ 
sive one; but it is very ugly, and she wears 
it everlastingly; she really looks quite a 
dowdy.” 

“ Sure and I believe she sleeps iii it,” 
said lady Drogheda, “ for I saw it about 
her last nigiit, and she had it on when I 
met her on the lawn this morning.” 

“ It is an odious-looking thing,” resumed 
u 3 
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the countess of Vandeleur, “ and I should 
think it must be whim, and not ill health, 
induces her to wear if, for, in my opinion. 
Miss Obrien is getting en bon point; do 
not you think so, Mrs. Chatterton ?” 

Whatever ' were Mrs. Chatterton’s 
thoughts, she did not chuse to reply to 
the countess of Vandeleur’s question.— 
“ That shawl,” said she, “ is my aversion; 
but Miss Obrien complains of chilliness, 
and a pain in her side, which she fancies 
would be increased, if she was to throw it 
off: it is her whim to act indisposition 
just now, but I dare say it will not last 
long.” 

“ The sooner it is ended the better,” re¬ 
turned the countess of Vandeleur, “ for 
she looks an absolute fright in that ever¬ 
lasting ^hawl.” 

Sir Harry Ogle, to his infinite gratifica¬ 
tion, had the honour to conduct Miss Lam- 
bart to the salle a manger, and was permit¬ 
ted to occupy a seat next her at the dinner- 
table—a situation which he hoped would 
mortify Miss Belmore, to whom his atten¬ 
tions at table had hitherto been chiefly de¬ 
voted. 
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Miss I^ambart had too much sense and 
refinement, to be pleased witlj the sliallow- 
brained sir Harry Qgle; but she exerted 
herself to corndnee lord Conway that his 
vanity had misled him in the sugge.stion 
that she was dejected. Breaking through 
the reserve that had hitherto prevented 
the display of her diversified powers of 
pleasing, she replied to sir Harry Ogle’s 
flattery and attempts at wit, with graceful 
ease, and elegant badinage, joined to a 
brilliancy of spirit, that increased her beau¬ 
ty, and perfectly astonished bird Conway, 
whose flashing eyes were more fmjuently 
directed to the opposite side of the table 
than was agreeable to Miss Obrien, for in 
his eagerness to listen to the conversation 
of sir Harry Ogle and Miss Lambart, he 
neglected to attend to her requesis to be 
helped to the delicacies near him, and in¬ 
creased her suspicion tliat he was not as 
indifferent to hi.? fair cousin as he wished 
to have it believed. 

'I'lie smiles Miss Lambart liestowcd on 
sir Harry Ogle ^vere gall and wormwood 
to lord Conway, and so entirely destroyed 
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his appetite, that plate after plate was taken 
from before him untouched. 

H is chagrin did not pass unnoticed by 
the countess of Vandcleur; it was the con¬ 
firmation of what she believed and hoped ; 
Und she mentally applauded what she con¬ 
sidered a ruse d'amour on the part of her 
niece, who hoped, by ^appearing pleased 
with the nonsense of sir Harry Ogle, to 
excite his envy, and rouse him to jealousy. 

When the ladies left the dining-room. 
Miss Belmore proposed a walk on the 
lawn.—“ Tike evening,” said she, “ is warm, 
and the yellow moon seems to invite us to 
quit the close atmosphere of the drawing¬ 
room, for fresh air, and the perfume of 
flowers.” 

Miss Lambart led the way through the 
suit of apartments that ended in the con¬ 
servatory. Having lingered a few mo¬ 
ments to admire a variety of beautiful ex¬ 
otics, and inhale their od6urs, they passed 
under the arcade to the lawn. 

“ This is just such a beautiful moon 
light night,” observed lady Indiana Corry, 
“ as when you. Miss Lambart, and lady 
Stella Savage, were reciting poetry, and a 
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voice you know startled us, by repealing 
some very pretty verses—you remember, 
do you not ?” 

“ Not tlie poetry,” rq)Iied Ada, “ but 
the cireumstance, jierfectly.” 

“ And for my part, F liave alwaytf 
thought,” resumed Indiana, “ that tlie re¬ 
citer was lord Comvay; for the voice was 
a very })eculiar one, clear and full like liis; 

but tlR?n, if it was liis lordship, how 

• * 

strange that he should choose to remain so 
many days inco^.!” 

Miss Lambart liad thought iUstrangealso; 
for that it was lord Conwav who had recited 
the verses, she was convinced ; (or his was a 
voice tliat once heard, was never to be for¬ 
gotten ; but there were other circumstances 
in his conduct, even more strange and un¬ 
accountable than the inco(;;nitu ;• but of 
those she did not choose to speak; and to 
get rid of the subject, mentioned an ex¬ 
cursion by wafer, which had been pro¬ 
posed by colonel Lismore. 

“ It is delightful to be on the water such 
a night as this,” said Miss Belmore, “ par¬ 
ticularly with a musical party : apropos 
of music—I am wild to Icani that song. 
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you composed, Miss Lambart; will you 
oblige me by singing it ?” 

“ With pleasure; ,and I assure you, I 
am much flattered by your notice of the 
bagatelle, which has only its simplicity to 
Vecommend it*:— 

Tlic buramer leaves arc fresh and green 
Sweet roses now arc glowing > 

And bright von sloping banks between, 

"I’he LilTey’s cotir.se is flowing. 

Bu/ wluMi ihc snmnuT leaves decay, 

And roses droop and perish— 

When I from thee am far away. 

Will ihou remembrance cherish? 

Wilt llioft bestow a lliought on roc. 

When winter winds are raving, 

Wliose constam heart will turn to lliec, 

Whatever storms I’m braving^” 

“ Bravo! hravissimo! dolci exqumtis- 
simo!” echoed from the conservatory; and 
“ encore! encore !" was vociferated by sir 
Harry Ogle, who having taken more than 
bis usual quantity of wine, ajjpeared suf¬ 
ficiently elevated to be irttrusivc and dis¬ 
agreeable. 

Miss Lambart took no notice of her ap- 
plauders, but placing herself between IMiss 
Belmore and lady Indiana Corry, led the 
way to a scat on the lawn.—“ I recollect 
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last spring,” said she, “ that a nightingale 
used to warble among those rose-htishcs.” 

“ No nightingalcj” replied sir Harry 
Ogle, standing opposite,can warble half 
so sweetly as you.” 

“ Where is Miss Obrien*this heavenly* 
night?” said colonel Lismore, seating him¬ 
self on the grass,•at lady Indiana’s feet; 
“ but now I remember, I have heard her 
say, moonlight is not to be endured, ex¬ 
cept in Italy.” 

“ I pity her prejudice,” observed .Miss 
llehnore. 

“ And so do I,” said lord Conway, ad¬ 
vancing, “ for see— 

' lb>\v sweet tbe iiMKir’tjgyi' slreps thil b'li.k ' 

-— lx)‘’k Ilow tlir lioor of }iea\< n 

1** thick with p.sliitc* ol btight goid/* 

“ Can any one be so tasteless a.'v to look 
with indifference on such a glorious night 
as this, and assert it can be excelled any 
where?” resumed colonel Lismore; “for 
my own part, I prefer the moonlit nights 
here in my own green Erin, to all I have 
ever seen abroad, even beyond the boasted 
splendour of Italian moonlight, when mu- 
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sic floats upon the Adriatic, aided by the 
song of the gondolicri.” 

“ I do not think, the nightingale has 
forsaken its favourite bower,” observed 
Miss Belmore; “ for it feeds on glow¬ 
worms—and look, they are now sparkling 
beneath these rose-trees.” 

“ How much I shojld like to see a 
glow-worm!” exclaimed ladylndiana, rising, 
and following Miss Belmore. 

Sir Harry Ogle immediately placed him¬ 
self beside Miss Lambart, on the vacant 
seat.—“ Is it possible,” said he, “ that any 
one can prefer the music of a niglitingale. 
Miss Lambart, to the divine warblings of 
your voice? can any one compare a bird 

_ n 

“ There is no comparison, certainly, sir 
Harry,”,.interrupted Miss lAunbart; “but 
these compliments are too commonplace; 
a man of your understanding should offer 
more refined praise to m/ vocal powers.” 

“ I confess it; your dulcet voice, and 
your transcendent beauty, exceeds all 
praise. Ob, Miss Lambart! you have 
made a captive of my heart; and I, your 
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most humble slave, shall be for ever mi¬ 
serable. unless-’’ 

“ I restore it,” ititerrupted Miss Lam- 
bart; “ to tlii.s, beli('ve me, I accede with 
pleasure, having no wish to retain your 
heart, 1 promise you.” 

“ No, celestial creature, no,” returned 
sir Harry, “ I do not wish the return of 
my Iieart—I request you to give me yours 
in exclumge.” 

“ N( ver put on a serious face, siu Harry, 
and attempt the {)at!ictic,” said .Miss Lam- 
hart ; " ii'r it is extremely unbecoming, I 
assure you : if you intend to sifcceed with 
a lady, you must make love to her .with a 
cheerful e<iuntenanee.” 

“ Doubtless I sliall be all life and merri¬ 
ment, if you will accept my addre.sses— 
if you, eharming Miss I.ambart, will bid 
me hope to obtain your hand.” 

“ In a dtince, with all pleasure, sir Har¬ 
ry ; for it is no flattery to say, you dance 
well. I htive no objection to promise you 
my hand, the first time we meet in a ball- 
r(X)m.” 

“ Ttiir creature, you wilfully mistake 
my meaning,” said sir Harry ; “ I wish 
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you to honour me with your hand at the 
altar.” 

“ I Iiave no desire to be poisoned,” re¬ 
plied Miss Lambari,; “ and how could 1 
hope to escape,' when I have heard you 
say so many females are in love witl) you; 
no, no, sir Harry ; you are a gay deceiver, 
but I will not hazard my own existence, 
or have the lieavy account of broken hearts 
brought against me, by accepting your ad¬ 
dresses.” 

As she spoke, she attempted to quit her 
scat; blit catching her sash, sir Harry 
pressed it to his heart and his lips, and 
begged she would not condemn him to 
despair, but permit him to endeavour to 
render himself agreeable. 

“ You are already sufficiently agreeable, 
no doubt,” said she, laughing ; “ but you 
would be much more so, if you would re¬ 
lease my sash.” 

“ ^^'hat would I not do, to prove my 
devotion to your slightest command!” 

“ Then I command you,” said Miss 
I^arabart, “ never to mention the word 
love to me again, for it is a subject I have 
resolved never to listen to.” 
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“ You will break this resolution, 1 am 
certain.” 

“ Not in your favour, I most seriously 
assure you, sir Ilarr^ Ogle,” replied Miss 
Tjamhart: “ you have rny answer,” added 
she, gravely; “ and I reqgcst you will,, 
never renew the subject, unless you wish 
rne to avoid you.” 

M iss I^ainbart moved towards the group 
who were standing under the ro.se-hushes. 
Sir Harry Ogle stood astonished-; it was 
more than a minute Ix tbre he recovered 
himself. To be refused by two females, 

* A 

both of whom he had fancied smitten with 
his ])erson, and ready to be his whenever 
lie tliought proper to put the question, 
was mortification to his self-conceit, hard 
to be borne. While he stood mentally 
abusing and accusing the whole female 
sex of caprice and want of taste, he found 
himself left alone—another piece of ex¬ 
cessive rudeness ^tnd disrespect shewn to 
his superlative merits. 

lJut sir Harry (Igle was not constituted 
to die for love, or to suffer much from dis 
apjiointment. Having vented his spleen 
in bitter execrations, he prudently resolv- 
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ed not to make himself uneasy at the re¬ 
fusals he had met.—“ It is time enough 
for me to commence Benedict wlien I 
reacli the sober age of thirty, and I have 
yet four years to look about me.” With 
this consoling thought, sir Harry Ogle 
strode into the hall, singing— 

“ .•‘Hiilcs, but ill vain, 

Aii<i piiu on all licr grac<’!>; 

sliiiil iu“v«T UK* pain, 

1 langli at preUs riceii.” 

Before he reached tlie drawing-roont, 
he encount'‘rcd lord Conway. 

“ Well,” said his lordship, “ you liave 
had a long, and I took care it should be an 
uninterrupted opportunity of disclosing 
your passion to Miss Lambart; shall I 
congratulate you on your success?” 

“ I really do not understand what there 
is so ridiculous about me,” replied sir Har¬ 
ry, pettishly; “ but it strikes me, Miss 
Lambart has been laughing at me; and, 
upon my honour, if she has, 1 think her 
behaviour prodigiously rude, and I ought 
to-” 

“ Send her a challenge—is that what 
you think you ought to do?” 
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“ Your lonlship is merry,” resunu'd sir 
Harry ; “ but for my part, I am rather in¬ 
clined to be serious.” 

“Has she then rejected you?” asked 
lord C’onway. 

“ Yes, and in a way-’I’on my ho¬ 

nour, women arc strange aiiiiuals; tliey 
do not appear to know their own minds : 
I declare I do not itnderstand their whims 
and eapriet.s; but no matter—Miss Lain- 
bart will 1k> mistaken if she think:; I shall 
not sur\ i\ e her n jeetion." 

“ I'.sliaw, man, never lose your temper,” 
said lord Cotnvay, pleased to dwcover that 
Ada had merely been amusing Jierself 
with tlie vanity and folly of the little fop ; 
“ cheer up, and console yourse-Ii with the 
thought, that there are plenty o! lenudes, 
who would be sensible of yeenr me rits and 
attractions ; 1 have seen eaie cast •tender 
loeiks u)!on you—but perhaps you would 
object to a widerw.” 

“ Not il' she was rich ; feer, :ieriously 
speaking, it is a most confouneed bore to 
be tied to a woman, unless she has wealth 
enough to compensate a man fur lii^ loss oi' 
liberty.” 
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“ Mrs. Chatterton is rich, tolerable well 
looking, and not much above forty—what 
do you think of her ?” 

“ I think,” replied sir Harry, “ she has 
a bad-shaped lacge hand and ugly nails, 
green eyes, and yellow teeth ; and, worse 
than all, she is an eternal talker.” 

“ But then she has a noble income, 
dresses well, and has an air distingue. 
The beauty of a wife is but a minor con¬ 
sideration ; and as to her tongue—it must 
be a husband's own fault, if he has more 
of her conversation than is pleasant to him.” 

Sir Hai'y protested he should be in no 
hurry .to enter into matrimony ; but, not¬ 
withstanding this assertion, when he en¬ 
tered the drawing-room, instead of joining 
the juvenile party, he seated himself near 
the table at which the countess of V'an- 
deleur*and the lionourable Mrs. Chatter- 
ton were playing piquet. By candle¬ 
light the little widow did not look more 
than thirty.—“ I wish she did not talk so 
much,” thought sir Harry ; “ but I am 
devilish poor, and she has plenty of the 
neetlful; and as to her tongue, why I can 
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wish her good day when it wearies and 
annoys me. 


CHAP. III. 

i'o |wi>k ti|)on her, unri her'kindU'd clx-ek ; 

Her largf l)l:ick that tiastiM ihrmigli her long Imir 
A** it •'trcauiM (iVr her ^ her him- veins, that rose 
AluDi; lo r most truiispurejit l>row; tier nuslrii 
l>i;at<il Irorn jt.s s^nimelry ; her Jip.s 

\\ Rved ariu«, more <litz/.lii)g with liieir own whilenrs* 

1 hati ili<- atuei her bund hehi. 1*> nos’s .S'< 2 rri^nrr;Mi//i«. 

“ M an, I have K<v’il \on ; *115 not in word* t(» tell 
How jiilkI), l ow .icfpiy I have lov'd . 'tis pa5t, 

Amt now my soul has but mu* passion, one 
Desuc ; levfii^e, great as my injurie*.” 

I’hesc lips aie mute, these eyes are <irjr, 

Hut in luyr breast and in my brain. 

Awake tire pntigs that pass not by, 

'I Ui- thought itial ne’er shall sleep again. 

soul ijor deigns not darcg cvmpiain, 

1 hough grief arfti passion there rebel; 

I only ki.ow I JovM in vain — 

1 only feel—fureivrii 1—larewcll ! Uy&on. 


Some days had elapsed, and the promised 
explanation had not been given by lord 
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Conway, whose temper, never _e;oo(], and 
seldom serene, now appeared more irrit¬ 
able than ever; to Miss Lamhart, wiio-had 
attaehed hut little eredit to liis assertions, 
the delay caused.neither coneeni nor dis¬ 
appointment, farther than it more fully 
proved to luV the dejuavity of his princi¬ 
ples, and the detestable prolliLu.ey of his 
cotiduct, in prolessinir'a violent iove tor 
her, when it was <>iarii)nly obvious that 
Miss Oj)rien bad obtained sueb an aseen- 
dcncy over him, that j)roud and, unbend¬ 
ing as he was, even to those whose years 
and rank dtiiianded his res])eel, lie seemed 
to assejit to her oj)inions, and conform to 
her whims, at the same time that he was 
contradictious and almost nuK- to '.thers. 

The illness of the carl of \'andelcur, 
which, at its commencement, had been, for 
reasons’ before explained, a matter of satis¬ 
faction to the countess rather than regret, 
was iu)\v regarded w ilh_ <iisp!easure and 
impatience; she absolutils trembled as she 
contemplated the not impossible termina¬ 
tion oi' her son's folly; he seemed to her 
to l)e under the influence of a . pell, that 
bound him to the side of Miss Obrien, 
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she had hoped that pride, if not interest, 
would have pointed out to him the policy 
of rendering himself agreeable to his 
cousin, and the unpardonable impropriety 
of attaching himself to* Miss Obrien, in 
'rank and fortune so very inferior to Miss^ 
Lambart; but every day convinced the 
countess that there was a mesh wove round 
Alfred, wliich would, if not speedily bro¬ 
ken, end in an alliance which was hateful 
to think of. The bare idea of her.son, the 
heir of the carl of Vandeleur, marrying 
Charlotte Obrien, who.se mother was the 
daughter of a corn-factor, was terrible to 
her pride; and to prevent this disgraceful 
blot on the dignity of the family escut¬ 
cheon, the countess now most heartily 
wished for the convalescence of her lord, 
who by menacing Alfred with cutting ofl’ 
a large unentailed portion of property from 
him and his heirs for ever, might induce 
him to shake off jiis degrading infatuation, 
and render him conformable to their wish 
that he should make an alliance suitable 
to his rank, and the dignity of a noble 
house. 


VOL. II. 


I 
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“ The experiment must be tried,” said 
the countess to the honourable Mrs. Carle- 
ton, who had become tlie unwilling confi¬ 
dant of her dislike of Miss Obrien; “ 1 
fancied Alfred was only acting the lover 
to this artful, ,disagreeable girl, merely to 
prove the state of .fMla’s alfections ; but I 
fear I have sullered mj^ hopes to mislead 
my judgment; tlic boy is actually fasci¬ 
nated by the insidious arts of this siren ; 
but I shall find means to disappoint !icr 
ambitious project-of allying herself to the 
countess of Vandeleur.” 

The honourable Mrs. Carleton did not 
mention the suspicion of the countess 
Drogheda, which, if true, would bring 
trouble too soon; and it was the temper 
of this lady to promote peace, but never 
to foment discord. Hajjpy would it be 
for the peace of many families, if their ac¬ 
quaintance atid inmates would all act upon 
the same harmonious system I 

'J'he countess had now, dreading the de¬ 
feat of her darling scheme, become in ear¬ 
nest anxious for the recovery of the earl; 
but the gout had not only greatly weaken¬ 
ed his frame, but his physicians declared 
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lie ha<l a complication of disorders, and 
that it was necessary to keep his mind 
perfectly tranquil, as the least agitation 
might prove fatal to him, in his debilitated 
state: the knowledge ttiat the life of the 
earl was considered so extrgmely precari; 
oils, made the countess more impatient to 
com]xl her son ^o break off with Miss 
Obrien, for she was cert;iin the death of 
his father, and tlie expiration of his mi- 
noritv, to which only a few woc'ks was 
wanting, would place him beyond her 
authority and control: the thought of 
Charlotte Obrien being the wife of her 
son, the future countess of V'aiidclcur, 
was not to be borne; it haunted her day 
and night; it was a much deeper afflic¬ 
tion than the probable death of her hus¬ 
band ; it kept her for long hours waking 
on her pillow, till she came to the resolve, 
that the long-cherished scheme of uniting 
Alfred and Ada^should not be relinquish¬ 
ed, without an effort on her part to bring 
alxxit its accomplishment; and as the earl 
was not in a situation to attend to what 
so deeply concerned the honour and inte- 
1 2 
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rest of his son, she determined to demand, 
without further delay, the meaning of his 
attention to Miss Obrien: quitting her 
apartment, with an intention of taking her 
son to task, she Tieard him in angry ex¬ 
postulation with the hated subject of her 
thoughts, as tliey stood on the marble 
stairs that led to the lyill. Curiosity in¬ 
duced the countess to pause; and as she 
leaned over the balustrade, she beard lord 
Con way’say—“ I cannot raise the money 
just now; you must apply to your own 
i'unds, or boyrow from Mrs. Chatterton.” 

“ I might equally as well hope to ex¬ 
tract gold from the marble on which I 
stand, as from her,” replied Miss Obrien; 
“ and as to my own money, you know it is 
[)laced out of my power, till I am of age.” 

“ I aQ .1 certain you can have no actual 
want of cash,” said lord Conway, “ and 
you only ask it to torment me." 

“ 1 want many things^ and positively 
miKSt have money,” returned Miss Obrien; 
“ without which it will be impossible for 
me to remove with Mrs. Chatterton ; and 
indeed I think it will beat the hazard-” 

Of what, the countess could not hear. 
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for the ringing of a bell had caused the 
speakers to pass on, leaving her in asto¬ 
nishment. An intimacy of a very parti¬ 
cular nature, it was evident, subsisted be- 
tween lord Conway and'Miss Obrien, but 
'wliether honourable or dishonourable, wa% 
to be ascertained. Determined to be 
satisfied immediately, she returned to her 
dressing-room, and despatched Mrs. Blandy 
to summon lord Conway to her presence; 
but after waiting, in a ferment ofsaspicion, 
impatience, and vexation, for some time, 
M rs. Blandy returned, to say that lord 
Conway had rode out, and had left word 
he should not return to dinner. 

Starting from her seat, with a precipi¬ 
tance that frightened Mrs. Blandy, the 
countess left the room, to seek the offend¬ 
ing Miss Obrien, resolved to be kept in 
the dark no longer respecting the mysteri¬ 
ous liaison she had formed with lord Con¬ 
way, and to iniiist on her explaining at 
once, upon what plea, or by what right, 
she made a pecuniary claim upon him, a 
measure which appeared to her equally 
incomprehensible and indelicate; but in 
passing an open window, she saw she could 
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not at that time obtain the satisfaction she 
desired, for Miss Obrien was walking in 
the park with sir Harry Ogle. To apply 
to the honourable Mrs. Chattcrton she 
thought useless, for she either was, or 
4 )reten(led to be, absolutely ignorant ot^ 
Miss Obrien’s proceedings, and utterly ex¬ 
cluded Ifom her secrets.^ 

Returning to her dressing-room, the 
countess had time, while preparing for 
dinner, to cool and reflect; and before the 
second bell had given its invitation to the 
saUc-a-manger, she had considered it would 
be most decorous to let the matter rest till 
the return of lord Conway, when she 
would put the business beyond the power 
of evasion or subterfuge, by havitig the 
culprits face to face, and declaring the 
conversation she had overheard. 

At table the countess of Vandelcur did 
not condescend to notice Miss Obrien, 
who repaid her neglect wit!) supercilious 
looks, and smiles of contempt. 

Altogether, the dinner passed off very 
dull, which, to compliment the countess, 
sir Harry Ogle protested, upon his ho¬ 
nour, was entirely owing to tlie absence 
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of lord Conway. Re tliis as it might, 
every one seemed glad when they were at 
liberty to .separate; and none more so than 
M iss Lamhart, who, feeling safe in the 
absence of lord Conway, wrapped her 
'shawl about her, and took g solitary wall^ 
to the spot she had named the Xightin- 
gale’s Rower, where, seating herself on a 
rustic; bench, she waited to hear the warb¬ 
ling of the 

'• SiHfi hl'il, ifntt s/inns iht notst' . f 
Tiitiiifiii, viK'$t mtHiini hoixj. ' 

Rot not a note met her ear; her thoughts 
were sad: the evening breeze felt cold, 
and she drew her shawd more closely round 
her. A rustling noise among the acacias 
made her look behind her, but she only 
saw the tall shrubs bending their heads, 
and the moonbeams quivering on their 
leaves, as they moved at the mysterious 
bidding of the wind. The scene around 
her, far as her .eye could reach, seemed 
to repose in tranquil beauty ; but the heart 
of Ada felt uneasy .sensations of sorrow', as 
she thought of her orphan state, and how 
destitute she .should be of a real friend, 
when it y)leased Heaven to remove the 
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baroness Wandesford, at that time near 
eighty, to a better world. Her parents she 
had never known, but she wished she had 
died with them ; for though the heiress of 
their immense wealth, she saw it possible 
to be unhappy, though surrounded by 
riches. With the countess of Vandelcur 
her heart felt no sympathy; to the worldly 
maxims by wdiich she was governed she 
never could conform ; from her pride and 
ambitioD she could take no example; nor 
could she ever respect, confide in, or con¬ 
sider her in the light of a true friend. It 
was certain the countess of Vandeleur was 
a woman of unblemished reputation; she 
was worshipped as the queen and patroness 
of fashion, taste, and elegance; her house 
was the temple of luxury, abounding with 
every cx}>ensive adornment, with all that 
could please the eye and gratify the taste 
of the refined, the fastidious, and the indo¬ 
lent ; her parties were composed of persons 
of the first rank, the chief of whom seemed 
to have no business in life but to murder 
time in the idle pursuits of pleasure: dress, 
play, eating, drinking, and frivolous con¬ 
versation, occupied their time from mom- 
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ing till night.—“ Ought the life of a ra¬ 
tional responsible being to be devoted to 
pursuits that enervate the mind, and finally 
eradicate every viatue?” thought Ada; 
“ and is the Circe who fascinates with 
these debasing enchantments, who exists 
but to be flattered, admired, and followed, 
a proper guardian for a creature young 
and inexperienced as myself, on whose 
mind is impressed the strong conviction 
that I was endued with reasoning.faculties, 
for a better purpose than to subscribe to 
the vices, and imitate the follies of tliose 
around me, and that wealth \^as bestowed 
upon me, not to throw away and dissipate 
in useless toys and glittering baubles, but 
to relieve the indigent, to reward merit, to 
assist the unfortunate, to comfort the be¬ 
reaved widow, and support the fatherless?” 

Again a rustling near her startled Ada, 
and fearful that lord Conway, having re¬ 
turned, might J)e making his way to her 
through the bushes, she rose from her seat, 
with an intention to fly from so disagree¬ 
able an encounter; but her robe caught 
on a rose-tree, and while she was disen- 
I 3 
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gaging it from the thorns, a tall female 
stood before her, who, in a foreign accent, 
bade her stay. 

Ada fearfully raised her eyes at this 
command, for it \Vas not the tone of en- 
tfeaty. The dress of the stranger was that 
of an Italian peasant; her figure was 
graceful, her features beautiful; but her 
large dark eyes had too much of the fierce 
expression of lord Conway’s to be looked 
upon without dread; there was in them 
a terrible brightness, that flashed stern and 
wild as she uttered, “ Stay.” 

“ If you are in want,” said Ada, timidly 
offering'her purse, “ this will relieve your 
present necessities ; if you require refresh¬ 
ment, that path leads to the servants’ 
offices, who have the earl of Vandeleur’s 
orders to suffer no stranger to quit the 
gatesof Doneraile Castle hungry or thirsty.” 

“ I am no beggar,” replied the stranger, 
scornfully putting aside, the trembling 
hand that presented the purse; “ I know 
but little of your language; can you speak 
Italian? for I liave much to say that you 
must hear.” 

“ At present I cannot listen to you,” 
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replied Ada, “ but to-morrow come to the 
castle, and-” 

“ You must, you shall hear mo now,” 
interrujitcd the stranger, seizing her arm, 
and dragging her back to the bench she 
• had (juitted. — “ To-morrow!” repeated 
she, with a frantic laugh; “ ay, tliat was 
his word—to-morrow I will come; but he 
came not—he consigned me to perpetual 
penance and confinement—he deserted me; 
but I have crossed the stony defile, the 
nigged mountain, and the stormy sea, to 
seek him—to teach liim how a woman 
can avenge her injuries.” 

(If whom do you speak ?” askad Ada, 
a fearful suspicion glancing on her mind; 
“ who has injured you? 

“ Ivord Conway,” replied the stranger, 
“ the proud heir of yonder stately castle ; 
it was he who wooed me with* tender 
words and sweet persuasions—who swore 
to love me whil^ he had existence—yes, it 
was lord Conway who won my young 
heart, and destroy^ my innocence and 
peace.—liefore he came to my native val¬ 
ley, I laboured all day, and was content— 
I slept tranquilly and sweetly on my hum- 
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ble pallet, and rose with the sun to milk 
our goats and spin the cotton for our gar¬ 
ments—I was happy, though I was the 
drudge of a harsh and sordid mother, for 
at sunset I bound my dark tresses with 
garlands of flowers, wishing for no richer 
gems, and danced on the green margin of 
the lake with my young companions, and 
my laugh and my song spoke the cheer¬ 
fulness of my heart; but when I saw lord 
Conway,, a change came over me—I was 
no longer satisfied with my condition, or 
content to labour, for he called me beauti¬ 
ful ; he said I was not suited to a peasant’s 
life, or. fit for the rude occupations in 
which he saw me employed—his flattery 
made me proud and idle—I despised the 
humble cabin in w’hich I w'as born—I de¬ 
tested the mean garments in which I was 
clad—and I rebelled against the command 
of my njother, whom I had hitherto obeyed 
without demur or contradiction : but a 
cloud, dark as that which now crosses the 
moon, had fallen upon my spirit, the pre¬ 
cursor of gloom and tempest. Yet had 
he then left me, though I should have 
grieved for a time, 1 might have forgotten 
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liis flatteries, I might have returned again 
to my goats, to my reel, and been happy 
with my former companions; but he 
bought me of my unnatural parent for a 
purse of gold, and I ghidly consented to 
•go with him from my native valley. Yes, 
1 left my young companions, all that haif 
once been dear to me, without regret, for 
I was going to reside with him, whom my 
fancy painted the best and the most beau¬ 
tiful of human kind. Lord jConway 
placed me in a splendid palace, where I 
was instructed to adorn my person, to 
move gracefully in the daneb, and join 
my voice to the soft notes of the lute and 
mandolin. Would that my attainments 
had rested there! but wo for me, I was 
taught to read ; books brought reflection, 
and I felt and knew the value of the vir- 
tue I had lost, and the degradatibn into 
w’hich I had fallen.” 

“ Unhappy cijeature! from my soul I 
pity you,” said Ada; “ but, alas! I fear 
you have little to hope from the justice 
or humanity of your seducer.” 

“ I have neither hope nor expectation 
but of revenge,” replied the stranger: 
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“ look not impatient—my tale is almost 
told.” 

“ To-morrow I will hear the rest, to¬ 
morrow,” returned -the deeply-alfected 
and agitated Add; “ suffer me now to 
.depart.” 

“ Remain,” said the stranger, sternly ; 
“ to-morrow is a word ^of deep and fatal 
import: what know you of to-morrow ? 
can you be certain you shall see to-mor¬ 
row ? the sun will shine, and the blue 
sky canopy the earth to-morrow, but your 
eyes may not behold them; they may be 
closed in death.” 

“ Most true,” replied Ada, her blood 
chilling at the deep tone and wild look of 
the stranger, whose gaze was fixed upon 
her, " most true; life and death are at the 
disposal of the Almighty, and we know 
not how soon we may be summoned 
hence.” 

“ Be still then, and hejir me," resumed 
the stranger: “ I beheld with horror the 
snare into which love had led me; my dis¬ 
honour preyed upon my spirits; I became 
pale, languid, and melancholy, and the 
holy father to whom I made confession. 
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told me I was in the road to ])ordition ; 
he bade me fast, pray, and repent, and re¬ 
fused to absolve me, unless I forsook my 
sin. M}' lost condition frenzied my brain; 
I knelt at the feet of lor'd Conway, I told 
him ail the anguish of my hoiirt, the fear¬ 
ful doom I had been menaced with, and I 
implored him to restore me to self esteem, 
to make mo his wife, that I might conti¬ 
nue to love and re.side with him, without 
incurring the peril of my immortal*soul.” 

Ada wept convulsively. 

“ \'ou weep for me,” resumed the 
.stranger; “ but he laughed at my dis¬ 
tress, he scoffed at my religious fears, he 
ridiculed my remorse, and called my con¬ 
fessor a canting meddling hypocrite, who, 
if I would offer him a few pieces of gold, 
would sell me indulgence and absolution.” 

“ This is too horrible,” said Ada; “ I 
beseech you let me go.” 

“ Not yet, not ,yet—lx; patient, and you 
shall be released,” said the stranger; “ it 
is to free you from the monster, to sepa¬ 
rate you for ever, I am here.” 

The arm of Ada was in the grasp of 
the stranger; she could not fly, and the 
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distance from the castle would prevent 
her voice being heard, should she cry for 
assistance. That the stranger was insane, 
she had no doubt, and while she trembled 
for her life, she was compelled to listen to 
her ravings. 

“ I clung to the knees of lord Con¬ 
way,” continued the stranger, “ I entreat¬ 
ed him to marry me, but with a look of 
disdain, he shook me off, and haughtily 
bade me remember the immeasurable dis¬ 
tance between a high-born nobleman and 
a peasant girl, whose person he had pur¬ 
chased with his gold, and honoured by 
taking to his bed.” 

" Tell me no more,” said Ada; “ if you 
have mercy, if you have pity-” 

“ I once had both,” resumed the stran¬ 
ger, “ but they are now extinct in my 
heart. ' Pity, mercy, neither was shewn to 
me. I spoke of my injuries, of the venge¬ 
ance of offended Heavefn; but he bade 
me restrain the insolence of my speech, 
and leave him to settle his accounts with 
Heaven as it best suited his opinions and 
belief ; he sternly bade me trouble him 
no more with artful representations of a 
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wounded conscience, for he was convinced 
my tears, and well-j^ted agonies, were 
employed to bring about the ambitious 
design I had formed*«f winning him to 
marry me; ‘ but the saintly father who 
has set you on this extravagant scheme,’ 
said lord Conway, ‘ will find I am not so 
mean in spirit, or^o weak in understand¬ 
ing, as to sacrifice my fame, and share my 
title, with her who has forfeited a^'^aim 
to the world’s respect, and whose proudest 
boast is a tolerable person.’ I shrieked, I 
tore my hair,” continued the stranger, “ as 
I heard the destroyer of my virtue thus 
insult me; but with barbarous coldness 
he bade me not deprive myself of my chief 
charm—‘ I’reserve those raven tresses,’ 
said he, ‘ to attract another lover when I 
am gone, which will shortly be the case; 
for to be plain with you, lanthe, I am re¬ 
called to my own country, where I was 
affianced in infancy, to a bride of equal 
rank and fortune with myself.’—‘ You 
cannot,’ said I, ‘ you will not be so base 
as to abandon me.’—‘ I will take care you 
shall not want the necessaries of life; I 
leave you now to recollect your own 
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lowly condition, and my lofty one,’ said 
lord Conway; ‘ and when yon :rre reason¬ 
able enough to confess your iolly, and 
suflicicntly limnhliu-to acknowledge the 
honour 1 luive defne you, by taking you 
from a life gf drudgery and ])overty, I 
may be induced to pardon your ])rcsinnp- 
tion, and take you agaiy to my favour.'— 
‘ Never, j)erfidious villain,' said 1—‘never;’ 
and WvHi tlii.s dagger," drawing a shining 
stc'el ifom her bosom, and holding it above 
her head, “ with this sharp instrument, 
which 1 had purchased to put an end to 
mt' own miserable life, 1 attempted to 
stab him." 


“ Merciful Heaven pardon you tlie 
wicked intention!” exclaimed Ada, shud¬ 
dering. 

“ Evading the blow,” resumed the 
stranger, “ he dashed me violently on the 
door, where I remained I know not how 
long, stunned and insensible. When 1 re¬ 
covered recollection, 1 found myself laid 
on a couch in my own apartment, and my 
attendant, Nonna, biijding up a gash in 
my arm, which had been made by the 
dagger, on which I had hapjnly fallen— 
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yes, I repeat happily, lor thus it remained 
concealed from the eye of lord Conway, 
and continued in iny possession. About 
an hour had ela])sed,«ai hen I heard a car- 
ria; 4 e drive into the conVt-yard, and snp- 
posine- it to be that kept iyr my use, 1^ 
desired \onna to go and dismiss it.—‘ No 
mme o])eras for n^e,’ said I; ‘ music was 
once my delight, but woe for me, rny 
heart is now out of time, my tll()n^^s are 
all discord and confusion.’ In a *.‘w mo¬ 
ments Nonna returned, and presented a 
billet ; it was addressed to lantiie; I knew 
the characters; tliey were lord Conway’s. 
—Here,” continued the stranger, jiliKing a 
paper in tlic trembling hand of Ada, “here 
is llie written record of his unetptalled 
treachery; behold the evitlence of false¬ 
hood, of baseness;—read, and be convinced 
that he is a cold-hearted, svstematic villain.” 

Ada saw the dagger gleaming in the 
mooidight, and .'Jie dreaded to oppo.se the 
will of the insane creature that held its 
point towards her; but a mist was before 
her eyes; she could iiot discern a letter, 
and she (earfully said—“ 15) this light I 
am unable to read,” 
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“ Give it to me,” replied the stranger, 
snatching the billet from the icy fingers of 
Ada ; “ to me the characters arc flame, and 
1 could read themy,thoiigh the moon were 
hid, and not a star'was seen in the heavens.” 

As she sppke, her large dark eyes fell 
on the paper, and in a tone of bitterness 
she read.—“ lanthe, 1 fim willing to be¬ 
lieve the artful representations of your 
confoss.or have disordered your brain, and 
im pcllell you to an act which I am per¬ 
suaded you now deeply repent; influenced 
by this belief, I pardon the atrocious at¬ 
tempt you made upon my life, and will 
forget- it, provided you suffer Benito to 
conduct you immediately to the villa Ro- 
seda, where the cool air will be of service 
to your health, and repose w’ill tranquillize 
your s^firits. Nonna may attend you, and 
to-morrow I w'ill come to you, with the 
hope that you will be as wishful as myself 
for reconciliation. Adiqu till to-morrow 
evening, when you shall find that your re¬ 
monstrances and representations have had 
due effect; that I am not regardless of 
your soul’s peace, but have resolved to re¬ 
store you to virtue.” 
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“ ^Vhat could I believe,” said the 
stranger, as she crushed tlie billet together, 
“ but that he repcJited my seduction, and 
designed to repair th(?*Hijury he had done 
me by the sacred rite of’ marriage, for by 
no other means did it appear, to me that 
he could satisfy my uj)braiding conscience, 
and restore me to j<eace. Fool! credulous 
fool! to be again deceived ; 1 pressed^the 
billet to m}’^ lips, and shed over it ^rs of 
transport. Tvonna liastily collcctecr a few- 
necessary articles of apj)arel, and I joyfully 
departed for the villa Itoseda, a little ro¬ 
mantic place lord Conway had lately hired, 
a retreat from the sultry heat of smlimer, 
when it became fashionable to prefer na¬ 
ture, in her beautiful simplicity, to crowd¬ 
ed assemblies and conversaziones. 

“ Tlie way seemed rough and tedious, 
but it was beguiled by Benito’s description 
of the groves and fountains that enriched 
the domain to wl>ich we were travelling. 
The sun had sunk, and the evening had 
set in heavy and gloomy, w-hen a sudden 
turn in the road, which had wound be¬ 
tween two hills, brought us close to the 
ponderous gates of a monastery. Here, to 
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my astonishment and consternation, the 
carriage stopped, and I was forced, in spite 
of my slnieks and resistance, to enter a 
dismal apartment,,v^lierc, as I cast my eyes 
despairingly around, I beheld only fright¬ 
ful figures curved in black oak, and narrow 
grated easements, that seemed as if they 
were di'signed to exeli^le, rather than ad¬ 
mit. the checrfid rays of the sun. Mere I 
was I'J't alone with Benito, while Nonna 
was cAndiieted to the presence of the 
abbess, to whom she was the bearer of lord 
Conway’s instructions res])ceting me. 

“ In the mean tune, Benito, invested 
with 'full powers by my betrayer, inso¬ 
lently informed me, that lord Conway 
would never see me more; but that be¬ 
lieving my brain was unsettled, he pardon¬ 
ed my wicked attempt on his life, and had 
generously provided an asylum for me in 
the convent, to which 1 had by his orders 
been safely conducted, where I was to re¬ 
main during life, and where his lordship 
trusted 1 should recover peace and virtue; 
that my outrageous conduct had only pre¬ 
cipitated our parting, for in a few days 
lord Conway would quit Italy for ever; 
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and as it was iin})ossibIe to make me the 
companion of his travels, his lordship being 
about to return immediately to his own 
country, to f'olfil a i>«j^rimonial engage¬ 
ment. it was best we sl’ould separate at 
once. 

“ It mittters not to relate the reproaches 
I poured ui)on my^trcacherous attendant.s, 
by whom I was lelt to rave and lament 
too late my credulity and de.sertion. ^'Iicn 
1 arrived at tiiecoment, I had a* cost!}’ 
diamond cross, suspended from my neck, 
and bracelets of gold, clasped witli dia¬ 
monds, oil my arms; tbe.se I contrived to 
conceal irom tlie rajiacious ablnss. ^\''itb 
two of the diamonds, wliich I jiicked from 
tlie bracelets, I bribed the gardener of the 
convc nt to assist my escajie, and coiivcy 
me back to Milan; but my piirpo.se was 
utterly disajipointcd ; for when I reached 
the palace I had so lately inhabited, I 
found it shut up^ and learned that lord 
Conw;iy had departed for France—‘ I will 
follow tlie [lerfidious monster,’ said I, ‘ to 
the firthest extremity of the globe!’ 

“ Stimulated by the revenge I deter¬ 
mined to obtain, I overcame incredible dif- 
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Acuities; despising peril and fatigue, I 
traced him to Paris ; but the toils and pri¬ 
vations I had endured were too much for 
my strengtli: I ^jvfls taken ill; and the 
people where I lodged believing that my 
last hour wii^ approaching, sent for a priest, 
to whom, believing myself dying, I made 
confession of all my cri^)rs, and the despe¬ 
rate motive tliat had brought me from my 
own L>juntry to I’aris. From the priest I 
learned, that he had performed the rite of 
marriage, between lord Conway and a 
country-woman of his own, a young lady 
of high rank, and extraordinary beauty, 
with whom he had, soine weeks before, re¬ 
turned to Ireland. The priest endeavour¬ 
ed to console mj' griefs, and soothe my 
bursts of agony, by advising me to seek 
consolation in religion; and he offered, 
should I recover, to place me in a convent, 
where, under the mild government of its 
abbess, 1 might repent, my sins, be for¬ 
given, and recover peace and self-respect. 
Contrary to my own hopes, 1 did recover, 
and with health came the recollection of 
my injuries, and a deeper, stronger desire 
and resolve of revenge. As soon as I was 
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able to go abroad, I sold more of my dia¬ 
monds; and after suffering shipwreck on a 
distant part of the coast, 1 have wandered 
hither.” 

“ Not to commit mlirder!” said Ada, 
shrinking from the flashing eye of the 
stranger. “ No, as you hope to be for¬ 
given, though lo^^d Conway has deceived 
and abandoned you, do not perpetrate a 
deed that will provoke Heaven to forsake 
you : none are absolutely miseraWc, who 
dare hope for Heaven’s mercy and for¬ 
giveness. Let not your own act sever 
this blessed hope from your soul; forbear 
to nourish a revengeful sjiirit; be advised, 
I entreat you—devote not yourself to ir¬ 
remediable wretchedness; consent to re¬ 
turn to your own country, and I will se¬ 
cure to you the ample means of lifej I am 
rich, and how can I better employ my 
wealth, than by reclaiming error, and pro¬ 
viding for the lyislcd and unfortunate? 
Do not doubt my word, for I feel for, and 
pity you. Only promi.se me you will re¬ 
turn to Italy, and to-morrow-” 

“ Again to-morrow !” interrupted Janthe, 

VOL. II. K 
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fiercely—“ to-morrow ! that accursed word 
decides your doom. You feel for and pity 
me! No, no, you tremble for your hus¬ 
band’s lif(', and wish liie gone, because-” 

“ My husband;'* rei)eated Ada. “ No, 
U caven in m.ercy forbid that I should ever 
be the wife of that bad man; lord Conway 
is not my husband.” 

“Dare you, who look so innocent, as- 
■sert ilV li(' face of Heaven such falselioods ? 
Answer me,” said lanthe. “ Have 1 not 
seen you hanging on his arm, and gazing 
on his face? \'es, yes, I recognise you 
W'cll, l>y tiie shawl wrapjjcd closely rouiul 
you—by ” 

“ Indeed, indeed you are mistaken,” in¬ 
terrupted Ada; “ lord Conway is-” 

“ Your husband—your beloved husband.’ 

“ No, on my soul,” returned Ada: “ do 
not brandish over me tluit frightful dag¬ 
ger ; ilo not grasp my arm; release me, I 
entreat you.’’ 

•• I..<ird Conway loves you,” said lanthe. 
“ for you are beautiful and virtuous; } on 
are the happy one to whom he was af¬ 
fianced in childhood—his adored wife. 
Here then begins my vengeance. De- 
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prived of you, Iiis heart will feel the unut¬ 
terable pangs that mine has felt from his 
abandonment, and he will mourn the loss 
of all he loves, as I li^vc mourned, with¬ 
out hope. Are you prepared to die?” 

“ For pity, for mercy’s 4ake, do not 
murder me! 1 have never offended you, 
in thonglit oract,iJ said Ada, beseechingly : 
“ suffer me to depart unharmed, and J will 
plead for you with lord Conway*'and I 
.swear, by all my hopes of happiness here¬ 
after, I will place you beyond the reach of 
want.” 

“ 'file dead have no wants,” re[)lied 
lanthe, solemnly ; and this brolo if heart, 
this wo-worn frame, will shortly rest, where 
])ovcrty is not felt, where love, and guilt, 
and revenge, are all forgotten. Do you 
not believe,” continued she, gazingvm the 
sky, “that those glittering stars arc worlds, 
where souls, purified from earthly defile¬ 
ment, dwell with seraphs and angels iti 
j)erpetual happiness ?” 

“ Such belief” said Ada, “ is not un¬ 
reasonable. Doubtless the wise aiul bene¬ 
ficent Creator of the universe formed them 
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for purposes of more importance than that 
of shedding a feeble light upon our earth.” 

“ Do you not long,” asked lanthe, “ to 
roach those realms^f glory ? Speak ! are 
you prepared to die ?” 

Ada understood a dreadful meaning in 
the question of the stranger, who with one 
hand still firmly grasped her, while the 
othq^ raised the dagger above her bosom; 
teiTor'^hillcd her blood, as her car again 
caught *thc ominous words—“ Are you 
prepared to die ?” 

“ Spare me, I beseech you !” supplicated 
the terrified Ada. “ I am not the wife of 
lore Conway; you have been deceived 
with a false tale ; he is not married. Do 
not add the dreadful guilt of murder to 
your soul’s guilt; have pity, and spare me.’’ 

“ \our words are false as his; be silent, 
for you plead in vain ; you are lord Con¬ 
way’s wife, the beloved of Ins heart, and 
ibr that you die : had he betrayed and 
deserted you, 1 might have pitied, 1 might 

have-Hark! I hear distant footsteps; 

they come this way ; I must be quick ; 
commend your soul to Heaven; this is 
your last moment!” 
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Ada shrieked aloud for help; but she 
shrieked in vain, for the arm of the vin¬ 
dictive lanthe inflicted two wounds in 
the sliouldcr of the innocent victim of her 
vengeance, whom she left bleeding and 
insensible on the grass wlfere she had. 
fallen. 

In. this situatkin Miss T,ambart was 
found by two of tlie earl of Vandclcur’s 
servants, who were returning from merry¬ 
making in the village, when they heard 
shrieks, atid hastened to the spot from 
whence the cries came, to learp wliat ter¬ 
rible event had occurred : the men beheld, 
and raised from the earth a female' form, 
and with concern and alarm di.scovered it 
was Miss Ijainbart, her white robe steej)ed 
in blood, and to all a])pearance .she was 
dying. Too feeble to reply to tho'r ques¬ 
tions, she was carried by the men to the 
castle, wdiere instantly all was confusion 
and dismay. Tl,*e earl of Vandeleur’s sur¬ 
geon and physician were fortunately in 
attendance upon him, and by their direc¬ 
tion Miss Lambart was undressed and 
placed in bed, where her wounds were ex¬ 
amined ; these were pronounced deep, but 
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not absolutely dangerous, provided a fever 
could be kept off', which was greatly to be 
apprehended, from her having lain on the 
damp grass, and ^laving been exposed to 
the night air. 

Shocked and concerned at the situation 
of Miss liumbart, all the gentlemen, and 
most of the servants, went over the ])ark, 
and ^through tlie shrubberies, where tlie 
dogs wep sent into tlie bushes and thickets, 
but no trace of a robber was to be found; 
a strict search was made round the iNight- 
ingale’s llq>ver, which was known to be a 
favourite seat of Miss Lambart; and here 
sir Harry Ogle picked up the billet writ¬ 
ten by lord Conway to lanthe, which, in 
licr haste to escape, she had dropped : its 
perusal gave colonel Lismorc a suspicion 
that the wounds inflicted on Miss Lam¬ 
bart had not been given by a robber; and 
in this opinion he was confirmed, by its 
being ascertained that hci’purse, her watch, 
and the pearls she wore on her neck, were 
all safe, which proved that she had not 
suffered by the hand of a robber. 

At present, all was inexplicable mys¬ 
tery, for Ada had swallowed an opiate. 
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and lay so pale and so still, that the dccp- 
ly-afflicted Janet, as she sat weeping be¬ 
side her pillow, declared her belief' that 
she would never speak again, for she look¬ 
ed (he very picture of death. 

'J'he earl of \'andeleiir’s increasing ma¬ 
ladies had rendered him as weak as in¬ 
fancy, and it was considered proper to keep 
liim ignorant of this dreadful and myste¬ 
rious event. 

Ijord Conway had left liome in the 
morning’; no one knew whither he was 
gone: it was now nigl)t, and he was not 
returned, whicli the countess of Vande- 
letir declared was extremely strange and 
vexatious, particularly at that time. The 
countess of X'andeleiir always ahiiorrcd 
sick cliainhers and dismal (aces; without 
feeling the least sympatliy or .sorr.ow for 
any human being except hersell', she dis¬ 
covered just then that she was the most 
unhappy woman in the world, and tlie 
only consolation that presented itself in 
her j)resent moment of trouble and dis¬ 
tress, was derived from the reflectiiai, that 
if Miss Lambart died before she was of 
age to make a will, a large portion of her 
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estates would devolve on her cousin, lord 
Conway. 

Early the next morning, Miss Lambart 
was seized with fever and delirium : in 
her ravings she frequently mentioned Mi- 
,lan, and the. names of lord Conway and 
lantlie; shrieking for help, she would en¬ 
treat for her life, and call on the baroness 
Wandesford to save her from the libertine 
designs of lord Conway, and the dagger 
of lanthe. 

About middle day, lord Conway return¬ 
ed on foot to the castle, his clothes soiled, 
torn, and disordered; his looks pale, and 
his eyes heavy, as if he had not slept the 
preceding night, and was exhausted with 
fatigue. When informed of the mysteri¬ 
ous attempt that had been made on the 
life of Miss Lambart, and the dangerous 
state in which she then lay, he clasped his 
hands in agony, and exclaimed—“ VV'hat 
a horrible mistake!” > 

“ You then can explain the meaning of 
this terrible affair,” said the honourable 
Mrs. Chatterton. “ I am sure we shall all 
be extremely glad to learn-” 

“ From me,” interrupted lord Conway, 
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“ you will learn nothing. Oh, fiend! 
fiend!” As he spoke, he rushed like a 
maniac from the room, leaving the ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. Chatterton astonished and 
oflFended. 

“ Excessively rude and'provoking !” 
said she. “ Fiend ! Was it me he meant, 
1 wonder ? Fiei»d ! Vastly ill-bred and 
vulgar, to call names. Well, Doncraile 
Castle is become a monstrous disagreeable 
place, and I shall be heartily glad when 
I turn my back upon it. P^iend indeed! 
I always disliked lord Conway,^but now I 
hate him worse than ever.” 

Without seeing his mother, or inffiiiring 
after the state of the earl his father, lord 
Conway retired to bed, giving strict or¬ 
ders that no one should approach his cham¬ 
ber till he rung his bell. 

The maternal fears and anxiety of the 
countess of Vandeleur respecting the safe¬ 
ty of her son, being perfectly tranquillized 
by monsieur Lemain’s information that 
his lordship had returned home, and had 
retired to bed, to obtain a few hours repose 
—“ Repose!” repeated the countess, “ why 
K 3 
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what is the matter with him, monsieur, 
that he requires repose at this time of the 
day? is lord Conway ill? I protest I am 
harassed to deathj one trouble after an¬ 
other is enough to turn one’s brain; why 
;the castle wiil be an absolute lazaretto; an¬ 
swer me immediately—what is the matter 
with lord Conway ?” 

“ Noting, miladi, noting, only a littel 
bit fatigue,” replied Lemain ; “ at verite, 
milor he vill sleep for de hour or two, den 
he vill get up quite veil; noting at all de 
matter vidNimj miladi; only he not go to 
bed last night, so in consequence he feel 
de languor, de tire, dat is all; milor is not 
maladc —not sick, miladi.” 

“ And pray, monsieur, what prevented 
his going to bed ?” asked the countess; 
“ where, and with whom, did lord Con- 
%vay pass the night ?” 

Lemain shrugged his shoulders—“ Mi¬ 
lor keep his own .secret in his own breast,” 
said he; “ I know noting of vere he go, 
or vere he stay de night.” 

“ Ajid if you did, I should gain but 
little information from you,” returned the 
countess; “ you are too well paid to be- 
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tray his confidence. You may retire, mon¬ 
sieur; and when lord Conway gets up, be 
pleased to let him know I wish to see him 
in my dressing-room.” 

Lcmain bowed4||^imself to the door, 
^vhcrc he ran against Mrs. Bluiidy, and al¬ 
most threw her down, as she was coming 
in haste to report having learnt in the ser¬ 
vants’ hall, that all the visitors were in¬ 
tending to take their leave, supposing that 
the afflicting state of the earl of Vandelcur 
and Miss I^ambart would render their 
stay inconvenient, and troublesome to the 
countess. 

“ Exactly the way of the world; JJlan- 
dy,” exclaimed the countess; “you see 
what a set of hollow-hearted, unfeeling 
beings, these people are, that 1 lavish in¬ 
vitations upon; mere summer friends, that 
are all smiles, compliment, and kindness, 
while the sun shines, and their pleasures 
are uninterrupted, but fly off' the mo¬ 
ment they see a cloud upon the sky. No, 
no, Blandy, they are not afraid of being 
troublesome to me; the fact is, they shrink 
from the task of endeavouring to soothe 
and lighten my trouble. So, so,” conti- 
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lined she, beating the carpet with her foot, 
“ it is come to this at last, is it ? after be¬ 
ing courted, and persuaded to believe I 
conferred honour and obligation on those 
I condescended to no|||jie, and honour with 
invitations to my houpfe, I ^i^iall be de¬ 
serted in the hour of misfohune; my 
pretended friends will leav«*uie alone to 
nurse the sick and tlie insane; and my 
servants, I suppose, will follow their ex¬ 
ample, and grow weary of this melanciioly 
place. Heaven help me! I have a plea¬ 
sant prospect before me—I meet with no¬ 
thing but deceit and ingratitude!” 

“ De ar me, my lady, how can you give 
way to such groundless apprehensions?” 
said Mrs. Blandy; “ I am certain you 
wrong your friends, by suspecting them 
of unkindness; and as to your servants, 
they have too much regard and respect-” 

“ For themselves perhaps, Blandy,” in¬ 
terrupted the countess; 5-‘ they think they 
could not better tlieir situations, or they 
would have little consideration for my af¬ 
fliction. There, there—do not answer me, 
but go without delay to the honourable 
Mrs. Carleton and Miss Belmore—say to 
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them, that I request that they will on no 
account think of leaving the castle—tell 
them the physician gives a favourable re¬ 
port of Miss Tjambart.” 

“ Indeed, my lady, I am grieved to say 
you mistake, for she is-” 

“ Ravintf,” resumed the countess; “ I 
know it, Blandy,«sho is in a high fever ; 
but never mind telling a white lie, if it 
will keep them here. Tell Mrs. Carleton 
the earl is better this morning, and tl)at 
I hope a very few days will effect a ha{)py 
chaufje; beji her to entreat colonel I/is- 
more in ni}' name, and that of lord Con¬ 
way, not to leave us; and be sure, Ulandy, 
season my request for tlieir stay with as¬ 
surances of my great regard and respect. 
I will speak to the Droghedas myself; the 
countess has been used to dress wmunds, 
and attend the sick—she will be a very 
serviceable auxiliary in Miss Lambart’s 
chamber.” 

“ And the honourable Mrs. Chatterton 
and Miss Obrien, what shall I say to 
them ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied the countess.; “ let 
them, and sir Harry O^e, use their own 
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pleasure. I would rather wish them to go 
than stay; for I suspect Mrs. Chatterton 
of concealing from me what she ought to 
have revealed; but a person sprung from 
the dregs of the people can have no pro- 
,per notions and as to Miss Obrien, the 
girl is my aversion. I shall be glad to see 
them depart; and it shall be my fault if I 
give the aunt or niece another invitation, 
or renew the intimacy in any way : as to 
sir Harry Ogle, he is an insignificant cox¬ 
comb, whose presence or absence is equal¬ 
ly a matter of indifference.” 

When lord Conw'ay retired to bed, his 
mind was in a state of agitation that for¬ 
bad repose ; for conscience ])iescntcd Ada 
dying, and reproached him with being the 
cause of consigning her, young, lovely, and 
innocent, to an untimely grave. It ivas 
long before nature, combining with fa¬ 
tigue, banished reflection, and consigned 
him to sleep; both his« mind and body 
were weary, and wiien his eyelids closed, 
he continued, in dreamless repose, till the 
next morning, when, after a long confer¬ 
ence with Licmain, he dispatched him from 
the castle, on a private expedition. 
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The billet found at the Nightingale’s 
Bower by sir Harry Ogle, confirmed Miss 
Obrien’s belief that lord Conway had ac¬ 
tually ke[)t a mistress while at Milan; 
though he had positively denied the affair, 
she was certain the writing vrns his ; and 
having frequently heard of fearful and des¬ 
perate acts committed by the females of 
Italy, under the maddening influence of 
jealousy, she had no doubt that Miss I.,am- 
bart had been stabbed by tlic ver) identi¬ 
cal lanthc to wliom the billet was addres¬ 
sed ; and it appeared, from lord Conway’s 
unwary exclamation, of—“ Whal a hor¬ 
rible mistake !" iXveX he knew Miss-Lam- 
bart had been taken for some other person 
—perhaps for herself. Miss Obrien felt 
alarm, and turned pale at the thought; 
yet, if it was so, she had reason to rejoice 
at having escaped wounds that seemed 
likely to be fatal in their consequences, 
and, at any rate, would occasion much 
suffering before they would be healed. 

The mind of Miss Obrien was at this 
crisis any thing but tranquil; for she had 
embarked on the ocean of ambition, and 
had to contend with incertitude, duplicity 
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and fickleness. Nor did the interview she 
procured with lord Conway at all tend to 
remove her suspicions, or compose the ir¬ 
ritation of her nerves ; for though he per¬ 
sisted in denying the billet, and disclaim¬ 
ing all knowledge of lanthe, tliough he 
ridiculed her alarm, she could not divest 
herself of the frightful idea, that she was 
in reality the object of the Italian’s jea¬ 
lousy, for whom death, by the stroke of 
the dagger, had been intended. 

Nor was Miss Obrien at all satisfied 
with the degree of concern evinced by 
lord Conway for iMiss Lambart; there 
was fivr too much passion, too much ten¬ 
derness in his grief; he lamented her suf¬ 
ferings, and dwelt on her danger, in the 
wild desponding tone of a lover, rather 
than with the moderate reasonable sorrow 

I 

of a relation, who was certain that her de¬ 
mise would considerably increase his pos¬ 
sessions. Mutual accusations and mutual 
reproaches took place; and when the par¬ 
ties separated, it was with menaces, and 
expressions of contempt and dislike. 

Lemain .faithfully delivered the coun¬ 
tess of Vandeleur’s message to lord Con- 
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way ; but he \vas in no humour to listen 
to philippics, or answer interrogations; 
he therefore took breakfast in his own 
apartment, and afterwards strolled into 
the park, to avoid meeting his mother, 
and to arrange his distracted thoughts, 
which the occurrences that had recently 
taken place had rondered a chaos dark and 
troubled. 

For three days Miss Lambart was con¬ 
sidered in imminent danger; but on the 
fourth, the fever abated, her ravings 
ceased, the wounds in her shoulder assu¬ 
med a better aspect, and great ho})es were 
entertained that she would recover. - 

\Vhen the overjoyed Janet conveyed 
this cheering intelligence to lord Conway, 
he gave her his purse, which contained 
several pieces of gold ; but of these Janet 
did not think half so often, as she did of 
the hearty kiss and loving squeeze he gave 
her, of which great honour she frequently 
boasted, to vex monsieur I.,emain ; who, 
after a week’s absence, returned to the 
castle, and brought with him a consider¬ 
able sum of money, with part of which 
lord Conway supplied the requisition ol 
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Miss Obrien, in the hope, that having now 
the means whicli she had declared indis¬ 
pensable, she would persuade the honour¬ 
able JNIrs. Cliatterton to cornn'.ence her in¬ 
tended journey to Limerick, without far¬ 
ther delay but having secured the cash. 
Miss Obrien declared she had no wish to 
hurry'or inconvenienccther aunt, who had 
fixed on the following Thursday for taking 
leave of Doneraile Castle. Nor was un¬ 
willingness to derange the ])lans of Mrs. 
Chattorton the only cause assigned by 
Miss Obrien, for feeling reluctant to begin 
a long journey; but, after much acrimo¬ 
nious* debate and argument. Miss Obrien 
gave a promise, that she would proceed to 
Limerick with her aunt on the day ap¬ 
pointed. 

The honourable Mrs. Chatterton had 
married early in life ; not for love, for she 
had not a single particle of sentiment or 
romance in her composition—but for in¬ 
terest, to raise herself in life, and secure 
the good things of this world. Her hus¬ 
band, for whom she did not care a straw, 
was indulgent to all her wishes ; and after 
a few years, kindly died, and left her a 
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wealthy widow, encumbered only with the 
care of’ Ids orphan niece, JMiss Obrien, 
whoso fortiiiie of fifteen thousand pounds, 
left to lu'r by his will, was to receive the 
addition of another fifteen thousand at tl)e 
death of his widow. 

The honourable Mrs. Chatterton had 
kej't a wateliful eye over the conduct of 
Miss Obrien, and being well acquainti'd 
with her iruist secret transactions, was 
well assured she would not remain much 
longer under tier protection ; and though 
the young lady’s temper was far from 
amiable, and she did at lin-es ina1<e herself 
extremely disagreeable, yet Mrs. (dinttcr- 
ton thought, that, with all her faults, she 
should miss her society, and expcricaicc an 
uncomfortable loneliness when she was 
gone. Vl t this was not an irrcn)e4iable 
misfortune, for she was yet but in the 
prime of life; she was not absolutely ugly, 
not entirely without ambition, and she 
thought no reasonable objection could bo 
raised against her altering her condition; 
her late husband bad conferred the dis¬ 
tinction of honourable upon her, and she 
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now wished to be addressed as the ho¬ 
nourable lady something. 

Sir Harry Ogle was a person of high 
family, not very rich, to be sure, and some 
years younger than herself; but these 
were trifling objections, easy to be got 
over; she had wealth sufficient for both, 
and as'to the difference.of ages, that was a 
mere matter of taste; and most men of 
sense preferred maturity. Tlie honourable 
Mrs. Cliatterton thought sir Harry Ogle a 
lively entertaining creature, and if he was 
serious in his professions of love for her, 
she did not see how she could better pro¬ 
vide against the loneliness she had cogent 
reasons to expect, than by taking a second 
husband. Sir Harry Ogle had availed 
himself of lord Conway’s advice, and so 
successfully transferred his attentions to 
the widow, that she had given him per¬ 
mission to visit her at Limerick, during 
her stay in that place. This arrangement 
she took care to conceal from Miss Obrien, 
vvdio, expecting to inherit the whole of her 
fortune, would, she knew', oppose, by every 
possible means, her contracting a second 
marriage. 
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Sir Harry Ogle’s mind was not so en¬ 
tirely made up as Mrs. Chatterton’s; it 
was true, he liked her w'ealth, which, in 
his opinion, was her only charm; but he 
was desirous of obtaining a young hand¬ 
some wife; and while he protested, “ ’pon 
his honour and veracity she would take 
away his heart with her,” he surveyl'i! with 
insurmountable and increasing dislike her 
yellow' teeth and ill-formed nails, and men¬ 
tally vowed not to travel a single mile 
towards Ijimerick, if a young rich beauty 
fell in his w’ay, and it was probable he 
might obtain her hand. 

The very great solicitude and sorrow 
lord Conway had evinced for the siifTerings 
of jMiss Lambart, renewed the belief of 
the countess Vandeleur, that she was in 
reality the object of his affections, whatever 
might be his entanglement with Miss 
Obrien, who continued to act the invalid, 
and remained in a»loose morning dress and 
enveloped in shawls; but from lord Con¬ 
way the countess could obtain no explana¬ 
tion, though she availed herself of every 
opportunity that occurred to assail him 
with questions, remonstrances, and me- 
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naccs; neither would he acknowledge him¬ 
self tlie writer of the billet that had been 
found, hut persisted in saying, the woman 
who had stabbed Miss Lainbart, if woman 
it was, must have been some wretched 
maniac, who liad acted under the incite¬ 
ment of a distempered brain. Neithci 
wheil'^.Iiss Lainbart w;is able to quit her 
bed, could lady Vandeleur persuade her to 
be more communicativ'c; all she could 
learn from Ada was, that a tall wild-look¬ 
ing woman, who called herself lantlie, a 
peasant from the Milanese, evidently in¬ 
sane, liad forcibly detained and woundetl 
her jvith a dagger. IVhile giving this 
brief account, the lips of Ada quivered, 
and she appeared so agitated, and glanced 
round the room with such looks of terror, 
that the countess thouglit it prudent to 
let tfie subject rest, till her nerves were in 
a state to bear the questions her curiosity 
burned to ask; for nutdernoisellc Mille- 
fleur, the echo of Miss Obrieifs sentiments 
and opinions, had asserted, “ that her 
mistress knew lord Conway’s writing, and 
was convinced that the billet found in the 
park was written by him, and no other 
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person ; and that the Italian woman who 
had attcm|)ted to murder Miss Larnhart, 
was one of lii.s cast-ofF mistresses, for she 
knew enough of his intrigues while lie 
was abroad, and Miss Obrien was certain 
it was not Miss Lambart, but herself, she 
designed to kill.” 

Mrs. I’i.'.ndy w^s not long be'bft' she 
conveyed those assertions to the eouute.ss 
of Vandeleur, who, when comparing it 
with IIk’ strange avowals and exprc'ssions 
that had lidlen from Ada in her delirium, 
saw great probability in Miss Obrien's 
o])inion ; it was true, Mrs. Ciiatfcrton had 
positiv' lv denied ever having lu'atd of 
lord Coir.'ay forming a //u/.s/m while on 
the continent—“ IJiit tiiiit inigdit. be cun¬ 
ning on her part,” said the countess; “ for 
by jdeading ignorance ol’ liis affairs, she 
avoided making him her enemy, which 
would have rendered her stay at Doncraile 
Castle unpleasant. But she could not 
have ht en blind to Miss Obrien’s flirtations 
with lord Conway, nor to their i.naccount- 
able conduct to each other. They do not 
seem to love each other, though she tena¬ 
ciously exacts his attentions, and he ap- 
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pears impatient and displeased at his bon¬ 
dage. How lord Conway, who never, 
from infancy, bent to the will either of 
parents or tutors, has suffered himself to 
be so completely subjugated, is a mystery 
1 cannot solve. I have no doubt but Le- 
main, and that pert French maid of Miss 
Obrien^ are deep in tljieir secrets; but as 
1 cannot condescend to tamper with ser¬ 
vants, I must wait, with what patience I 
can, till time, the discloser of secrets, ex¬ 
plains the enigma. Next week the ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. Chatterton and her niece 
take their departure, never to receive an 
invitiition from me again ; and when once 
their backs are turned, I hope to persuade 
lord Conway to give up an intimacy, that 
appears to afford him to the full as little 
pleasure as it does me.” ^ 

Early on the morning that lord Conway 
set off suddenly, and without attendants, 
from the castle, he had received a letter, 
written in very bad French, importing 
that father Donnelly, a Catholic priest he 
Iiad for some months been anxiously seek¬ 
ing, had been compelled to fly from Paris, 
on an accusation of conspiracy, arid that 
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he had come to Ireland to take refuge 
with lii.s relations; that he had siilfered 
shipwreck, and was then lying sick and 
destitute in a hut, near the public-house 
at the edge of the heath, on the road to 
Doneraile Castle, to which lit' had not ap¬ 
proached on account of his miserable ap¬ 
pearance, havingjlcd, at a monfent’s no¬ 
tice, from France, without being able to 
secure a change of linen. 

“ So mucii the better,” thought lord 
Conway, as his eye glanced over the sig¬ 
nature; “ your poverty is in rny favour.” 
Mounting his horse, he said—Now for 
trying th.c conscience of father DoiMielly ; 
if he will depart at once for America, or 
the Fast Indies, I will amply supply his 
necessities ; and I must be greatly mista¬ 
ken iiT the man, if he will not be gjad to 
exchange piety for prosperity. If I can 
get rid of him, and obtain possession of 
that cursed paperj so artfully procured, i 
shall be at liberty to seek happiness, on a 
different road to that I have hitherto tra¬ 
velled.” 

Laying plans to enforce the compliance 

VOL. II. L 
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of father Donnelly, should he object and 
prove obstinate, lord Conway reached the 
public-liouse, vvliere lie was appointed to 
seek a direction to the luit where the 
priest remained. Having, with some dif¬ 
ficulty, made his way through lieajis of 
accumulated filth, to the door, where he 
called till his patience was worn out, with¬ 
out receiving any rejily, he dismounted, 
and jKissing in to the smoky hovel (for it 
was nothing better), he found the host 
snoring before a turf fire, with a capacious 
empty mug before him, and a shoi t black 
pipe, vvhicfi had fallen out of his mouth, 
on the ground beside him. Terence Mur¬ 
phy had taken such capacious morning 
draughts, that it was no easy task to wake 
him from the deep sleep into which he had 
fallen, or, when his leaden eyes were open, 
to make him understand what was said to 
him.—“ VV'^isha now, Judy,” said Terence, 
supposing it was his wife that shook him, 
“ be asy, 1 bid you; sure now, the liquor 
is safe enough. Och, botheration ! let me 
alone to chate the exciseman, a snaking, 
meddling shark as he is: asy, asy, Judy; 
folly your own bistfis; go and give the 
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pigs a feed, jewel, and be after letting me 
dramc a bit, about taking in a patch of the 
heath to plant praties on.” Being at length 
convinced of tlie ])rescnce of a stranger, 
Terence started iij), and recalled his half- 
drowmd iccollection sutliciefltly to say— 
“ That no genteel had been there at all 
since the cxciscimn, who thotigfit to saze 
upon the still; but, faith now, he got no 
drops of conilort here, the spalpeen. Sure 
and I dialed him rarely,” continued Te¬ 
rence, laugliiug, and displaying a set of 
broad white teeth, “ I'ur all he^ poked his 
long nose into every hole and corner, and 
bragged he could smell usquebaugii and 
whiskey at five miles distance. Blase 
your honour, is it the one or the other you 
would take a taste of?” 

liord Conway declined taking dthcr, 
and again inquired if there was not a sick 
gentleman lodging at some house in the 
neighbourhood? 

“ House ! No,” said Terence; “ this is 
the only house hereabouts, and it is ray- 
self that is the only genteel lodging under 
the roof, only Judy, and the two pigs, 
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and the lame gander, and the goose, and 
her brood of goslins; but, bad manners to 
my memory! here is a bit of a letter”— 
Terence took a dirty note from a hole 
above his head—“ and perhaps it is for 
you. Asy, asy; sure and my father was 
a schoolmaster, and I myself, Terence 

Murpliy, am not so bad'at-Och, sure 

then, and the ninety-nine plagues all of a 
row fly away wid it, for this is writing; 
now, I make nothing at all of rading print; 
but writing, bad luck to the same, it al¬ 
ways bothers me. I.iet me see—I..ord-” 

“ The letter is for me,” said lord Con¬ 
way, snatcliing it from the unsteady hand 
of Terence—“ I am lord Conway.” 

“ It is yourself that says it,” replied Te¬ 
rence; “ but how will 1 be sure?” 

“ Will this convince you ?” said lord 
Conway, giving him a piece of money. 

“ Faith and 1 must be very hard of be¬ 
lief if it would not,” feturned Terence, 
grinning. “ Musha, the letter is for you, 
and it is myself that gives it to you, with 
many thanks, and you are heartily wel¬ 
come.” 

I.,ord Conway read the note with mucli 
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vexation, for it informed liim that father 
I^onnelly had removed to a cabin at more 
than tive miles distance, near tiie sea-sliore, 
that he might the more speedily take ad¬ 
vantage of any vessel that vv;ould forward 
him to his liicnds. On inquiring of Te¬ 
rence, lord Conway I'ound the rpad to the 
present habitation of father Donnelly lay 
across a bog, dangerous to be travelled by 
a stranger.—“ And where am I to procure 
a guide?” asked lord Conway. 

“ Well then, you must sit down, and 
take a drop of whiskey, and a-j)ipe, and be 
asy,” said Terence, “ till Judy comes in, 
and then I am tlie boy to guide you sate 
across the bog.” 

“ You guide me i and the road you say 
is dangerou.s. V\' hy you are not sober!” 

“ Drunk is it you are thinking that I 
am? Och, and if I had a tub of whiskey 
in my head, not a drop of it would hinder 
my feet from seeing their way across Ma- 
cormock bog ; only w ait till udy comes in, 
and if you will give me the fellow to tf)is, 
gist to keep company wid it,” twirling the 
piece of money lord Conway had given 
him between his finger and thumb, " it is 
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myself that knows every inch of the bog, 
and will engage to take my father’s son, 
maning myself, and your honour, clane 
over.” 

It was of tjie utmost importance to lord 
Conway to see and converse with father 
DonneK}^ and as he kticw not where to 
seek a guide, there was no alternative but 
to rely on Terence Murfdiy: he therefore 
s^t down on a bench near the door, to wait 
the arrival of .Judy, and in the hope of 
seeing some one, who, by aajuaintance with 
the dangerous parts of tlie bog, might 
cnablejiim to decline the proposal of 'Fe- 
rcnce, and to set out immediately. l?ut 
in vain his impatient eye traversed tlie 
heath in every direction; t;o person came 
in sight ; aiul in a lew moments, ’Ference, 
who had pillowed his head on a bundle of 
dry turf, snored loudly. More than three 
hours passed away, and the nasal music of 
Terence con tinned uninterrupted, wlfile lord 
Conway during tliis tedious time, which 
was trebled by his anxious desire to be 
gone, had only tlie consoling reflection, 
that Terence would sleep off the effects of 
the liquor he had swallowed, and wake up 
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will) his head clear, and capable of v'uiding 
him across tlie bog. 

At length, when tired out, and on the 
point of returning to the castle, a woman 
'Uildenly appeared on the path leading to 
ilic house. A few momenfs before, no 
living thing was in sight, and had not lorA 
(.'onwa)‘s thoughts been fully otti!j)ied, lie 
might have wondered whether slie had 
.lro])pcd irom the clouds, or sprung up 
from tlie cartli; l)iit having hastily cros.sed 
t!u‘ threshold, site tlirew otflier blue cloak, 
ai\d iM'gan thumping \viti\ two ixd fists on 
th(' back and shoulders of the snoring 'I’c- 
rencc. 

Ik'd manners to } ou now, is this the 
way yt'U keep house wIk'ii I urn out, get¬ 
ting gist as drunk as a baste, timl letting 
the gentt'els tend upon tliemseh es We— 
shame iiptttt you, mister Terence Murphy; 
is tl us tlie wa\' of your bringing up? Sure, 
though I never •could tell a letter in a 
book, I have better beliaviour. M ake up, 
you snoring bog, or I will play Meg’s di¬ 
version on your bulk.” 

“ x\sy, .Judy—asy, honey now; how 
should 1 be drunk? look at the bottle, and 
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faith you will find it gist as full as you 
left it.” 

And so it was, for knowing his wife’s 
violent temper, Terence seldom ventured 
to diminish the liquor she measured out, 
but contrivetl to keep a supply concealed 
Irom her, upon which he got comfortably 
drunk, ^vdlcncver her absence gave him the 
opportunity. Sleep had sobered Terence, 
and Judy, pacified and civil, assured lord 
Conway that he could have no better nor 
surer guide than Terence, who knew Ma- 
cormock bog before he was born, for his 
father and‘mother had lived on the hill 
gist akovc it, and had cut turf upon it for 
many a long year. 

Lord Conway, satisfied that Terence 
was sober, and knew the bog sufficiently 
to avoid the dangerous parts, called for his 
horse: but here a fresh disappointment 
awaited him ; there was no possibility of 
taking a horse over, for‘there were steep 
banks to climb, and chasms to leap, and 
Terence would not undertake to guide a 
horse, who perhaps would not be after fol¬ 
lowing good advice, but would take his 
own way, and sink up to his neck, where 
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nobody could help hhn ; besides, five miles 
was gist nothing at all at all to young 
gentcels as had the use of their legs. 

Finding that he must proceed on loot, 
or give up the idea of seeing ponnelly that 
night, lord Conway chose the former; and 
leaving Judy a token of his boiaity, he 
followed Terence, who went on merrily 
singing :— 

*' When I went hci’oro father OT/arty, 

Sure myiflf wan the l-nl (hut was hearty, 

And 1 toid all tlic »iiis 1 itad done; 

How 1 kissetl on the green Katty Moody, 

AikI iought with iter cousin j^at 

And broke his thick head gist for inn.’* 

’I'he bog seemed to lord Conwa}' inter¬ 
minable; the five miles appeared length¬ 
ened at least to a dozen, as he every now 
and then felt hi mselfsinking ankledeep,then 
was obliged to scramble along zigzag^ths 
on steep banks, and to leap over deep pits, 
into which had he fallen, he would have 
sunk into a bed* of mud, from which no 
human power could have raised him. For 
a time, the songs and drollery of Terence 
beguiled the way ; but unused to travel 
over sucli rough roads, and indeed little 
L 3 
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accustomed to pedestrian exercise, his lord- 
ship’s feet began to blister, and his limbs 
to grow stiff and weary. 

“ I can go no farther,” said he, throwing 
himself on Si bank that overlooked a pit 
Similar to one he had recently leaped ; “ 1 
will not be smothered in^ the bog, which 
must be the case if I go on; I could as 
soon leap over the moon as across that 
cursed pit.” 

“ Cursed pit! well and it is gist that 
same, sure enough,” returned 'rerenec, 
“ for Teddy Shanahan, his grey galloway, 
and so’cntcen gallons of usquebaugh, lie 
safe and quiet at the bottom; faith, and 
it’s myself that would like a small drop ol’ 
it now to give you ; it would put a new 
liearf into your body, and a pair of ficsh 
legs under you.” 

“ I shall never be able to cross that pit,” 
repeated lord Conway. 

“ Musha no, to be sure you never will,” 
said Terence; “ nobody never thought of 
axing you, bad luck to the ugly devour¬ 
ing hole! our way lies up here, to the 
left; now if you Would but gist try to 
fplly me as far as that white direction-post.” 
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“ I see nothing white,” replied lord Con¬ 
way, casting a weary glance over the ste- 
ril expanse before him.” 

“ Well then, it was white once; but 
standing there in heat and cold, winter 
and Slimmer, rain and sun, sure it has lotj; 
its delicate complexion, gist like my Judy, 
wlio was once a"^ fair as a lily, and as red 
as a rose, and she has turned ol’ a rusty 
colour, betwixt grey and brown.” 

“ But what of the post ? where does it 
lead ?” 

“ Oh ay, the post!” continu^jd 'I'erence; 

why sure then, the post it leads no 
where, for it stands stock still; it is always 
in the same place, come when you will; 
but it stands on the edge of the bog, and 
not above a tjuarter of a mile from the ca¬ 
bin you are going to.” 

At this cheering news, lord Conway 
bade Terence proceed; and though aching 
in every joint, fhe thought of a few mi¬ 
nutes bringing him face to face with father 
Donnelly, gave impulse to his steps. In 
a hollow, between two little hills, stood 
the cabin he sought; its appearance was 
wretched; but in his present state of fa- 
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iigue li« was glad of any shelter, however 
rude and miserable. Without waiting for 
permission, Terence pushed open the door, 
and entered, followed by lord Conway. 

“ What do you want—who arc you ?” 
asked a tall, gaunt, shrivelled old woman, 
in a strpng Irish accent, as she rose from 
beside a pale slim girl, wIk) sat bending 
over a heap of glowing turf. 

As the old woman advanced, Terence, 
with a look of terror, retreated behind lord 
Conway, who asked for the sick gentle¬ 
man who lodged with her? 

“ Is it fun you are making?” said the 
wretched-looking beldam; “ look round 
you, and say what gentleman would lodge 
with MoraDermid? That heap of turf 
serves my poor idiot girl and myself for a 
bedf’ pointing with a long skinny finger 
to a corner of the hovel, where some rags 
of var'.ous colours W'ere spread out, with a 
rudely-carved wooden crucifix suspended 
over them. 

“ And has not an elderly gentleman, a 
priest, been here?” demanded lord Con¬ 
way. 

“ A priest!” repeated Mora Dermid; 
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“ no, I wish he had; but no one has beCil 
here but a foreign woman, who gave rne 
this piece of silver,” taking a small coin 
from a broken cup, “ for laving a note at 
Terence Murphy’s public. It is outland¬ 
ish money, and good for nothing to m^ 
sure; but when I get sight of Denis Ry¬ 
an, he will givetne a thirteenerTor it; he 
has a power of silver and gold pieces.” 

The coin that lay on the shrivelled palm 
of Mora had a perforation in the middle, 
which was surrounded with small figures 
of beasts and trees. A momei^tary glance 
served to identify it in the memory of lord 
Conway, from whose lips an exclamation 
of rage and disappointment burst, as he 
snatched it from the hand of the astonish¬ 
ed crone. The coin was Egyptian, and 
hung on the bosom of lanthe, wl:«irhe 
first met her in her native valley, who, at 
that period of simplicity and innocence, 
set a great valu§ upon it, considering it 
an amulet that would preserve her from 
danger and misfortune. It was now evi¬ 
dent to lord Conway, that latithe had 
contrived to escape from the convent to 
which he had consigned her, as he had 
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IfDped' for life; and that he was decoyed 
from home for some purpose of diabolical 
revenge, of which he knew, from expe¬ 
rience, she was capable. He now, witli 
almost breathless terror, remembered he 
had no weapon of defence with him; and 
he liad little to expect li’orn the courage ot 
Terence," who had crouched, like a beaten 
spaniel, under the blows of his wife. 

Gasping with the apprehension of being 
murdered, his frame, wearied with cross¬ 
ing the hog, and his throat parched with 
thirst, be ,simk upon a board, that, sup¬ 
ported by stones, served, as it was wanted, 
either for table or seat, and feebly ask¬ 
ed for a draught of water. The old wo¬ 
man brought him some in a pitcher; but 
having tasted it, he set it down, unable 
toV.iank, the water was so strongly im- 
])regnated with the smoke that poured in 
volumes from the fresh turf the girl had 
thrown upon the fire. 

From the moment Terence Murphy 
entered the cabin, he iiad not uttered a 
single sentence, but had kept rolling his 
eyes from|^e squalid face of the old wo¬ 
man, to the dimly-defined figure of her 
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idiot daughter, who, enveloped in a elcTud 
of smoke, sat on her heels, rocking herself 
slowly backwards and forwards over the 
fire. A slight rustling above his head 
caused Terence to look upw^j-ds, when 
beholding a black hen at roost on a short. 
j)ole that protruded from the thatch, he 
exclaimed—Saint Pathrick and the ten 
thoiisant saints presarve us froiri the duoul 
and all his imps!” then rapidly crossing 
himself, he turned to lord Con\vay, who 
sat surveying the cabin and its iidiabitants, 
and considering, that if acquainted with 
the murderous intention Ibr which he had 
been allured thither, a feeble old woman 
and an idiot could lend but little assistance 
to ids assassins—“ V\'cll then,” said Terence, 
in a voice hoarse with fear, “ myself never 
saw the likes of that.” 

“ Of what?” asked lord Conway ; “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“ Mane! is it what I mane you are after 
axing! sure then do you see that?” 

“ 1 see a hen at roost.” 

“ And is not that enough to see? come 
away out of this, before some bad happens 
to us; come away, your honour.” 
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■Tire side of the hut against which lord 
Conway leaned his head felt damp, and as 
he passed his hand along the uneven sur¬ 
face, he struck it against an iron bar, 
which he ^instantly grasped ; having now 
luckily secured the means of defence, he 
was in no haste to humour the *^im of 

s # 

Terence, who reiterated—“ Come away, 
before some bad happens!” 

Lord Conway’s feet were sore; he was 
weary, and in want of refreshment, for it 
was now night; but his desire to secure 
the person of lanthe made him regardless 
of pain and hunger, and the thirst that 
parched his throat, and with much per¬ 
suasion he prevailed on Terence to sit 
down on the board beside him. 

The head of the idiot sunk on the knees 
of^hcr mother; and the old woman at 
length said—“ What are you w'anting ? 
Have not I told you we are nothing here 
but two lone women ? for what do you 
keep us from our sleep?” 

“ Ay, for what then ?” resumed Te¬ 
rence. “ Come away, sir, at her bidding. 
Sure and it will not be good for us to 
make Mora angry.” 
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“ I wish to remain here till morfiin^“ 
and I am willing,” said lord Conway, “ to 
compensate you, Mora, for the shelter of 
your roof. Here is money for you ; retire 
to your bed; we will not disturb vour 
sleep.” 

‘, My necessity bids me take youj- mo¬ 
ney,” replied Mora, “ for the sake of my 
afflicted child, but-” 

“ Och, sure! then we understand,” in¬ 
terrupted 'Ference, “ it is not convenient 
and agreeable that we should remain ; ay, 
I know your matiing, and bad manners 
to me if I would like to intrude upon any 
body. Folly me, sir—I tell you it will 
be better for you." 

Lord Conway was raising the pitcher 
to his lips, to wet them with the smoky 
water, when Terence struck the Wo^el 
from his hand. 

“ IIow now, sir ? what means this inso¬ 
lence?” asked lofd Conway. “ You for¬ 
get yourself.” 

“ No, no, I do not forget,” replied Te¬ 
rence, “ that you had better starve, than 
swallow mate or drink under this roof,” 
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“ Silence, blockhead, and let me endea¬ 
vour to sleep.” 

“ Sleep! Och, murder! murder!” ex¬ 
claimed Terence; “ is it myself that would 
be after letting a genteel like you sleep 
wid your head laning against a wet wall, 
and under the roof of Mora Dermid ? 
Folly me, sir, I bid you.” 

“ 1 tell you,” returned lord Conway, 
angry at this obstinate perseverance', “ I 
will not cross that dangerous bog again, 
till I have daylight before me; and if you 
leave me here, it will be without the re¬ 
ward I promised you.” 

“ *tVell then, see this—if you would give 
me double the reward you promised, tiiith 
it is not 'rerence Murphy that would be 
staying here till daylight, to rccavc it 
fro"T your hand. Good rest to you !” Ad¬ 
vancing to the door, he stopped, and look¬ 
ing anxiously at lord Conway, said— 
“ Faith it is sorrow to vhe heart of me to 
lave you in such quarse company, for per¬ 
haps the old—that is Judy, my old wo¬ 
man I mane, will be making herself un¬ 
easy, and fancy I am gone to take a small 
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taste of Teddy Slianalian’s usquebaugh,‘^I’t 
the bottom of the boo;.” 

“ To avoid tliat danger, you had better 
remain where you are till morning,” re¬ 
turned lord Conway, who was ^‘crtain he 
should need a guide, even in broad day¬ 
light ; “ should any accident hajjpeti to 
you, what would become of Judy?’ 

“ W ell tlien, Judy is strong and able to 
fight her way alone in the world. Ibit 
sure now and is not there full and plenty 
of male and praties? and is not there live 
stock and whiskey? Judy WQuld have 
plenty of offers faith, being left a rich wi¬ 
dow, with two fat pigs, a lame gander, 

and two geese, besides a share in-I’ut 

will I go by myself?” 

The old woman had fallen asleep, and 
by the light she had stuck against*fhe 
wall above her head, looked ghastly ; the 
idiot girl "had raised her head from her 
mother’s knees, and was pointing to the 
o])posite wall, and gibbering in a low 
voice, as if in terror. 

“ Ochone, come away then; the girl 
sees him—I am sure she does,” said Te¬ 
rence, covering his eyes with his hand. 
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“ See whom ?” asked lord Conway. 

“ Och, murder then! ten mille mur¬ 
ders! Do not ax me, but come away, be¬ 
fore you see him with your own eyes.” 

Lord Qonway began to feel uncomfort¬ 
able; the place was lonely, and the undis¬ 
guised terrors of his guide began to infect 
him. 

“ For the sake of St. Pathrick, and St. 
Dennis, and St. Bridget, and all the saints 
togithcr,” said Terence, “ come away, sir!” 
and as he spoke, he seized on lord Con¬ 
way, am} dragged him from the cabin, 
scarcely allowing him time to throw a 
piece of money into the lap of the still- 
sleeping Mora. 

“ What is the meaning, Terence, of this 
strange behaviour ?” asked lord Conway, 
as'die stood in the moonlight, outside of 
the cabin ; but instead of replying, Terence 
crossed hirmself repeatedly, and began 
muttering some words, which lord Con¬ 
way did not understand, and which Te¬ 
rence afterwards said were powerful to 
counteract witchcraft and overcome the 
snares of the evil one.” 

what reason have you to appre- 
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hend witchcraft?” demanded lord Con¬ 
way ; “ you surely do not believe the 
miserable old creature we have just left 
is a-” 

“ Hush, hush!” said Terence, hurrying 
across the hill to their left; “ be asy then, 
till we cross the brook yonders, and^then 
1 will be after teHing you; but folly me 
now, sir, as fast as you can.” 

Though sore-footed, and but little re¬ 
covered from his fatigue by the short rest 
he had obtained, lord Conway smiled at 
the superstition of his guide, and followed 
his steps till they reached a narrow stream, 
that ran smoothly along, glittering irt the 
moonbeams. In a moment, lord Conway 
was on his knees, eager to drink, and allay, 
with the clear cool water, his burning 
thirst. But Terence so earnestly entreattd 
him to cross the narrow stream before he 
drank, that he stepped over, and then al¬ 
layed his intolerable thirst, with a draught 
that, to his parched lips and throat, seemed 
delicious. 

“ Whisha! we are now clane out of her 
hearing,” said Terence, devoutly crossing 
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liimselfi and sprinklin" some of the water 
over lord Conway and himself. 

“ Cut of whose hearing ?” asked lord 
Conway, seating himself on a bank beside 
tlie water. 

“Well then, out of Mora Dermid’s: 
sure^ind nobody had tlie good manners to 
tell me 'that she had moved from lur old 
quarters, and lived at the bog cabin, or 
you would never have had Terence Mor¬ 
phy for a guide; but soon as I clapped my 
eyes upon her daughter Ailleen, I was gist 
tumbling down in a quandary, for sure 
and sure, sir, that poor girl was counted, 
a year or two back, a great beauty; faith, 
and it was herself, pretty Ailleen, that was 
courted by young men, that fell out and 
broke one another’s heads for her.” 

“Poor thing!” returned lord Conway, 
“ her beauty is all gone.” 

“ Sorrow for her then it is nothing but 
the truth you are spaking,” resumed Te¬ 
rence ; “ Ailleen might have done well for 
herself, but she took a fancy for Dermot 
Linster, as pretty a young man as you 
would wish to see, and altogether as poor, 
Avorse luck for her and him, for he had 
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only but a boat, a fishing-net, and a ))alr 
of willing bands, to provide a living wid ; 
and fiitb then, Mora Dcrniid turned up 
her ugly nose at liiin, and would not give 
her consent, bekays she wanted Ailleen to 
marry J^uke Ghalaggher, who “Was only 
but gist flirty years older than herself, and 
had bags running pver wid gold; .nufsor- 
row to the hard heart of him, nobody but 
himself, and the duoul his master, knew 
how he came by so much riches.” 

“lJut what became of Dermot Linstcr?” 
“ lieeame of him 1 sure then he was 
drowned, and—I was not spakin^ of him'; 
I was gist going to say, that Mora Deniiid 
had always a quare name among Jier neigh¬ 
bours : one said she made her cow go dry, 
and another that she choked her pig, and 
another that she broke her mare’s leg.” 

“ And do you believe all this nonsense, 
Terence.” 

“ Nonsense is it?” replied Terence, 
shaking his head; “ and bekays why 
should not I believe the truth? well then, 
when the old witch could not bring Ailleen 
to give up Dermot, she grew more spite¬ 
ful against him than ever; and what did 
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sfie do, blit upset his boat one day, when 
he was out fishing, and he was drowned, 
while the sun was shining and tliere w’as 
not a breath of wind stirring the water.” 

“ Kilt this accident,” observed lord Con¬ 
way, “ might have happened without Mora 
having any thing to do with it.” 

“'^Jotat all,” resumed Terence ; “ it was 
well known she hated him, and every 
body said it was the old witch, Mora Der 
mid, that drowned jioor Dermot Linstcr; 
and sure was they after dragging her be¬ 
fore the priest; and did not father Mona- 
gan excofhmunicate her, bekays she would 
not.pray for the pace of Dermot’s soul, 
or pay for a single mass to be said to lielp 
him out of purgatory ?” 

“ These are strong proofs against her 
certainly,” said lord Conway, smiling at 
the superstitious credulity of Terence, who 
continued—“ Musha, it is proof enough of 
her dealings with the evil one, save and 
presarve us,” crossing his forehead and 
breast. “ that imp that lives with her, in 
the shape of a black hen—is it laughing 
you are ? well then, it is myself that wishes 
no ill luck may folly your mirth.” 
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“ But Ilow, Terence, came Ailleen so 
altered?” asked lord Conway. 

“ Sure and was not it love i'or Dennot 
that did it ? and did not she pine and pine 
till Iier red cheeks and lips tugied white, 
and lierflesli wasted away,and left nothing 
at al! but skin to cover her bones ?•.*—and 
all the while, did not the old witch her 
mother torment her to marry Ijuke Gha- 
lagghcr, till the girl took sick, and said, 
that Dermot’s spirit was with her every 
night, and told her that he had not got 
his death fairly; but that one,she knew 
was after follying him, and uj^set his boat, 
as he was,throwing out his net? and the 
|)oor girl lost her wits, and it was my own 
that was gist leaving me, when i saw her 
pint to tlie wall; for sure and sure Der¬ 
mot’s spirit was there, and she was telling 
him she was gist ready to go wid him. 
Sure and I am glad that 1 got you out of 
her hut while htl- e)cs were shut, for I 
know enough of Mora Derraid’s tricks; 
faith it would have been a sarious sort of 
a joke, if she had bewitched us, and turned 
us both into nigits.” 

VOL. II. M 
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“It would indeed, Terence.” 

“ Sure and it was that made me in such 
haste to get away from her cabin, and not 
to sj)ake about her, till we got to this side 
of the brqpk, for witches can neither see 
,nor hear across a running stream.” 

“ Raving escaped the dangers of witch¬ 
craft,” said lord Conway; “ how are we to 
avoid what I consider the worse danger of 
crossing the bog ? for it will never do to 
sit here, when I am certain I have an ene¬ 
my on the watch for me, and without any 
weapon o^ defence, except the bar of iron 
I brought from Mora’s cabin. 1 stuck it 
in the bank beside me,” continued his 
lordship, looking round, and missing it; 
“ where has it vanished ? what, was the 
iron bewitched?” 

“ Sure then it belonged to Mora Der- 
mid,” replied Terence, “ and it was like 
to have had her power upon it; and if it had, 
faith then nothing good would happen to 
you, for sure and sure it would have be¬ 
witched you; and so to chate the old 
witch and her master, I gist gave it a kick 
into the running strame; but if you can 
walk as far down as the hut yonder—” 
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“ I see no hut,” interrupted lor^ Con- 
way, displeased that the idle superstition 
of 'I'erence had deprived him of the only 
means of repellin<f the attack he momen¬ 
tarily expected. 

“ Well then, only folly me, and you 
shall he alter seeing- Lucius MagrahVJR'itc 
convanient cabin,* and the rosy-cheeked 
colleen Bessy, his niece.” 

“ But how is this to take us over the 
bog ?” 

“ 'i'lic bog is it you are axing about ?” 
continued Terence; “ never troyble your 
head about the bog—bad manners to the 
ugly way.pf it! Lucius Magrah keeps a 
boat, and he, the soul, if you will only 
shew him the good-looking face of a thir- 
teencr, will row you down the Lifley, and 
land you gist over against the Vandeleur 
Arms, in the village, where-” 

The certainty of escaping the terrific 
bog inspired lord* Conway with fresh 
spirits; he forgot his blistered feet, and 
starting up, bade Terence proceed ; which 
he did, at a pace which his wearied com¬ 
panion found it difficult to keep up with; 
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but just at daybreak, it brought them to 
the fisherman’s cabin, where tlicy found 
the rosy-cheeked Bessy up, and preparing 
breakfast, which consisted of milk, pota¬ 
toes, and dried fish. It was now, for the 
first time in his life, that lord Conway ex¬ 
perienced the truth of the homely apho¬ 
rism—“ 'Himger in the best sauce," for lie 
ate heartily, and w’ith a relish that he sel¬ 
dom enjoyed at the luxuriant dejeuners a 
la JburehcUc to which he was accustomed. 

“ \^^ell then, Terence Murphy, and 
when was you .spaking with Shamus 
Bretts and Pat O’Shane ?” 

“*Asy, asy, machree!” replie^ Terence ; 
“ I seldom see them, excepting a chance 
time or so.” 

“ Why sure then, who goes up the 
mountain to bring down the-” 

“ Shut your paratie trap, Bessy, will 
you now ?” interrupted Terence, winking, 
and casting sidelong looks at lord Conway; 
“ wait till the Sabbath, my boucliil, and 
Shamus Brett and Pat O’Shane will be 
down, and tlien you can ax them which of 
the-two manes to go wid you before the 
soggarth.” 
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“ Sure tlien it is not tlie one nbr the 
other of them,” replied Bessy, with a scorn¬ 
ful toss of her head, “ that would have 
honey enouj^h in his tongue to persuade 
me to go \\ id him before the priest; and 
it’s myself, good luck to me tliis blessed 
morning, as bids you remember I toh] you 
so.” 

'Fhe boat being ready, lord Conway 
pressed the rosy fingers of Bessy, and left 
between them a remuneration for the lar| 
of wliieh himself and Terence had parta¬ 
ken, that made her believe he must be the 
viceroj- himself, or some other *great per¬ 
sonage ; and till he was out of sight; she 
never ceased wishing him long life and 
great hick. 

As the boat passed a cluster of rocks, lord 
Conway’s eye caught the figure of a wo¬ 
man, stationed on the top of a cliff, known 
by the name of the Smugglers’ Cave ; she 
seemed to be watcJiing some object which 
was not iliscernible to him ; and as the 
boat doubled the cliff on which she stootl, 
he was certain it was lanthe. 

Why she should have led him to a re¬ 
mote sjiot, so far from assistance, and suf- 
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fered him to escape, without an attempt to 
injure him in any way, appeared inexplic¬ 
able ; perhaps her plot for that night had 
failed, and he was reserved till her scheme 
was better organized, and more certain of 
success; but he had now received warn- 
*ing, and was returning home with a re¬ 
solve'to ‘dispatch Lemai,n and others, on 
whom he could depend, to seize upon her 
person, and place her under such care as 
would for ever prevent her annoying him 
by her presence, and defeat any future at¬ 
tempts upon his life. 

Having left the boat, and dismissed Te¬ 
rence, lord Conway made the best of his 
way to the castle, where he had tio sooner 
entt'rcd, than he learned the horrible oc¬ 
currence of the night. Revenge and jea¬ 
lousy, it was evident, had instigated the 
conduct of lanthe ; and it was also plain, 
that she had somewhere met father Don¬ 
nelly, who had acquainted her with pas¬ 
sages in his history, which had led to the 
sanguinary outrage committed on the per¬ 
son of Miss Lambart. 

That the letters he had received were 
written by lanthe, to decoy him from the 
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castle, while this murderous deed was c^nl- 
mitted, was now clear ; and it seemed im¬ 
probable that he, the cause of this revolt¬ 
ing act, should be suffered to escape, if 
she continued at liberty : the law of self- 
preservation authorized lord Conway to 
secure the person of lanthe; but not choos¬ 
ing to submit to a legal investigirtion ot 
the affair, he deputed monsieur Lernain to 
see her safely placed, where her malignant 
passions would have no object to exercise 
their fury upon, except the rage of disap¬ 
pointed vengeance should excite her to 
terminate with her own hand*her hateful 
existence. 
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CHAP. IV. 


-“ When love 

In mutual bond unites two hearts, they 
'] !’rougl> life’s changes) slini) be happy.” 


" I have no failli in omens, I believe not 
Warnings are sent to say that death is neai. 
Or that the s[)irit wanders I’roin the living 
Man, only to tell iu own Uiparture 
To another woild.” 


When this pair were joined in marriage, \ 
Aspect of the heavens was dusk and stornsy : 
'J1 e stars did form angry conjunctions j 
Saturn and Mars did irown upon eaci) other, 
tVhich truly doth denote discord aiul liute, 

1 urniug the honey of love into gal!.” 


— - Said you—“ A gorgeous funeral'” 

Well, let them bury him with pomp and state; 

The wurnes will pay the carcase of a lord 

J'i.’o more respect than if he wore a beggar. Z. 

AVhii.e the honourable colonel Lismore 
debated in his mind the important ques¬ 
tion—“ 2'o marry, or not to marry V' or 
whether he should at once propose for lady 
Indiana Corry, or wait till she had been 
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tried by the fiery ordeal of a winter at 
Dublin, he was brought to a determina¬ 
tion by a letter from his friend sir Philip 
liigcrton, who had the week before resign¬ 
ed his liberty to tlie lively seiisible lady 
Stella Savage. 

Sir I’liilip humorously described, the 
diliiculties he had encountered and over¬ 
come in his road to the temple of Hymen, 
through tlie violent opposition of the ba¬ 
roness Ormsby, who had most unwillingly 
given ui) the power to tyrannize over, and 
torment her niece, and from two formid¬ 
able rivals, one of higher rank, and the 
other much richer, than himself; “ but in 
.spite of rage and vituperation on the part 
of the baroness, and flattery on that of 
my rivals, my Stella never wavered in her 
attachment to me ; she was not dazzled by 
the coronet of an earl, or bribed by the 
money-b.'igs of a miser; I carried off the 
prize,” wrote sir Philip; “ and if prc.sent 
appearances may be trusted, I have a fair 
prospect of domestic happiness.” 

Sir Philip’s letter decided the question ; 
the colonel no longer hesitated. At Dub- 
M 3 
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lin, lady Indiana Corry, the sole heiress 
to incalculable Indian wealth, would be 
surrounded with admirers; parental influ¬ 
ence might persuade her to bestow her hand 
where her heart felt no preference ; married 
to a profligate, or to a cold-hearted, care¬ 
less husband, her youth and inexperience 
miglit be seduced into errors, that would 
terminate in wretchedness.—“ I love the 
little peri,” thought colonel Lismore, “ witli 
a more tender devotion than I at one time 
believed any of her sex could inspire; 
and if 1 mistake not, the artless crea¬ 
ture returns ray passion. Having ob- 
tainc'd the sanction of her parents, it will 
become my pleasant duty to guard her 
from evil—to be at once her husband, lover, 
and friend.” 

ISliss Lambart’s recovery was no longer 
considered doubtful; the physicians had 
pronounced her convalescent; and she was 
permitted to receive the congratulations 
of her friends ij) her dressing-room. 

Returning from a visit to the fair inva¬ 
lid, colonel Lismore encountered lady In¬ 
diana Corry, and most fortunately, as he 
thought, alone.—“ Your countenance is 
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the smiling harbinger of good news,” said 
the colonel; “ Miss Lambart’s health, I 
perceive, continues to improve.” 

“ Yes, colonel, she has rested well, and 
has made her friends happy, J)y assuring 
them she is much better this morning; but 
I eannot stop a moment—adieu !” lyssing 
her little white hand; “ mainmi waits for 
me to walk with her, and I must be gone.” 
She would then have bounded along the 
corridor, but the colonel had made a pri¬ 
soner of her hand, and it is probable its 
captivity w'as not very irksome or unjdea- 
sing, for she continued to vvalle with liim 
up and down the corridor, frequently 
blushing and smiling, and not at all re¬ 
senting tlie freedom of his arm in circling 
her waist. 

What was said during this interview,* is 
much easier to guess than narrate, for the 
colonel’s handsome countenance was lit up 
with a glow of*pleasure; while that ol' 
lady Indiana expressed modest confusion, 
as releasing the hand he had continued to 
hold, he covered it with kisses, and sufTer- 
ed her to depart to her appointment with 
her mother. 
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That very hour the honourable colonel 
Ijismorc requested a private audience of 
the earl of Drogheda; and it was the same 
evening understood by all the guests at 
the castle, t.hat the gallant colonel was the 
accepted lover of lady Indiana Corry. 

“ So that little uninformed romp has 
conquered the conqueroe!” said Miss 
Obrien, spitefully; “ and in all human 
probability, will be duchess of Hazelgrove: 
defend me! what unaccountable creatures 
men arc! I should as soon have expected 
him to solicit the hand of old fubsby, the 
baroness Onnsby. After rejecting so nia- 
ny fine evomen, one would suppose the 
man had taken leave of his senses, to 
choose such an under-sized chit; why, the 
poor tiling is almost a dwarf! well, cer- 
taibly she w'ill be a most graceless grace!” 

“ Rather below the standard of bc'auty ; 
not so tall as the Venus de Medicis, ” re¬ 
plied sir Harry Ogle: •“ but admitting 
that a wife is an evil, the colonel has shewn 
his wisdom in choosing a little one.” 

“ That is but second-hand wit, and 
ought to descend to your valet with your 
discarded clothes. Really, sir Harry,” con- 
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tinued Miss Obrien, affecting to ya\^n, 
“ you grow excessively dull; you are posi¬ 
tively infected witli the mauvninc ntvios- 
phcrc du chateau dc Dnncrailc.’' 

“ Ver\' true, Charlotte; the castle is 
become (juite dismal and humdrum—a 
hospital for sick and wounded,” ohservefl 
Mi s. Ciiattertorw “ and the countess'grows 
more haughty and disagreeable than ever. 
Yesterday slic put on her iiigh airs, and 
treated me in such a way, that I felt quite 
enuui when wo retired to the drawing¬ 
room after dinner. Tiiank Cod! this is 
Tuesda)% and on Thursday mofiiing, [ilease 
fate, I will liegiu my journey to Lirseriek, 
where I luipe to meet joyous faee.s, and 
persons tliat value my friendship, and to 
join in pleasant parties, where I may regain 
my lost spirits.” 

“ .t\u(i, greatest of all your expected 
pleasures, receive the complimentary wel¬ 
come of your ruby-faced admirer, sir Hec¬ 
tor Desmond.” 

“ Fie, Charlotte, how can you talk such 
nonsense ?” said Mrs. Chatterton, trying to 
blush; “ sir Hector is my neighbour, but 
not my admirer; and if the man was so 
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silly as to entertain a regard for me, it 
would only end in his disappointment.” 

“ Why he is a rich baronet,” returned 
Miss Obrien, “ and not many years older 
than yourself—what objection r” 

“ Objection !” interrupted the widow, 
‘"there arc many objections. Miss Obrien; 
and fir's!, and not the least, sir Hector’s 
grown-up daughters; the very idea of 
being a stepmother, gives me the horrors.” 

“ It must be jirodigiously annoying and 
disagreeable,” observed sir Harry, “ to be 
called mama by two tall girls, who fancy, 
perhaps, they ought to have had husbands, 
instead of their father taking a wife.” 

“ Exactly so, sir Harry,” resumed Mrs. 
Chatterton; “ the young ladies, I dare 
say, would not refuse an eligible offer. 
Suppose you try your luck, that is, if you 
were not serious in speaking of a wife as 
an evil.” 

“ On the contrary, I think a good wife 
the greatest of human blessings; and the 
life of a bachelor, of all others, the most 
comfortless and miserable.” 

“ But I think you expressed a dislike 
to little women; you approve a tall-” 
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“ There again you misunderstood tfie,” 
interrupted sir Harry; “ T really consider 
myself particularly unfortunate in having 
so badly expressed my meaning; I am a 
general admirer of the ladies, be they sliort 
or tall; but upon my honour, as a gentle¬ 
man, if I have a preference, it is in favodr 
of-” 

“ Those who have most money,” said 
Miss Obrien, laughing; “ nay, nay, yon 
need not take the trouble to contradict 
my opinion; you are like the rest of your 
mercenary sex—you care nothing for the 
person, old or young, handsobie or ugly, 
giantess or pigmy, provided her fortune be 
worthy your devotion.” 

This was a truism that sir Harry Ogle 
did not relish; and perceiving the green 
eyes of Mrs. Chatterton fixed upon him, 
he protested lie would never suffer wealth 
to influence him in the choice of a wife. 
“ All the world.knows I am not rich,” con¬ 
tinued sir Harry; “ but they are yet to 
learn that when I marry, it will not be for 
gold—a congenial mind, amiable qualities, 
delicacy of sentiment-” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha ! I shall die with laugh- 
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ingf’ screamed Miss Obrien; “ pray, sir 
Harry, say no more, unless you wish to 
murder me ; be merciful, I entreat you.” 

Sir Harry bowed, and glad to dismiss 
the subject, he observed that lord Conway, 
who was then crossing the lawn, looked 
vfry unwell; “ but no doubt,” continued he, 
“ the ctii-l of A^andeleur’s distre.ssing state 
of health, together with the mysterious 
affair of JMiss Lainbart, must greatly dis¬ 
turb his mind, and affect his spirits.” 

“ I thought you had known lord Con¬ 
way better,” replied Miss Obrien, with a 
sneering smile ; “ I believe very few of his 
acejuaiutance would do him the injustice 
to suspect that he could be guilty of the 
^vcakncss of feeling for the sufferings of 
any one, however nearly related to him. 
lie .assured, sir Harry, his lordship will 
.submit with most Christian resignation to 
the death of his father, happen f^hen it 
may; and as to the mysterious affair of 
Miss Hambart, lord Conway could, I 
shrewdly suspect, give, if he pleased, an 
explanation of that, extraordinary as it 
appears.” 

“ Bless me, Charlotte, are you aw'are of 
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what you are saying?” asked Mrs. Cliat- 
terton. 

“ Perfectly, madam,”replied Miss Obrien, 
with a look so nonclialant, that Mrs. Chat- 
terton resumed.—“ Why surely you would 
not insinuate that lord Conway* knew of, 
and abetted the attempt upon the life ol* 
his cousin ? Fo^ my own partf I tliink 
him to tlie full as disagreeable as his mo¬ 
ther, and I dislike him quite as much ; 
but for all that, I have not such a shock¬ 
ing opinion of him as to believe he would 
contrive, or connive at, murder.” 

“ I did not mean to insinuattf any thing 
of the kind,” replied Miss Obrien; no, 
no, lord Conway is too much infatuated 
by the beauty and wealth of Miss Lam- 
bart to desire lier death, though I am not 
so certain he would object to remove an 
impediment in the way of his wishes.” 

“ i never was good at explaining riddles 
and enigmas,” saiej Mrs. Chatterton, “ and 
wdiat you say is full as puzzling: if lord 
Conway is, as you suppose, in love with 
Miss Lambart, I am sure I can see no 
impediment in his way, for I know, from 
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unquestionable authority, ^hat both the 
earl and countess of Vandeleur wish no¬ 
thing so much as to bring about a marriage 
between them.” 

“ What a pity that such disinterested 
wishes should be fated to disappointment!” 
returned Miss Obrien. 

r 

“ Disappointment!” repeated Mrs. Chat- 
terton; “ 1 see no reason to apprehend dis¬ 
appointment ; if the parties are, as I sup¬ 
pose, agreed, what should prevent their 
union ? But if the parties are not agreed, 
the coveted estates of Miss Lambart will 
evade the rapacious grasp of those w ho are 
eager to add house to house, and field to 
field : it is evident Miss Lambart has no 
great partiality for her most noble cousin, 
Alfred lord Conway ; and unless she smiles 
approval, his haughty politic mother will 
never bring her long-projected favourite 
scheme to bear; she will never unite the 
Lambart with the Vandeleur estates, 
though she considers it ‘ a consummation 
devoutly to be wished." 

Sir Harry Ogle gave it as his opinion, 
that lord Conway was not in love with 
Miss Lambart, because he had encouraged 
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the pretensions of another; “ in fact,” ?aid 
sir Harry, “ his lordship persuaded me to 
make the lady an offer.” 

“ Which he was very certain would not 
be accepted,” replied Miss Obrien ; “ poor 
sir Harry, could not you see, what was so 
very obvious, that lord Conway was di¬ 
verting himself at your cxpenccr?” 

“ No, I had no such suspicion; it 
would turn out no joke, if I thought I 
had been made a jest of by lord Conway.” 

“ If you did, you would doubtless call 
him to account.” 

Sir Harry Ogle had too nfuch regard 
for his person, to hazard it in a duel.— 
“ It would be violating the laws of hospi¬ 
tality,” said he, “ to challenge lord Con¬ 
way under his own roof, and while I am 
his guest ; but if I could be certain die 
actually designed to make a jest of me, I 
would not forget, at a future and more 
fitting opportunity, to demand an expla¬ 
nation, and-” 

“ .(Vn apology, certainly, sir Harry,” 
urged Miss Obrien ; “ your honour would 
oblige you to insist that he should apolo¬ 
gize, or-” 
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“For shame, Charlotte,” interrupted 
Mrs. Chatterton, who was fearful that she 
would provoke sir Harry Ogle to embroil 
himself with lord Conway; “ you are not 
aware of the consequence of what you are 
saying, perhaps urging on a duel; for my 
part, I tremble at the idea.” 

. And so did sir Harry-Ogle; but Miss 
Obrien laughed, and said—“ There is not 
the smallest cause for alarm ; I, as Beatrice 
says in the play, will promise to eat all sir 
Harry Ogle kills.” 

Mrs. Chatterton was too well acquaint¬ 
ed with the satirical propensity of her 
niece, to suffer her ill-nature to lessen her 
opinion of sir Harry Ogle’s capability to 
resent an affront; but the widow had 
heard it said, that “ every bullet has its 
coutnission” and if he fought a duel, how 
did slie know but he might fall ? it was 
the wisest way to shun the hazard, and in 
her most conciliating manner, she said— 
“ Slie hoped sir Harry would have more 
sense, than to think of resenting what 
lord Conway might have advised out of 
friendship; and if he actually had a sinis¬ 
ter design, which it was impossible to as- 
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certain, it was the wisest part to treat it 
with contempt. Only think, sir Harry,” 
added Mrs. Chatterton, “ what a terrible 
affliction it would prove to your mother, 
and indeed to all your friends, if any un¬ 
fortunate result, the loss of liuif), or death, 
were to take place.” 

Sir Harry Ogle’s blood ran cold* at the 
bare apprehension; he thought Mrs. Chat¬ 
terton the most seiisibli', if not tiie hand¬ 
somest woman of his acquai?)lance, and 
he assured her he w ould abide by her ad¬ 
vice—“ You have convinced me, my dear 
madam,” said he, “ that my mdther, and, I 
flatter myself, certain others wuuld-suffer 
much distress, should any thing fatal hap¬ 
pen to me, and i’or their sakes-” 

“ I’ray be most particularly careful of 
your person,” resumed Miss Obrien ; “.for 
a limping one-armed, or one-eyed Adonis, 
though an intere.sted, would not be a very 
interesting lovef. Do, sir Harry, have 
the goodness to draw up that blind, and 
open the window, for I protest I am over¬ 
come with your viille graces, or with the 
heat.” 

Sir Harry did as he was requested. 
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The air is quite reviving,” said Miss 
Obrien ; but on looking out on the lawn, 
she saw lady Indiana Corry and colonel 
Lismore, sitting on the root of a tree, in 
earnest conversation.—“ How very senti¬ 
mental and romantic, breathing fond vows 
i/nder the shade of trees !” exclaimed Miss 
Obrierf; “•there is no sight in nature so 
sickening to me as a pair of lovers—it is 
infinitely more oppressive than the heat.” 
As she spoke, she left the room, and afford¬ 
ed Mrs. Chatterton an opportunity to en¬ 
treat sir Harry Ogle to avoid, what he had 
no intention to seek, a quarrel with lord 
Conway, and to obtain from him a pro¬ 
mise that he would not remain above one 
day at Doneraile Castle after her depar¬ 
ture. 

J'lonsieur Lemain, obedient to his in¬ 
struction, took with him the persons ap¬ 
pointed for his companions, in the expedi¬ 
tion lord Conway had engaged him, by 
bribe and promise, to perform; these were 
men whom his lordship remembered from 
his childhood to be unprincipled, and at 
all times ready to be hired, at a trifling re¬ 
muneration, to commit any act short of 
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murder. By these men Lemain was con¬ 
ducted through many scenes of sylvan 
beauty, where, stretclied beneath the arcli- 
ing boughs of gigantic trees, tlie deer 
gazed round them with a look of security, 
that seemed to say, in this tranquil s])ot 
we are safe from the arrow of the hunter.* 
Quitting these ,verdant solitudes, * tliey 
traversed the intricate paths of a seldom- 
trodden wood, where the thickly-tangled 
branches excluded tlie light of tiie sun ; 
and Lemain felt the cold chill of appre¬ 
hension stealing on him, as one of the 
men pointed out an open spate of pecu¬ 
liarly savage a|)pcarance. Several large 
trees lay uprooted on the ground, scorched 
and blackened, as if by the scathful 
j)Ower of lightning, that seemed to have 
chatiged the natural verdant hue of the 
grass, which, in many places, had forsaketj 
the ground, and left large patches entirely 
bare. 

“ Sure then, it is not yourself that w'ill 
be after going through Doran’s Glen, 
Murdoch ?” 

“ And for why should not I, Lary ? it 
is all one to me entirely, to go through 
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tlfat same, as to go by the bill, and any 
way, it is the shortest cut sure.” 

“ Well then, if you plase, 1 had rather 
not set foot upon that ground,” replied 
Lary; “ though 1 have not the same 
rason, I should think, to dislike it that 
you ^ have, for sure it was no kin of mine 
that kilt‘his wife under, the trees there, 
that lie where the lightning threw them 
that same night, and not so much as a 
blade of grass has ever grown silicic, to 
cover the spots where the poor crater’s 
blood was spilt.” 

The dark heavy brow of Murdoch was 
knitdn a tremendous frown, as clenching 
his brawny hand, he menaced Lary with 
a blow.—“ But sure then, what credit will 
I get,” said he, “ by knocking down a fool 
tlrat has no brains in his thick skull ?” 

“ And what for then would you be after 
knocking me down ?—have not we always 
been friends, Murdoch?” 

“ To the duoul wid such frinds! for 
what then do you throw Morty Shee in 
my teeth ?—bad manners to you, did not 
he make a clane breast to father Regan ? 
and was not the poor fellow hanged for 
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killing his wife, gist all through being jea¬ 
lous of Rory the pedlar?—and was not he 
after giving life for life, sorrow to the 
hearts of them that brought him to that 
end !—and sure then, what morJ^ will you 
want, you spalpeen ?” 

“ Gist to make frinds wid you,”,sai(? 
Lary, holding Qjut his hand; ‘"thaVs all 
then entirely; and bad luck to me, Mur- 
docli, if I ever spake to you about ISIorty 
Shec again!” 

Murdoch shook the offered hand of 
I^ary; and Lemain, who had expected to 
witness a battle, if not a murder, was hear¬ 
tily glad at this peaceable tcrminati(/ti of 
their difference, tliough there was in the 
look of Murdoch an expression of cunning 
malice, that plainly told there was revenge 
lurking in his heart, and the resolve, ‘if 
possible, to bring Lary' to the same dis¬ 
graceful end as Morty Shee. 

Instead of passing through Doran’s Glen, 
they ascended a hill, that rose abruptly on 
the edge of the wood": the hill was steep, 
and having gained the summit, Lemain 
paused to take breath; and though pos- 

VOL. II. N 
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sessed of. little* taste for the sifblitne and 
picturesque, lie could not gaze on the wide 
and beautiful expanse of land, of wood, 
and water, spread out before him, without 
expressing admiration. The fields wore a 
mantle of the freshest and richest green; 
the woods displayed their various shades 
of foliage, and the Liffey, like a broad 
sheet of silver, glittered in the beams of 
the summer sun; while in the distance 
rose the tall spires of houses consecrated 
to prayer, and the magnificent towers of 
Doncraile Castle. 

“ En 'oeritc, dis is very grand,” said 
Leinain; “ de prospect very fine, very 
agreeable; 1 have not seen noting like dis 
since I leave France.” 

“ Musha then, I do not believe, moim- 
seer, that your land of frogs and sallad is 
to be compared at all at all wid Ireland,” 
replied Lary. 

“ De frog and de sallad bote good in 
der vay; and Ireland very good, very \ 
pretty, but not like' de grand nation ; no, 
no, dere is no country in the vorld dat 
come near to France. Your Dublin, bah! 
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look at Paris; so supcrba de palace, cle’lio- 
tel, dc shop —via foi, Dublin ! ’ 

“ Sure and every erature knows it is 
the finest city in tlie world entirely,” said 
Lary, growing warm; “ and,as to your 
I'aris, tiiitii now, and do the folks there 
know the taste of a maly pratie?” 

“ Och, bother then to youV nonsense 
now, b(.' asy, I.,ary, wid you questions, 
will you ? How should the French nioun- 
scers know the taste of a pratie, when they 
live upon vegetables sure, all the year 
long ?” 

“ Vegetables!” repeated Lary; “ is that 
fish or fowl then? for it is myserf that 
never heard of tliat same vegetables.” 

“ It is garlick and turnips, and such sort 
of green herbs sure,” replied Murdoch. 
“ Put be after moving shank’s mare.” 

“ I vish I had de mare, or de horse,” 
said Lemain; “ for de vay is very long; 
my legs dey grow tire; dey no like dc 
much valk.” 

“ Faith then, if ‘you had been ating 
praties all your life, your legs, mounsecr, 
would have been as strong as mine,” rc- 
N 2 
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plie*d Lary; “ but the way to the bottom 
of tlie hill is soft and asy; only gist look 
after your stips, for if you should take a 
fall, the stones at the bottom will not be 
so soft to yi)ur bones as a feather bed.” 

With this warning, Lemain cautiously 
and safely descended the hill, into a valley 
of rocks, piled ui^n each other in the most 
fantastic shapes^WlT^il^featening to fall 
and cri^^ th#^|||HN!j^&^'who desperately 
ventiW^’W trult'^s feet upon their jiro- 
jeeting ^ts9ges; yet among these loose 
rocks, that ^trembled beneath his lightest 
step, lay the dangerous path that was to 
condu*ct Lemain to the Smugglers’ Cave; 
and trequently, overcome by terror and fa¬ 
tigue, he clung to the sharp projections, 
and protested he could go no farther, men¬ 
tally cursing his guides- for bringing him 
by a road so full of peril; but while he 
toiled and groaned, his companions laugh¬ 
ed, jested at his weak complaining, and 
scramble and leaped over huge tottering 
(fagments, with the fearless agility of the 
mountain-bred chamois. It was only the 
impossibility of retracing his steps that 
urged the terrified Frenchman to attempt 
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climbing the rock that Murdoch prondun- 
ccd to be asy to descend; for there was 
steps cut on the opposite side that led to 
the mouth of the cave. 

It required all the courage that Lcmain 
could muster, to enable him to descend 
these precipitous steps, so shallow, that 
they scarcely allowed a resting-place for 
the foot. But this danger was at last sur¬ 
mounted ; and with more devotion than he 
had ever felt before, Lemain thanked the 
good Providence that had again permitted 
him to reach a place of safety, while he 
reposed his wearied limbs on a green bank 
beside the waters of the LifTey. IIis more 
hardy colleagues, to whom rest was tjot 
necessary, explored the Smugglers’ Cave, 
but the person they sought was gone. 

I'o Murdoch, whom lord Conway had 
appointed her jailer, this was a severe dis¬ 
appointment; for he had been promi.sed u 
yearly salary, asdong as he held Ian the in 
safe durance. His loud execrations roused 
up Lemain from th^ sleep into which he 
had fallen, who, when he heard that the 
cave was vacant, supposed that lanthe had 
only wandered forth to procure food, and 
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proposed that they should secrete them¬ 
selves and watch for her return. 

This plan met Murdoch’s approbation, 
and he was pointing out a near and con¬ 
venient place of concealment, when Lary, 
v^jo had been on the look-out, put an end 
to tho.hope of her return, by telling tiiem he 
saw a boat leave the side of a small vessel, 
after placing a woman on board, and that, 
with all her canvas spread, the vessel was 
making away from the coast. 

Murdoch growled, and in his own lan¬ 
guage besto^wed a million of curses on the 
Frenchman, for not having been able to 
make more speed. Lary bade him take 
it asy.—“ Bad luck now, worse another 
time,” said he. “ Sure then, we have no¬ 
thing at all to do but be after making 
ready for another job ; and the genteel 
will never be so mane as not to pay us for 
our trouble.” 

Lcmain was unwilling to return with 
only an account of having arrived too late; 
the disappointment would, he was certain, 
excite the violent temper of lord Conway ; 
and what to him was of more moment than 
his lordship's rage, it would, he knew, con- 
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sidcrably ditninisli the reward he expected 
to receive; he therefore deliberately seat¬ 
ed himself at the mouth of the cave, to 
wait the approach of the boat, which he 
perceived was taking a direction towards 
them. 

“ ^\nd for what then,” asked Murdoch, 
sullenly, “ do sate yoursolf ? • *FaitIi 
now, tliat stone is not a bed, no, nor an 
asy chair; and if you mane to rach the 
castle to-nigiit, why then, inounseer, it’s 
myself that tells you it is time to put your 
best leg forward.” 

“ My best leg !” repeated Letnain; “ sans 
doute, my both leg be very veil, very.good; 
but, my friend, I no mean quite to kill 
myself by de valk; I no like de rock, nor 
do vood ; I vill engage de boat to take us 
home; it vill be de easy vay to travel.” 

I^ary, who had a superstitious dread of 
passing near Doran’s Glen, especially in 
the gloom of approaching night, declared 
himself satisfied with mounscer’s arrange¬ 
ment. 

Murdoch’s mind was rankling with the 
thought of the loss he should sustain by 
lanthe’s escape, and he muttered scorn- 
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fuKy—“ Faith then, such poor wake cra- 
turs as Frenchmeti ought to be staying at 
home wid the women, to make ready the 
j)raties, and nurse the children; sure then, 
it makes no difference to myself, whether 
I go in the boat or walk, it is gist the 
same tiling to me entirely.” 

Lemain* hailed the boat,as it neared the 
cave, and having bargained with its sole 
occupier, a sun-burnt weather-beaten look¬ 
ing man, to land them at Doneraile village, 
where he had left his horse, himself and 
his villanous colleagues w'cre presently 
embarked, land sailing on the smooth bo¬ 
som of the Liffey. 

Lemain was now at his ease, and by 
questioning the .boatman, learned that a 
woman, from foreign parts, had for some 
days past taken up her solitary abode in 
the Smugglers’ Cave; she was tall, had 
large dark eyes, and long black hair, that 
hung over her face and .shoulders. The 
lioatman said she did not seem to be in 
her proper senses, for*she talked to herself, 
and looked very wild; but when she went 
to the neighbouring cabins, she never did 
any mischief, and paid honestly for what 
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she had, so nobody attempted to mo*lcst 
her.—“ And it was this same blessed morn¬ 
ing she spied the vessel in the offing,” said 
the boatman, “ and she came to me in 
great haste, and hired my boat»to take her 
alongside; and there she talked some out¬ 
landish lingo to the captain, who seemed 
to be an old ’acquaintance sure, for he 
handed her aboard, and paid me like a 
genteel as he was, and gave me an elegant 
tiff of raal French brandy, great luck to 
his ventures! and away the little vessel 
sailed, gist like a swallow; bqt where she 
came from, or whither she went, it is not 
Teddy Neil that knows; though sure,” 
said he, winking, and putting his finger 
to his nose, “ it is myself that has a small 
matter of a guess, bekays the captain was 
so civil and so ginrous; the vessel wid be 
only a nate bit of a smuggler entirely, 
that’s it; she had dropped her cargo lower 
down, at Carey’s Point; for old Liicius 
tlie fisher is a deep hand sure at the trade, 
and resaves Cogniac*and claret for most of 
the genteels about the country, great luck 
and long life to him for the same !” . 
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From the boatman’s description, so ac¬ 
curately given, Lemain was perfectly satis¬ 
fied that the tall dark-eyed foreign woman 
could be no other than lanthe, who, after 
the horrid‘deed she had committed, was 
lip doubt anxious to quit the country; 
and as ^he was actually gone, he supposed 
lord Conway would not 'be sorry to be 
spared further cxpence and trouble on her 
account. 

Having neared the village of Doneraile, 
monsieur Lemain p^ted with his com¬ 
panions, and mounting his horse, pursued 
his way, as had been previously concerted, 
o Dublin, to deposit in the hands of a 
well-known money-lender, certain papers, 
as security for a sum then to be supplied. 

The usurer, as is customary in such cases, 
made many objections, and raised innu¬ 
merable difficulties, on the plea of his lord- 
ship’s being a minor, and the danger, from 
death and other causes,’ of personal se¬ 
curity. At last, after reading and re¬ 
reading, and hesitating and demurring, 
till Lemain believed he must depart as he 
came, the one half of the required sum was 
produced, and with much seeming reluct- 
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ance consigned to the hands of Lcnrmin, 
whose receipt the usurer exacted, liaving 
called in his two clerks to witness the de¬ 
livery of the money. 

“ If milor borrow de moncy.at dis rate,” 
thought I^emain, “ he soon be de poor 
man. Eh bien, he pay me, and yen lie 
no cash left for de douceur, fof de'vat you 
call de littel bribe, den 1 beg leave to 
make my congee. Ma foi! I no live upon 
de fine void, de sentiment; bah! ball! de 
I’argent is better ting.” 

I.ord Conway, Ss Lcmain had conjec¬ 
tured, did not regret that lanthe had es¬ 
caped the life-long imprisonment’he had 
designed her; for though he was certain 
he could depend on the stern relentless 
character of the man he had chosen for her 
jailer, yet she had given him proof how 
fertile she was in stratagem, by having 
broke forth from a convent, where she was 
under the surveillance of a lynx-eyed ab¬ 
bess, and the guard of her watchful nuns, 
and he could not Ute certain that she would 
not again have effected her liberty and en¬ 
dangered his life; but the vindictive wo- 
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man was gone, and he breathed more freely 
with this assurance of safety. 

Tjord Conway was anxious to be admit¬ 
ted to the presence of Miss Lambart, but 
he was told she was still weak, and had 
been forbidden to converse much. Tliough 
desirous to obtain an interview, this ac¬ 
count rendered him fearful to agitate her 
spirits, not only with a reminiscence of 
llie late horrible transaction, but with 
recollections of his own unexplained con¬ 
duct; and besides these impediments, he 
dreaded to provoke Miss Obrien into re¬ 
fusing to depart with the honourable Mrs. 
Chatterton, for he han seen, with much 
secret pleasure, the usual bustle of packing 
and preparation, and he soothed his im- 
])aticnt wishes with the certainty that the 
next morning would assuredly liberate him 
iiom the restraint that had long been gal¬ 
ling to his temper and his pride. 

Mrs. Chatterton had sufficient tact to 
discover that she had lost ground in the 
favour of the countess' of Vandeleur, and 
could no longer hope to belong to her 
elite society, and that, catching her cold 
manners, the lady visitors treated her with 
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unpleasant ceremony, particularly the 
countess of Drogheda, who, from being 
free and communicative, had drawn up 
into an attempt at stateliness and dignity, 
and entirely withdrawn herscH’ and her 
dauglitcr from every thing like intimacy. 

Mrs. Chatterton was confident this reserve 

• • 

was not occasibned by any misconduct or 
solecism in good breeding on lier own 
part—she was quite certain it was to the 
strange conduct and appearance of Miss 
Obrien she was indebted for the derelic¬ 
tion of her friends; but shg knew the 
crafty and ambitious character of her niece 
too well, to harbour a single doubt of her 
being able, at any moment she saw it ne¬ 
cessary, to clear up the mystery in which 
she was at present enveloped; and she 
consoled her present mortification, with 
the certain assurance, that, in a short 
time, the acquaintance of the countess of 
Vandelcur, whith she arrogantly and in¬ 
solently called patronage, would be of no 
sort of consequence; and not least among 
her reasons for indifference, respecting the 
friendship of the countess Vandeleur, was 
her expectation of marrying sir Harry 
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Ogle, when, with aid of his fashionable 
connections, she should be able to estab¬ 
lish a coterie of which she would be the 
head. 

Lord Conway, on this last evening of 
her stay at Doneraile Castle, devoted the 
cliief .of his time to Miss Obrien; and the 
countess, liis mother, having determined 
it should be the finale of their intimacy, 
received the parting compliments of the 
aunt and niece, with all the suavity and 
politeness she could so well assume. 

“ When the countess retired to undress, 
she more than once expressed herself glad 
to part with Mrs. Chatterton and her in¬ 
triguing niece.—“ Why, Blandy, are you 
dumb ?” asked the countess; then observing 
that the waiting-gentlewoman looked un- 
cortnnonly serious, she inquired if she 
was ill. 

“ No, my lady—I cannot say that I 
am positively ill—only a ^ittle disturbed ; 
but-” 

“ But what ?” demanded the countess; 
“ if you are not ill, what is the matter with 
you? Ix)ok at yourself in the glass—po¬ 
sitively your face is as long as my arm— 
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you know I detest dismals—speak ou? at 
once—1 insist upon knowing what is tlie 
matter.” 

” I’ray, my lady, pray do not be angry, 
and I will speak: dear, dear! it is so terri¬ 
ble ! and—and 1 feel so frightened !” 

‘‘What has friglitencd you?—have you 
seen a ghost ?”* 

“ Oh, mercy upon us!” exclaimed ISlrs. 
Blandy, casting a terrified glance round 
the room.—“ No, my lady, no; I have not 
seen any thing myself—pray, my lady, do 
you believe in fetches?” 

‘‘ No, truly ; 1 am neither superstitious 
nor credidous,” replied the countess, laugh¬ 
ing; “speak out plainly, IJlandy; have 
some of the servants seen my fetch ? ’ 

“ No, my lady—^no, indeed—not yours.” 

“ The earl’s tlien?—tell me at once— 
you see 1 am not at all alarmed.” 

” No, my lady; not the carl’s.” 

“ Why really, as the doctors have pro¬ 
nounced liis recovery impossible,” observed 
the countess, “ his‘fetch would come on a 
very silly errand, to announce what we all 
expect will shortly liappen. \\'ell then, 
Blandy, I suppose it must be .Miss 
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Lambart’s; but I am persuaded she will 
live to contradict her fetch ; for I left her 
within this half hour in good spirits, and 
feeling so much better, that she talks of 
moving into the pink drawing-room to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Oh dear, dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Blan- 
dy, bursting into tears, *■ it is ray lord 
Conway’s fetch, that more than one of 
the servants have seen crossing the matted 
gallery, just after midnight.” 

“ Indeed!” said the countess, suddenly 
growing serious; “ and where did the 
fetch vanish?” 

" Cauthleen, the laundry-maid, fell in a 
fit, my lady, when she saw it; and Richard, 
the under-butler, who had sat up, cleaning 
the plate, was so frightened, that he tum¬ 
bled down the back stairs; so neither of 
them could tell which way the fetch went.” 

“ I think I can guess,” returned the 
countess; “ and if you" have courage, 
Blandy, to go with me, I will endeavour 
to speak to this troublesome fetch, and 
learn w'hy he visits the matted gallery.” 

“ Sure—sure, my lady, you will not be 
so venturesome.” 
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“ Why, what have I to fear?” 

“ I am sure I do not know; only I have 
heard-” 

“ And believed more nonsensical tales 
than I sliould liavc patience tj listen to,” 
replied the countess; “ but amoii'^ the rest, 
lilandy, have you never heard that a^spifit 
appears on purpose to be cjiiesfioned ? 
Plainly and seriously, I have no belief in 
supernatural appearances ; but I liav e long 
suspected an improper intimacy between 
lord Conway and Miss Obrien, and I arn 
determined this very night to satisfy my 
doubts. To-morrow' morning she leaves 
the castle; no doubt they will have a part¬ 
ing interview. Banish your fear.s, Blan- 
dy; make haste, and divest me of my or- 
naments; hand me my rohe dc vhamhrc : 
throw that lace scarf over my iiair; iind 
now,” wiping the rouge from her face, “ I 
think I make a much more spectral ap¬ 
pearance than lord Conway possibly could, 
oven with his head enveloped in the large 
scarlet handkerchief •he binds over his pa- 
pillolcs. Come, Blandy, be (juick; light 
the opa(jue lamp, and follow me.” 

Somewhat recovered, though still ap- 
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prchcnsive and nervous, the waiting-wo¬ 
man followed the steps of the countess to 
the matted gallery, which branching off to 
the left, led to the grand staircase, and to 
the corridor on which Miss Obrien’s apart¬ 
ments o))ened. On the right of the gal¬ 
lery was a flight of stairs that led to the 
servants’ offices, whose sleeping chambers 
were reached by an opposite staircase. Con¬ 
cealing the lamp, the countess seated her¬ 
self in a recess formed under a Gothic 
window, which placed high in the wall, 
and surrounded by heavy carved frame¬ 
work, cast' but a dim light through its 
naiTow panes, even at noonday, and now 
but feebly admitted the rays of the moon; 
the greatest part of the gallery was in deep 
shadow. 

Fearing to behold some ghastly shape, 
Mrs. Elandy pressed close to the countess, 
and trembled in every limb, as a light 
flashed along the wall. Presently a foot 
w'as heard ascending the back stairs, and 
to the infinite relief of the almost-fainting 
Elandy, i.emain stepped cautiously to the 
left-hand passage, wdiere he stood for a few 
seconds in a listening attitude; he then 
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returned on tiptoe, and gave a low cough, 
which signal was answered by the imme¬ 
diate appearance of lord Conway, who, as 
he passed on to Miss Obrien’s apartment, 
bade Lcmain go to bed, as he ghould not 
want him before his usual hour in the 
morning. 

’Fliis command was jierfcctly'distinct to 
the attentive ear of Mrs. Blandy, tliough 
spoke in a whisj)ering voice; and as soon 
as Lcmain and tlic light had disappeared, 
.she called the laundry-maid and the butler 
fools, for having mistaken the real, living, 
substantial person of lord CorTway for his 
fetcli. 

The countess did not intcrrui)t her vitu- 
])eration, but .sat undecided what course to 
pursue, till the sound of approaching loot- 
steps were heard, and the smart figure* of 
Millefleur was seen tripping along the gal¬ 
lery, with a key in her hand. Making a 
sign to Blandy to remain quiet, the coun¬ 
tess slowly rose from her scat, and jdanted 
herself at the head of<the back stairs, just as 
the Frenchwoman was about to descend: 
down went the Jille-dc-chambrc in a fit, let¬ 
ting the key fall from her hand, which the 
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countess having secured, she beckoned to 
Blandy to follow her. 

The bedchamber of Miss Obrien was 
beyond the dressing room; and as the 
countess .unlocked the door, she distin¬ 
guished the voice of lord Conway, who 
liearjng the outer door open, said—“ What 
the do’vil 3re you doing, Millefleur? why 
do you not go to bed ? lock the door, and 
push the key under; there is no necessity 
for your sitting up; I can let myself out 
in the morning.” 

“ Mind and be up early, Millefleur,” 
said Miss ‘Obrien, “ for the honourable 
Mrs.*Chatterton’s angelic temper will be 
discompo.sed if she is kept waiting; but 
before you go, hand me a glass of lemon¬ 
ade.” 

Tlie countess of Vandeleur, drawing the 
shrinking Mrs. Blandy after her, entered 
the sleeping apartment, where sat, prepa¬ 
red for repose, the astonished pair. 

Mortified beyond measure at being dis¬ 
covered in so unequi'.'ocal a situation, lord 
Conway shrunk from the haughty and re¬ 
sentful gaze of his mother; while Miss 
Obrien, unabashed, demanded what pre- 
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tencc could excuse the countess of Vun- 
delcur’s intrusion, at such an hour, in tlie 
apartment of her guest—wliat apology 
she could offer for thus meanly turning 
spy on her actions ? 

“ Apology!” repeated the countess, scorn¬ 
fully; “ to you, bold, shameless girl, n» 
apology is due ;,I came hither to preserve, 
if possible, the honour of my family from 
disgrace.” 

“ Mother, mother,” said lord Conway, 
“ return to your own apartment, and I will 
explain.” 

“ The explanation I have already gained 
is sufficient; shall I not credit the .testi¬ 
mony of rny own eyes? what more can f 
have yet to learn? do I not see you in the 
bedchamber of this vile, artful-” 

" Hold, madam,” interrupted Miss 
Obrien, “ restrain your invectives. 1 have 
too long subjected myself to undeserved 
suspicion, but h§re it ends.” 

“ Charlotte,” exclaimed lord Conway, 
“ remember your promise—you will not 
_ 

“ Yes,” resumed Miss Obrien, “ I will 
proclaim to the world that I am your wife. 
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and, I flatter myself, no dishonour to your 
choice.” 

“ Lord Conway’s wife!” repeated the 
countess, turning her ^es on the agitated 
countenaijce of her “Soh;KiFliom she hoped 
and expected would contradict this hateful 
assertion ; but, stamping on the floor, he 
only muttered between his clenched teeth 
words of execration. 

“ Alfred,” said the countess, “ can this 
be true? have you brought disgrace on our 
ancient and illustrious family ? Do not 
drive me mad, Alfred; assure me you 
have not niarried this artful, this low-born 
girl;*only set my mind at rest on this 
jroint, and I will forgive your present 
folly. Let her assure me she has no claim, 
no right to expect to share the title of 
Vandelcur, and I will pledge my honour 
to conceal her shame.” 

“ Your ladyship is prodigiously kind, 
generous, and considerate,” returned Miss 
Obrien, “ but I have had more respect for 
myselfl0tem to put your most amiable dis- 
jx)sition to such severe trial. I have no 
shame, madam, to conceal,” continued she, 
haughtily; “lam the lawful wife of lord 
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Coiuva}—let him deny me at his j)eBil; 
hut he cannot—dare not.” 

“ Dare not!” reiterated lord Conway, 
fiercely ; “ you know not what I dare. ’ 

I>ady Conway, as it is now necessary to 
call her, smiled contemptuously .—“ You 
dare not take my life; your bond I haw 
])iaeed beyond your reach.” 

“He is a minor,” said the countess; 
“ lord Conway has not the power to con¬ 
tract marriage without the consent of Ids 
jiarcnts, and those parents will ever look 
down with contempt on Miss Obrien am¬ 
bitiously grasping at his coronet, though 
they would be ready to pity her weakness, 
and Ibrgive her lapse from virtue.” 

“ This is really being too obliging, too 
amiable; but I will take care to aetjuaint 
the world with my marriage, and thank 
my stars I have the power to make good 
my claim: the priest who married us is now 
at Dublin; the good father Donnelly will 

Lord Conway repeated —“ At Dub¬ 
lin ! it is strange he did not inform me of 
his arrival in Ireland.” 

“ He would not be bribed to deny hav- 
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ing joined our hands,” resumed lady Con¬ 
way; “ and had I been guided by his 
counsel, I liad not so long exposed myself 
to contemptuous whisperings, to injurious 
suspicion, and neglect under this roof, 
where 1 oiight to have been treated with 
iKjnour, and commanded respect; but from 
this hour I will assert my right; I will be 
acknowledged and received as my rank 
demands; I will be known as the wife of 
lord Conway.” 

The countess of Vandeleur’s lips trem¬ 
bled with r.age and mortification.—“ Al¬ 
fred, Alfred, is it possible.” said she, “ that 
you have been guilty of this unpardonable 
lolly? Why do you stand as if you were 
turned to marble? why do you not con¬ 
tradict this insolent fabrication?” 

Lord Conway knew the temper he had 
to deal with, and feared to provoke it by 
denial.—“ 1 admit,” said he, “ that 1 mar¬ 
ried Miss Obrien at Paris; I confess it was 
a foolish act on both sides, for I believe 
the lady repents it equally with myself, 
having discovered there is little reciprocity 
of sentiment between us; with this con¬ 
viction, I trust she will see the folly of 
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j)crsisting in a claim which will only afford 
theme for idle animadversion and seaudal, 
as it is eertain mv nonage must render our 
marriage null and void." 

'^riie countess of \^andeleuT’s eounte- 
nanee hrightened as his lord.ship continue^. 

—“ 1 have no doul)t i\Ii.,s Ohrien will see 

• • 

thc‘ wisdom of'avoiding ])uhlicily in this 
.^dfair, and, accepting the terms I have 
already oifered, consent to our eternal se- 
])aration.” 

“ To the utter ruin of my ow'n reputa¬ 
tion, and the injury of my unicorn infant,” 
returned lady Conw.ayi\o, really I am 
not so aeeommodatiug ; T liave four wit¬ 
nesses ready to prove the justice of my 
claim ; and better still, 1 hold a bond, ])ro- 
j)orly attested, by which lord Conwav 
stands pledged to acknowledge our mar¬ 
riage the day he comes of age, or forfeit 
the sum of four hundred thousand pounds.” 

Tl'ic countess sfirieked, and overpowered 
b\’ rage, fell into a fit; Mrs. Hlandy, who 
had retired into the dPes.sing-room, iiasten- 
ed to the assistance of her lady. 

“ She had better be taken to her own 
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apartment,” said lady Conway, ringing 
her bell violently and repeatedly. 

“ Are you mad ?” demanded lord Con¬ 
way, holding lier hand ; “ what need bl 
more exposure? are you not satisfied with 
the mischief you have already occasioned ?” 

“ Whatever mischief lias hitherto occur¬ 
red,” said lady Conway, •“ has fallen on 
myself;” and perceiving JMrs. tdiatterton 
enter the room with Millefleur, she added 
—“ I have borne on your account dis¬ 
graceful suspicion and unmerited reproach; 
but 1 havq now done with concealment 
and mystery; all shall be revealed. Madam,” 
addressing Mrs. Chatterton, who really 
was astonished at seeing the countess of 
Vandcleur, “ lord Conway is my husband ; 
I was married to him at Paris, by your 
confessor, who will be forthcoming when 
necessary, with the other persons vvIm? wit¬ 
nessed the ceremony. This disclosure 
being made, I am determined not to risk 
my life by taking a fatiguing journey; 
you will therefore depart to-morrow aldtie; 
I will remain here, that my child, as is 
most proper, may be born under the roof 
of its noble and illustrious ancestors.” 
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Tlic honourable Mrs. Chatterton affect¬ 
ed displeasure and surprise a inervcillc; 
she had suspected the marriage, soon after 
Tt took j)laee; but fearful of falling under 
the countess of Vandeh ur’s •displeasure, 
she had cunningly affected ignorance, and 
now with a grave face |)rotestcd sire was 
amazed, and infinitely concerned at this 
clandestine union, which she knew would 
occasion her dear friend the countess great 
disappointment, who had other views. 

“ Ves,” replied lady Conway, “ I am no 
stranger to those views; but ^before they 
can be accomplished, I must be laid under 
ground.” 

“ I would to Heaven you had,” said lord 
Conway, “ before I had the misfortune b) 
meet you.” 

“ 1 thank you for the kind wish, but 1 
hope^ my dear lord, to live many years to 
be- 

“ My torment, my curse!” exclaimed 
lord Conway ; “ to be the destroyer of my 
hopes. But mark rrte, I will, if possible, 
disappoint your ambition.” 

“ Stand off, woman—I want not your 
o 2 
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assistance—I am not to be deceived by 
5 'our pretended concern,” said the countess 
of Vandelcur, rudely pushing away the 
hand of Mrs. Chatterton, who was offid- 
ously lioldtng her gold vinaigrette to her 
nose: “ you have wickedly contrived and 
assisted to draw in the heir of Vandeleur 
to debase himself by a plebeian marriage ; 
but 1 will never rest till it is set aside.” 

Tiie honourable Mrs. Chatterton would 
have entered on her vindication ; but the 
countess, without deigning to speak, 
haughtily ipaposed silence, by waving her 
hand, and left the room, follow'ed by Mrs. 
Blandy. 

“ If I had consulted my own judgment,” 
said Mrs. Chatterton, “ I should have de¬ 
clined this visit to Doneraile Castle. I 
wish I was a hundred miles off—what I 
dreaded has come to pass.” 

“ And what I wished and hoped,” re¬ 
turned lady Conway ; “ my situation loud¬ 
ly and imperiously demanded this expla¬ 
nation ; my reputation is now cleared, and 
my cliild will have no stigma cast on its 
birth: but I feel fatigued, and must to my 
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repose. You will let me see you, inadam, 
before you depart. ” 

“ You camiot intend to remain here,” 
said lord Conway ; “you will certainly go 
with Mrs. Cliatterton ?’’ 

“ Certainly I intend no such thing,” r^'- 
jdied her ladyship; “ tlic home.of hel- hus¬ 
band is the proper abode of a wife; and 1 
slial! not be so imprudent as to (piit the 
>ide of my natural protector. ’ 

“ Stay—go—do as you will !” returned 
lord Conway, as he left tlie apartment; 
“ but assure yourself, the discovery of this 
night will render your stay at l^oneraile 
Castle as contrary to my wish as it will be 
disagreeable to the countess of \’atuleleur.” 

Lord Conway having departed, ^lille- 
fleiir was questioned by what means the 
countess of \’^andeleur had gained posses¬ 
sion of the dressing-room key, by which 
she had so unexpectedly admitted herself 
“ to the annoyance of her son,” said lady 
Conway, “ but to my great satisfaction, 
as it compelled me to divulge a secret, that 
had'become very inconvenient to keep.” 

Millefleur said she had taken the coun¬ 
tess foV a spectre, and supposed, in her 
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fright, she must have dropped the key, 
for she never missed it till she heard the 
bell; and then, fearful of passing through 
the matted gallery, she had come up the 
grand staiivase, and had borrowed some 
k^ys from the housekeeper, in the hope of 
findinJi one that would fit the lock. 

Lady Conway laughed immoderately at 
the idea of the stately countess of Vande- 
leur enacting the Castle Spectre; then com¬ 
plaining of being tired and unwell, she re¬ 
peated her request to see Mrs. Chatterton, 
before she set off in the morning, and bade 
her hon repos. 

But before the morning was far advan¬ 
ced, there was running backwards and for- 
w'ards tlirough the corridor: and the jour¬ 
ney of the honourable Mrs. Chatterton 
was put off, to her great disappointment, 
who was now more anxious to avoid meet¬ 
ing the countess Vandeleur than ever she 
was to court her society; and before even¬ 
ing it was known to every individual in 
the castle, that Miss Obrien had been 
more than a year privately married to lord 
Conway, and had that day become the mo¬ 
ther of a boy, that seemed likely to live 
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and perpetuate the ancient and most no*ble 
race of Vandeleur. 

In the heat and fury of her indignation, 
lorgetting the precarious state of the carl’s 
health, and how much all tliat would tend 
to irritate or discompose him had been for¬ 
bidden, the countess of V’andeleur rushed 
into his apartment, and in a high tone of 
resentment, disclosed the degrading mar¬ 
riage of their son, and the total subversion 
of their long-cherished plans. 

This was indeed displeasing to the aris¬ 
tocratic pride of the earl; but instead of 
joining in the rage of the countess, he said, 
the chief blame lay in themselves,’ who 
had subjected lord Conway to no control, 
but had suflered him, even from infancy, 
to follow the dictates of his own will. 

This observation, by the goading con¬ 
viction of its truth, increased the rage of 
the countess, who retired to repeat, to her 
attentive and obsequious auditor, Mrs. 
Illandy, the monstrous disobedience of her 
son, and the provoking reproaches of her 
husband. 

Before the earl of Vandeleur had reco¬ 
vered the shock given his debilitated 
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frame, by the information of his son’s ple¬ 
beian marriage, intelligence was brought 
to him of the birth of his grandson, toge¬ 
ther with the wish of the countess, and 
the intention of lord Conw'ay, to set aside 
his marriage. 

Tliat night the earl remained silent and 
absorbed in meditation ; and the first ques¬ 
tion he asked his physician, the follow'ing 
morning, w'as—how long he thought he 
could live? Perceiving him unwilling to 
reply, the carl demanded, with much ear¬ 
nestness, a candid opinion of his situation ; 
and received, what he believed and ex¬ 
pected, a confirmation of the impossibility 
of his recovery, and the great probability 
that a few days would terminate his exist¬ 
ence. 

The earl submissively bowed his head, 
and with a look of perfect composure and 
resignation, ejaculated—‘‘ I'lie wdll of 
Heaven be done!” He then said he had 
passed a restless nigiit, and expressed a de¬ 
sire to sleep. His curtains being closed, 
he remained near tliree hours in traiujuil 
repose ; when he awoke, he de.sired to see 
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liis confessor, with whom he remained in 
private some time. 

“ I will now,” said the carl, “ concliule 
Ifty worldly affairs, that, when I am sum¬ 
moned, J may be ready to depart, without 
a wish to delay my journey.” 

The carl’s solicitor had been some days 
at the castle, on business relative to his 
lordship’s English property ; and he was 
now admitted to his apartment, it being 
necessary that the earl’s signature slxjuld 
be placed to new leases, and other impor¬ 
tant papers, and a codicil added to his will. 

The solicitor having received his lord¬ 
ship’s instructions, which he carefully 
wrote down, lord Conway was summoned 
to his father’s presence, mortified and ex¬ 
asperated at the premature discovery of his 
clandestine union, which he had been at 
so much trouble to keep secret, and had 
hoped to conceal till the carl’s death, and 
then to get rid of, on the plea of his being 
a minor when it was contracted. He en¬ 
tered his father’s apartment in a frame of 
mind little calculated to bear reproof, or to 
deprecate by a confession of error, and ae- 
o 3 
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knoWledgiDcnt of disobedience, the dis¬ 
pleasure he had incurred; but the counte¬ 
nance of the old nobleman seemed to ex¬ 
press more sorrow than anger, and evt*- 
dciitly bore.the ghastly seal of death. The 
not-to-be-mistaken alteration that had taken 
place within four-and-twenty hours, gave 
a transient pang to the conscience of lord 
Conway, and, under the influence of mo¬ 
mentary remorse, he sunk on a chair, un¬ 
able to defend, or even offer an excuse for 
what the earl called his very worst act of 
folly—“ An act,” said he, “ that has de¬ 
feated plans formed for your happiness, 
your honour, and your interest, and disap¬ 
pointed hopes your mother and myself have 
for years encouraged of seeing you united 
to Miss Lambart, whose amiable qualities, 
beauty, and fortune, would have added 
dignity and lustre to your title.” 

“ That hope may still be realized,” re¬ 
plied lord Conway, eagerly; “ for I am not 
yet of age, and the law will dissolve-” 

“ Rash, unprincipled boy!” interrupted 
the earl, solemnly; “ think you that Hea¬ 
ven will absolve you from the crime of se¬ 
parating from a wife, against whom you 
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can allege no greater fault than having*lost 
the power to please your capricious fancy ? 
And dare you believe that I, who am oti 
<; hc very verge of eternity, about to appear 
before the awful and supremp Judge of 
judges, will authorize you to commit an 
act of such cruelty and injustice? ^kndw 
not whether love or ambition 'induced the 
lady to become your wife; but of this I am 
certain, the Scripture expressly says—‘ It 
is not laxvful for n maxi to put army his 
•wife, except for adultery:' 

“ But our tempers disagree,” said lord 
Conway : “ I have discovered'innumerable 
defects and imperfections; in fact,* I i)cr- 
ceive, and deeply regret, the folly I have 
committed, and-” 

“ Would plunge deeper into error,” re¬ 
turned the earl; “ you would render your 
child illegitimate—Alfred, Alfred, it can¬ 
not be!” 

“It can, my. father—I have taken ad¬ 
vice.” 

“ And so have I,” resumed the earl, 
“ from conscience—an unerring counsellor, 
and it is my command that you take no 
measures to dissolve your marriage: I 
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could have wished it had never taken place; 
but Heaven has seen fit to frustrate my de¬ 
signs, perhaps to convince me that Miss 
Ijambart being a heretic, was no fit wife^ 
for you, wli,o have been brought up in the 
true faith : fortune never appeared to me 
oPsucJi importance as ancestry, and in this 
particullir you have greatly disappoitited 
me: but doubtless,” continued the earl, 
“ all is for the best, and what I, in my 
blindness and ignorance, consider a misfor¬ 
tune, Infinite Wisdom may convert into 
a blessing. I forgive your disobedience, 
Alfred, and have ordered my domestics to 
respect and pay attention to every wish of 
lady Conway’s. Our friends are apprized 
of your marriage; and this gentleman,” 
turning to his man of business, who was 
busily writing—“ this gentleman has my 
instruction to prepare a settlement, not ac¬ 
cording to the tritling fortune of Miss 
Obrien, but to the rank and possessions of 
the future earl of Vandeleur.” 

“ 1 object to this as.totally unnecessary,” 
said lord Conway, his meteor eyes flashing 
indignation—“ there will be no occasion 
for a settlement: I am resolved to set aside 
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my marriage; I have already adopted in('a- 
siircs that promise success; 1 am prepared 
with-” 

*“ Are you prepared,” asked the carl, "to 
reliixpiish the Knglisli estate, of Uerig- 
w'orth llali, and with it the funded pro¬ 
perty, the aecoiint of w hich was pLu^t'd lie- 
fore 3 'o\i yestenlay by this genfleman? 
tor be assured, Alfred, these will be lost 
to you for e\er, if you, on any pretence, 
save that of uudeniable infidelity, separate 
from your wife, till death dissolves your 
union.” 

J.A)rd Conway was sjtceehlt’ss with rage, 
while the solicitor, at the carl s conlmand, 
read aloud tiic codicil he iiad just addeil 
to his will, which in the event of lord Con¬ 
way refusing to hav(' the (( reinony^ of 
marriage between himself and Charlotte 
Obrien publicly renewed, as soon as she 
was able to leave her chamber, gave lleng- 
worth Hall, with all the lands thereunto 
belonging, with four hundred and eighty- 
six thousand pound#, vested in the British 
funds, to the sc.id Charlotti' Obrien, as 
compensation for the lo.ss and injury by 
the breach of marriage contract su.staincd 
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by her the said Charlotte Obrien, the pro¬ 
duce of the said estate of Bengworth Hall, 
together with the yearly interest arising 
from the said four hundred and eighty-sr» 
thousand founds, to remain in the posses¬ 
sion of the said Charlotte Obrien, for the 
sifppoft and maintenance of herself, and 
the mdintehance and education of her 
first-born son, the issue of her marriage 
with Alfred lord Conway; and at her de¬ 
cease, the whole of the English estate, 
known by the name of Bengworth Hall, 
and the aforesaid sum of four hundred and 
eighty-six thousand pounds, to devolve on 
the above-named Charlotte Obrien’s first¬ 
born son, the issue of her marriage with 
Alfred lord Conway, and on his heirs for 
ever, with the-” 

“ I have heard enough!” said lord Con¬ 
way, starting from his seat; “ but though 
this division of the estates, and alienation 
of so large a sum of money, will deprive 
the earldom of Vandeleur of part of its 
wonted splendour, it shall not constrain 
me to live with a woman I detest.” 

“Alfred,as you value my blessing—as you 
hope for the world’s respect——” But at that 
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moment lord Conway valued neither, and 
lie rushed from the presence of his father, 
with a heart full of rancour and resent¬ 
ment, and more than ever in love with 
Miss Lamiiart; so true it is, tlyit our de¬ 
sires are increased and stimulated, by the 
obstacles that arise in the way of thyir jft- 
taimnent. 

Tlie earl of \"andclcur lamented the ob¬ 
stinacy of his son; but it had not the ef¬ 
fect of altering his sentiments or inten¬ 
tions; and the codicil being added, and 
his will witnessed by his confessor and two 
])hysicians, was that night signe'd and sealed. 

Introduced by Mrs. Chatterton, the 
countess of Drogheda, and the honourable 
Mrs. Carleton, visited lady Ceniway in her 
chamber, to oiler their compliments and 
congratulations, and to admire the babe, 
which, strong and healthy, seemed deter¬ 
mined to remain in the world, in opposi¬ 
tion to the wislies of the countess of Van- 
deleu r and of its own father. 

At the suggestion of the countess of 
Drogheda,Millefleur,who had been from the 
first entrusted with the secret of the mar¬ 
riage, was dispatched with the infant to 
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the* apartment of lord Conway, who at 
first refused to bestow a look upon it, and 
angrily demanded why ho was pcstei’cd 
with a brat he never would acknowledgb^ 
“ Ma foi, den de charmant babe vill ac¬ 
knowledge you, milor.” 

' MUlefleur knew that his lordship was 
extremely vain of his {)crson, and she cun¬ 
ningly contrived to turn this weakness to 
the advantage of tlie child.—“ De infant 
very much image of you; de same dark 
beautiful eyes, de very same coral lip, like 
de bow of de Cupidon, and de same dimp 
in de—vat jmu call dat—in de sin.” 

“ Its birth is the punishment of my sin,” 
replied lord Conway: “ but take the brat 
away—I have no wish to trace the resem¬ 
blance between him and his mother.” 

“ My lady have do blue eye and de light 
hair,” replied Millcfleur; “ dis child no 
like de moder, it have de large bright dark 
eye, and de dark curl upon dc tetc.” 

I/ord Conway had a curiosity to trace 
the resemblance so persisted in by Mille- 
flcur; and as his looks were directed to¬ 
wards it, the child, roused from sleep, 
opened its really' beautiful eye.s, and 
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stretched out its little dimpled hands‘to- 
wards him. 

Few persons are entirely callous t<i the 
feelings ofnature; there is something in the 
helples.Miess of infancy, that atleCts and ap¬ 
peals to the heart, that forcibly pleads for 
atfeelion and protc'ction : the hpart of lord 
Conway was hard—it sehioin was sensible 
of humane or tender emotions; hut the 
look and action of the infant toueiied a 
chord that vibrated with tenderness un¬ 
known before, and he gazed on the child, 
whose tiny fingers had clas[)ed.one of his, 
with pride and pleasure; he no [ongcr 
eared for its mother, but he felt the babe 
was dear to his aflection, and it would 
give him pain to resign it; thi-, was the 
triumph of nature, but it was not pure 
and unrnixed, for at the same moment lu- 
recollected, if he gave the boy np, it must 
be at the loss of nearly half his fortune. 
He thought too* of Ada, whose approval 
the present state of things rendered hope¬ 
less; but time might*do much in his fa- 
v'our ; death, or some other ecjually effica¬ 
cious circumstance, might restore liitn 
to liberty. These, and other thoughts 
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not at present necessary to relate, passed 
rapidly through his brain, and made him 
resolve to obey the command of his father, 
rather than give up the child, and sacrifice 
so large a portion of his fortune. Having 
determined on His’ future proceedings, he 
bade ‘Milleflcur remove the mantle, that 
he might see the bantling. >. 

Milleflcur drew nearer to his lordship, 
who said, placing five pi#es of gold in her 
hand—“ It is really a fine liealthy-looking 
child.” 

“ And de, image of you, milor.” 

“ Of that I cannot pretend to judge. 
Perhaps he may resemble me as he grows 
up.” 

“ Sans doute he vill have de lip, and 
dc eye, and de nez, and de veedling tongue 
dat vin de coeur of de ladi.” 

Lord Conway smiled, and inquired after 
thiiiicalth qflady Conway ? 

Miladi is veil, dey saj% as a personne 
in her situation can be. But vat I tell my 
ladi veil she ask val milor Convay say ? 
vill I tell miladi you come see her toute a 
I’heure ?” 

“ Yes, Milleflcur, you may give my 
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compliments to her ladyship; and say I 
will do myself the lionour to call in her 

apartment before-” 

■ “ liah, bah I” interrupted Millefleur; 
“ cornplimens and honour—do \‘nd of de 
fiddlestick ! I remember de time ven you 
put de louis d’or in my hand, ai]d say,* pro¬ 
cure me de interview vid dat belle ange, 
mademoiselle Obrien—tell me vere slie go 
take de valk—vere slie ride, ma foi! All 
do mens dey adore and burn vid love for 
de littel minute, and den dere love go out 
all at once, and dey grow cold as de ice.” 

“ Ay, MiileHcur, you say true; expec¬ 
tation and possession are of very difl’erent 
temperaments. Hut get you gotie, and 
say I will come to her ladyship presently.” 

Lord Conway was certain bis mother 
would never be reconciled to his marriage ; 
but her resentment was, in his opinion, of 
little moment—it would not deprive him 
of the title of Vandeleur, or the estates 
annexed to it, therefore her displeasure sat 
easily on his mind, Imd apj)eared of no 
consecjuence; but the remembrance that 
he had contracted debts to a large amount, 
which would be demanded as soon as he 
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came of age, made the earl’s funded pro¬ 
perty of the utmost consequence; it was 
on that he relied to pay his creditors. To 
live with iiis wife, though he detested her, 
appeared flic wisest plan; for opposition 
tQ the command of his father would in¬ 
volve* him .in awkward embarrassments, 
and nearly reduce him to beggaiy; for 
the present it was expedient to wear the 
semblance of obedience and acquiescence, 
how'cver much revolt and abhorrence 
swayed his heart: with this prudent re¬ 
solve, lord Coiuvay visited the chamber of 
his lady, whose ambitious views being 
crowned with unexpected success, she was 
perfectly satisfied to accept politeness for 
aflfection. Siie had received kind inquiries 
after licr health from the earl, w ho had re¬ 
quested to see his grandson, and the haugh¬ 
ty countess of ^"andeleur’s blessing and 
forgiveness could be dispensed with ; she 
had been acknow ledged the wife of lord 
Conway, in the quarter essential to her 
interest, and the coilntess might continue 
resentful and unforgiving as long as she 
thought proper. 

Miss Lambart, who was every day re. 
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oovcriiig lioaltl) and bloom, while sl)e*pi- 
tied tlie distress and disappointment ex¬ 
pressed by tlie countess of Vandelenr at 
tbe condnet of tlie carl, whom she persist¬ 
ed oonld not l)e in his propc'r scyises, or he 
iiever would have ojiposed his son’s wish 
and intention to set aside tiie iow.milV- 
riage into which lie had been inveigled by 
C'liarlotte Obrien, and her artful scheming 
aunt, could not help rejoicing that the 
carl’s w'ili, so vehemently condemned by 
his mother, would set her free from the 
per^eciUion of lord Convsay’s addresses, 
whose mystery rvas fully explained by the 
disclosure of his marriage, and wliost* hope 
of obtaining her hand must now be utterly 
extinguished, by the earl’s peremptory 
command that be should not separate 
from his wife, 

M iss Lambart was now convinced she 
had been mistook by tiie forsaken lanthe 
for Miss Obrien, and that iicr information 
respecting lord Conway’s marriage was 
jrerfcctly correct. 

Ada’s shoulder was now healed; and 
tliough she had suffered much from ter¬ 
ror and pain, her amiable and feeling mind 
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was pleased to reflect, that the wounds she 
received had only occasioned her tempo¬ 
rary suffering and confinement, while, if 
inflicted on lady Conway, they might have 
caused, n»t only her death, but that of her 
infant.—“ Heaven is wise and merciful,” 
s'aid •Ada; “ let me be truly thankful that 
I am hot maimed or disfigured, and that 
my mind is restored to peace; and though 
it appears but too probable that ambition 
was the chief incentive, on the part of lady 
Conway, yet I trust and pray that her 
conduct, as a wife and mother, may re¬ 
move all prejudices, and reconcile her to 
the countess of Vandeleur.” 

Nor did the happiness she felt at being 
released from any future solicitations and 
avowals of lord Conway render Ada for¬ 
getful of her interesting little friend, lady 
Indiana Corry, who had made her the con¬ 
fidant of her engagement with the ho¬ 
nourable colonel Lismore, for whose con-, 
nubial felicity she offered up her sincere 
and earnest prayers, at that throne from 
whence all gracious blessings and good 
gifts are dispensed. 

The countess of Drogheda, and the ho 
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nourable Mrs. Carleton, had fallen uruier 
the displeasure of the countess of Vandc- 
leur, for having- paid their congratulatory 
compliments to lady Conway; and so se¬ 
vere had been her sarcasms, on ,what slie 
termed their adoration of the risin<>- sun, 
that they felt ollended at her pride, aijd at 
the unfeminine resentment that tvould 
have been gratified, to dejirive a young 
creature, in lady Conway’s situation, of 
the sujiport and countenance of persons of 
her own sex ; and more than ail, they felt 
shocked at her openly expressed detesta¬ 
tion of the unoffending babe, whom she 
many times wished dead. 

The honourable Mrs. Carleton was not 
possessed of su|)crior talent, but s)ie had a 
good heart, and a most amiable temper, 
qualities far more useful and estimable in 
society ; for while the world admires ge¬ 
nius, it is awed by its brilliancy, and is 
deterred from familiar approach, while those 
who have no striking talents invite confi¬ 
dence, and endear thegaselvcs to all within 
their sphere of action, by their charity, 
their kindness, and humanity. 

The countess of Drogheda, having en- 
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twtaiiied suspicions injurious to the cha¬ 
racter of Miss Obrien, considered it no- 
thing more tli in common justice to make 
the reparation that lay in her power, by 
now shewing attention to lady Conway; 
and when Mrs. Carleton and Miss Bel- 
rtiory talked of an immediate departure 
from the castle, she pointed out the still 
weak slate of IMiss Lambart, who, in the 
countess of ^'andelcur’s present irritation 
of mind, must be more lonely and neglect¬ 
ed than lady Conway, who had the com¬ 
fort of her aunt’s presence and support; 
and, out of regard to Miss Lambart, she 
beggC'd them not to leave, till she was able 
to quit iier ajiartment.—“ Besides,” said 
lady D'-ogheda, “ it is no small disajipoint- 
rnent for a mother, after having, for no¬ 
body can tell how many long years, thought 
of nothing else, even in her dreams, but 
marryiii;. her son to the sweet jrretty crea¬ 
ture that got murdered about him, all but 
the trifling bit of life that was left in her 
by chance! Faith now, to lose Miss Lam¬ 
bart, and her big estates, that lie so con¬ 
venient to the Vandeleur property, it is 
enough to provoke a saint sure. Then I 
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feel for tlie countess, poor creature! for 
sure and sure there is no more comparison 
between Miss Lanibart and lady Conway, 
than tliere is between a pigeon and a crow." 

I am sincerely sorry for Miss Lambart, 
whom I respect and admire,” replied Mrs. 
Carleton ; “ but rcall}’ the behaviour of tbe 
countess Vandeleur has been rude in.tlieex¬ 
treme. 1 make every allowance for irrita¬ 
tion and disappointment; but if she had not 
suffered her wishes to blind her, she must 
have seen, tliat, had not this prior marriage 
presented an insurmountable obstacle, she 
never would have prevailed on Miss Latn- 
bart to bestow herself on lord Cynway, 
who, though high-born, rich, and hand¬ 
some, has, I ani certain, failed to render 
himself agreeable to her.” 

“ It is just the truth you are saying; 
Miss Lambart, sure, never seemed to shew 
the least bit of liking for her cousin—but 
then slie is very young, and might have 
been persuaded to forget to dislike him, if 
he had been at liberty to try if he could 
make himself agreeable; but marriage and 
hanging, they say, go by destiny; and I 

VOL. II. V 
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lioj>c that lord Conway, since he cannot 
have Miss Lambart, will make an elegant 
husband to the wife he has taken.” 

The entrance of the subject of her speech 
silenced lady Drogheda, who was about to 
express some doubts respecting the future 
hapjnness of the wedded pair. Lord Con¬ 
way came to invite the ladies to the apart¬ 
ment of his father, who had insisted on his 
grandson being named in his presence that 
evening. TothisthecountessDroghedaand 
Mrs. Carleton assented, and promised to at¬ 
tend at the appointed hour: buttotheargu¬ 
ments and entreaties of her son, and the re¬ 
monstrances of her husband, the countess of 
Vandolcur remained inflexible.—“ Though 
I cannot annul this hated union,” said she, 
“ I will never appear to sanction it—I will 
never, if possible, see the artful creature 
who calls herself your wife, or her equivo¬ 
cating nianceuvring aunt,; and as to the 
child, tl 1 C oflspring of the detestable Char¬ 
lotte 01 ) 1 .cn, it never shall be any thing to 
mo. Ask me not to be present, Alfred; 
let the earl, whom illness has rendered im-, 
becile in mind, as. well as body, give it 
what name he chooses; but I will persist 
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in saying, no power on earth can give tjic 
brat a just claim to tlie title and dignity of 
\'andc‘lciir.” 

“ iVnd this, inadain, is your afTection 
ior UK ?” said lord Conway, his look chang¬ 
ing from entreaty to sternness—“ this is 
your boasted love——” 

“ Ungrateful—disobedient bity ! I liave 
loved y(/U too much—my airection lias 
been too plainly evinced, and on this you 
have jiresumed : have you not, from your 
earliest } cars, tried my jiaticnce and ma¬ 
ternal tenderness?—have you not coinmit- 
cd extravagances, contracted debts, defied 
all government and authority?—have you 
not repeatedly incurred the anger of your 
father, and have not I,” continued the 
countess, almost breathless with rage, 
“ liave not I stood between you and liis 
dis{)lcasure?—have I not concealed and 
extenuated your faults?—have I not, time 
after time, secretly paid your debts ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I allow all this, and even 
more than you have named; but jiretend 
not, madam, to say that you w'cre actuated 
by the pure spirit of maternal love—give 
p 2 
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it,”, said lord Conway, “ its true designa¬ 
tion—say you were influenced by pride, 
and while you accuse me of ingratitude, 
remember also, when you indulged and 
supported, my follies, it was to gratify 
yourself, who fostered in me the passion 
f*r c;!cpence: in childhood you allowed me 
to wa^e mbney—to incur debts; you con¬ 
cealed my errors—and why ? because you 
would not have the world believe a son of 
yours could have faults, in common with 
bis fellow-men; your own arrogance has 
been my example—your own ungovemed 
temper taught me to despise and-t^mm 
contit)!, unrestricted in my conduct—un¬ 
limited in my expenditure; be content, 
nay, pleased, that worse has not occurred, 
tlian my having rashly contracted an im¬ 
prudent marriage.” 

“ Begone, unnatural wretch!” exclaimed 
the countess, furiously—“ quit my pre¬ 
sence—your ipsulting language will not 
speedily esc^j^ my recollection.—I marvel 
though, so a scholar should so far for¬ 
get the lessons ot^ pride impressed upon 
him, even from childhood, as to degrade 
bis dignity by marrying the daughter of a 
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plebeian: it shall not be iny fault, if Do- 
neraile Castle is not left for lord and lady 
Conway to receive the coitgratidatioiis of 
those who are mean enough to court their 
favour, at the expencc of mrtie; hence 
from my sight—I care not if we never 
meet again.” 

Lord Conway left the presence of his 
mother, as little satisfied witli the will tliat 
constrained him to respect her present ties, 
as she was; for the j)erson of his wife had 
long ceased to charm, and the defects of 
her temper, her cunning, and ambition, 
had become so glaringly obvious, tjiat lie 
bitterly repented his own rashness, and tlie 
obstinacy that had impelled him to the re¬ 
solve of defeating the wishes of his parents. 
He had been flattered by the scornful Miss 
Obrien’s attention to him, when she ap¬ 
peared to shun and despise other young 
men of rank—he had fancied himself vio¬ 
lently in love with her, but a very few 
weeks brought him to reflection—the 
beauty that had fascir»ated was Ijccome fa¬ 
miliar—he saw he had committed a great 
folly, but he believed it was not irremedi¬ 
able ; and when they parted at I’aris, it 
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was with a determination, on his part, to 
set aside the marriage contracted in his 
nonage; but it was necessary to keep this 
intention secret, till he could possess him¬ 
self of the bond he had so imprudently 
^iven, bel’ore Miss Obrien, who knew how 
little* depcpdanc*e was to be placed upon 
his principles, would consent to the joining 
of their hands. Ilut if grown weary of his 
wife, and desirous of breaking tbe ties that 
bound them together before he left France, 
how' bitterly did he curse bis rasb oj)position 
totheplan of his parents, when he beheld the 
lovely, high-born, Avealthy Miss Lambart, 
that cousin, whom, when a child, he had 
disliked, and delighted to tease, and treat¬ 
ed w'ith persevering rudeness, because his 
parents told liiin to love her, for she w’as 
to be his wife! When he went abroad, 
they did not fail to warn him against form¬ 
ing a serious engagement; for it was their 
wish he should always look upon himself, 
as the affianced husband of Miss Lambart. 
The letters of his mother were full of the 
beauty and accomplishments of Ada, and 
the honour and advantage of her alliance. 
By Miss Obrien he w'as told, that Miss 
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Lambart’s person was not considered ijdoic 
than tolerable; that her accomplishments 
were not by any means first-rate; and that 
she was dull, shy, and methodistical. I^otd 
Conway was not disposed to yield obedi¬ 
ence to parental command, particularly in 
what he called the tyranny of imposing a 
wife upon him ; and Miss Obrien’s*account 
of the lady confirmed him in disobedience. 
Ilut when, after receiving advice at Duli- 
lin, relative to invalidating his marriage, 
he reflected on the enormous sum that 
would be the penalty of breach of contract, 
he was ready to consider the case hopeless. 
His lawyer suggested the possibility ol 
wheedling and flattering his wife out of 
the bond, or gaining possession of it by 
some stratagem. It was this important 
document brought lord Conway incog, to 
the castle, to enjoy, as he told his lady, a 
few hajipy hours with her, before his pub¬ 
lic arrival imposed restraint upon them. 
He had some time before been iveary of 
his wife; but when ^e beheld Ada, beau¬ 
tiful, graceful, and admired, he execrated 
his own rash obstinacy, and more than 
ever detested the art of her who had so 
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misnepresented an angel, and worked on 
his impetuous passions, till he had put on 
the fetters her cunning had prepared for 
him. The lovely, innocent Ada, so dif¬ 
ferent to tli<e being he expected to see, in¬ 
spired lord Conway with a passion more 
sincere and ardent than he had ever felt 
for any of h’er sex. Besides, he was de¬ 
barred from publicly expressing his devo¬ 
tion, and this increased his regret and his 
love, while vanity stimulated the hope, 
that when he had got clear of his present 
liateful enthralment, he should, with the 
entire approbation of his parents, obtain 
her hand; for not all her denials, nor yet 
the obvious pains she took to avoid him, 
brought conviction to his understanding, 
that she could be sincere in refusing him 
her admiration and regard—him who, in 
Italy and France, had been considered a 
demi-god—for whom so many females had 
sighed—and by whom so many liad been 
deluded and forsaken. 

But Ada, though her image was worsliip- 
ped in his heart, W’ith a jjassion fierce and 
unconquerable, must for the present be 
given up ; lord Conway had no alternative 
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but to live with his wife, or renounce tlie 
wealtli nccessar}" to support the state, 
wliich lie considered it was better not to 
live at all, than not be able to support. 
But while lord Conway saw Irimself eoin- 
pelled to submit to uncontrollable dicta¬ 
tion, and di.sagreeable arrangerneitts, he 
did not consider himself obliged to rclin- 
(juish the cherished hope of some time 
calling Ada his. In the mean time, he saw 
the policy of submitting with a good grace 
to his most unpleasant bondage, and to act 
the polite husband to her he wislied in her 
grave. IIis child was really an object that 
interested him, unfeeling as he was to¬ 
wards its mother; and to treat the babe 
with aflcctioii cost him no effort.—“ By 
appearances,” .said lord Conway, “ the 
whole world is cajolled, and by appear¬ 
ances shall the artless Ada be deceived 
into a belief of my reformation. I will 
play the hyj)ocrite so well, that she shall 

pity, forgive, and love me; and then- 

But let the embryo means rest in my brain, 
till time, the grand maturer, bring them 
to perfection.” 

J' 3 
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At the appointed hour the company as¬ 
sembled in the little drawing-room, next 
to tlie earl of Vandeleur’s apartments, and 
lookitig much better than he had for some 
time, the eld nobleman was wheeled into 
the room, to witness the ceremony of nam¬ 
ing his grandson. At his desire, the in¬ 
fant bt)y was named Ulick Reginald, after 
himself—“ It is an honourable name,” said 
the earl, “ and has for many generations 
descended from father to son, unsullied by 
disgrace.” After the ceremony, the carl 
took the child in his arms, and kissing its 
forehead, fervently and solemnly blessed it; 
then turning to his son, he said—“ Alfred, 
attend to my advice; in all probability it 
will be the last I shall ever offer you; 
bring uj) this child to respect and obey 
you ; love him wisely; let not unbounded 
indulgence render him self-willed ; let not 
unmerited and perpetual praise make him 
vain and opiniated; let him suffer priva¬ 
tion and denial, that he may learn to feel 
for the wants of others; teach him to be 
humane and charitable; but above all, 
with his earliest reason, instruct him in re¬ 
ligious duties; bring Inm up in the holy 
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Catholic faith, that wlion he departs .thi.s 
life, I may meet him in that glorious eter¬ 
nity to which I am hastening." 

The earl appeared faint ; Mrs. Chatter- 
ton took the child from his •arms; lord 
Conway poured out a glass of wine, but 
before he could apply it to the lips of flie 
e. rl, his breath was gone—the annnating 
.';|)irit had fled for ever. Shocked at this 
sudden departure from life, the guests 
hurried from the apartment, leavitig the 
])riest and lord Conway to perform the 
necessary oflices for the dead. 

The sad intelligence of .her lord’s de¬ 
cease soon reached the ears of the countess 
of \'andclcur, who, though aware that the 
earl could never recover, did not expect 
this sudden extinction of life.—“ It is all 
over now,” exclaimed the half-frantic coun¬ 
tess; “ and the evil I am least able to bear 
falls heavily upon me. Had he lived, I 
might have prevailed; but the dead are 
not to be persuaded. The earl cannot now 
revoke his will; my #un is set to rise no 
more. Charlotte Obrien, a girl sprung 
from the canaille, is now countess of Van- 
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delt;ur; and I, disappointed in all my 
hopes, live to see her triumph.” 

A suceession of hysteric fits obliged the 
countess to take to her bed, where she lay, 
ill in body and mind, while preparations 
were making for conveying, with all the 
pomp*and solemnity due to his rank, the 
mortal remains of the earl of Vandelcur 
to the family mausoleum at Duhiia. 

The situation of Miss Lainbart was now 
disconsolate, and appeared to her, weaken¬ 
ed in spirits by her late sufferings, as most 
melancholy and distressing. The death 
of the earl of A'andeleur gave not only 
Doneraile Castle to his son, but the su¬ 
perb mansion at Dublin also. The dow¬ 
ager, Ada knew, would submit to any in¬ 
convenience, rather than owe the slightest 
obligation to her son’s %vife; and that re¬ 
maining under a roof where she was now 
acknowledged mistress, was incompatible 
with the pride of the woman, as much as 
it was aMw^rent to the feelings of the 
mother, now loqked upon the son, so 
lately her idol, as a being degraded and 
unworthy of her affection; but as her 
jointure-house was out of repair, Ada was 
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puzzled to guess where the dowager wdiild 
go till it was made fit for her recc[)tion, but 
doubtless to some very retired plaee, to 
))ass the first months of her widowhood. 

'I'his was a natural suggestiort, and Ada 
dwelt upon it with melaneholy forebodings 
and un[)leasant expectations; she feiirfuriy 
anticii)ated the necessity that w^hld com¬ 
pel her, during the absence of the baron¬ 
ess 'W'andesford, to reside with the dow¬ 
ager countess of Vandeleur; for she was 
well accpiainted with her imperious and 
implacable temjjer, her love of power, and 
how little influence the divHie precepts ot 
religion had over her mind, wlio.se whole 
life had been devoted to “ the pomps ami 
x'-anitics of the tco?'hl." 

JJut Ada bad given the eounte.ss dow¬ 
ager credit for sorrow she did not fl-el. 
The carl’s death gave her little concern, 
only as it diminished her power, and dc- 
])rived her of all control over the actions 
of her son ; she had no intention to bewail 
her widowhood in retirement and solitude, 
but from her bed had written to JDublin. 
to secure a residence in the Phoenix Park, 
a situation airy and fashionable, which slu 
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ordv^red to bo furnished in a style of equal 
magnificence with the family mansion. 

During her comjmlsatory stay at Done- 
raile Castle, the young earl of Vandeleur 
and his mother met as seldom as possible, 
and then their behaviour to each otlier was 
cold and ceremonious; and their conver¬ 
sation n#^er deviated from th-' business 
which they were constrained to arrange 
together. 

Miss Lam hart, though yet extremely 
weak, was unwilling to remain the guest of 
persons whose conduct and principles she 
could not approve, and still more unwill¬ 
ing to detain the countess dowager, where 
all within the castle, even inanimate ob¬ 
jects, seemed to distress and irritate ''er: 
ever self-denying and amiable, Ada re¬ 
solved to hazard a removal to Dublin, 
where she hoped to meet her newly-mar¬ 
ried friend, lady Stella Egerton, and short- 
^ to be joined by Miss Belmore and lady 
Indiana Garry, in whose society she pro¬ 
mised herself a renewal of the happiness 
her cousin Alfred had disturbed; and 
through whom her life had nearly been 
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sacrificed, by a jealous and vindictive* t\’o- 
man. 

The dowager countess bad been inforin- 
cd by iMrs. lllandy, that lady \'andeleur 
intended to leave her dressing-room, and 
dine in the j)ink drawing-room, tlie day 
after the earl’s remains were removed Ironi 
the castl •; and that a party of ^ler friends 
were expected from liimcrick, to s))end 
the summer.—“ ^Manufacturers of paper, 
woollen, or gloves,” said tlie dowager, 
scornfully ; “ all the elite relations of the 
countess of Vandeleur, I su))pose; but 
that I may not be cont:uuinated by tlie 
breath of these traders, I will' be gone be¬ 
fore I witness the arrival of such company.” 

The day after the funer .1, with its long 
procession, had set ioi",.ard for Dublin, 
the dowager countess, arrayed in the sable 
weeds of widowhood, took a jiolite leave 
of all her guests, with the exception of 
the honourable Mrs. Chatterton, and ex- 
jrressed lier hope to see them at her house 
in Dublin, where, oy account of lier niece, 
she should be fre(iucntly “ at home” during 
the winter. 

M iss Lambart, who had suffered much 
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m&'ntal as well as bodily anguisl), during 
her stay at Doneraile Castle, was glad to 
depart, and she seated herself beside the 
dowager countess in her travelling carri¬ 
age, with greater cheerfulness than she had 
felt since the return of her cousin from 
abroadt Norah parted from her foster- 
child, shedding tears of sincere affection, 
and praying that all sorts of good luck 
might attend her, and the saints presarve 
her from sickness and danger. To Janet 
she gave much good counsel, which with 
streaming eyes the giddy girl promised 
faithfully to rci*.ietnber : but Janet did not 
weep because she was going so many 
miles from her mother, but because she 
was leaving monsieur Lemain at the castle, 
who was to remain there all the summer ; 
and there would be gay parties, and new 
faces; and though he had swore he would 
never forget her, yet there was no depend¬ 
ing upon men—out of sight out of mind ; 
and after giving up all her thoughts to the 
subject, she might never be the mistress 
of the large hotel at Paris, the grandest 
place in the world—no, she might never 
be called madame Lemain. Full of these 
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soiTOwiiil tlimiirlits, Janet ])iirsiic<l* her 
May in a travelling chaise u ith Mrs. lusty, 
cly, M'ho, having undergone a good deal of 
fatigue in j)rcparing for the journey, very 
nneerenioniously settled herself comfort¬ 
ably in a corner of the ehaist’, and fell 
asleep, ill-naturedly denying the disconso¬ 
late Janet the consolation of conver^ngon 
her regret at parting with her lover, and 
expressing her doubts of his constancy. 

J'he folloM'ing day witne.sscd the de¬ 
parture of the countess of Drogheda and 
her daughter, for the earl’s delightful seat 
in Antrim, M ithin a plea.sant ride of that 
great natural curiosity,^UyGiant’.s Cause- 
May, M hither they Mere-esKTrtTOoy the carl 
of Drogheda and the honourable colonel 
Lisinore, m Iio, M-ith some other friends. 
Mas invited to remain till the commence¬ 
ment of the fashionable Dublin .season. 

The honourable Mrs. Carleton and Miss 
Belmore had taken leave a few hours pre¬ 
vious to the doM-ager countess V^andcleur, 
on a summons from Mr. Carleton, who 
had returned to Irqjand sooner than he 
expected, and M'ished them to join him on 
a tour to the lakes of Killarney. Of all 
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file Visitors, none now remained but sir 
•Mfjn>ry Ogle, Mrs. Cliatterton believed out 
of pure regard for her; but sir Harry 
Ogle was not the man that would pass a 
dull solitary day, without some stronger 
inducement than even her fortune held 
out to him. Had she known the true 
motive of his stay, it would have been a 
severe mortification to her vanity ; it was 
to see the fair daughters of sir Hector 
Desmond, between whom, a fortune of 
near two hundred thousand pounds had 
been left by a distant relation of the fami¬ 
ly, besides what their father, a keen sports¬ 
man, who continually risked his neck by 
leaping over gates, hedges, and ditches, 
could leave them in addition. 

Sir Harry thought it was worth while 
to try his chance with the fair heiresses, 
both of whom, he understood, were pass¬ 
able handsome, well educated, and agree¬ 
able—“ Either must be better than a mid¬ 
dle-aged widow, witli green eyes and ill- 
formed nails,” said sir Harry, as he took a 
solitary walk in the* park, “ and luck is 
every thing; for instance. Miss Obrien, 
with only a paltry fifteen thousand pounds, 
has had the luck to marry a rich earl; 
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and witli my advantages,” said the li/tle 
coxcomb, siirvcyiii”' his pink and \vlii»C 
face in a pocket mirror. Ids constiint eom- 
paidon, “ with my advantages, 1 might 
as])ire to ;i |)r!neess.” 

“ 'riiank Heaven,” said tl)e co'untess ot 
\'andelenr. as she sat l)ef'ore a snperl) miij^ 
ror, arranging a ricli blond Ciip, .whicli 
Millefk air had just placed upon her shin¬ 
ing ringlet :, •' thank Heaven, the stately 
dowager is gone, with all her train ot 
prudes and perl'eets. Hu take that squal¬ 
ling brat out of my hearing; his noijic^iis- 
traets me; it is time 1 should enjoy my¬ 
self a little, for I have si^l'emd n^^tifiea- 
tion and trouble' enough rfinnWTliim.’’ 

“ 1 dare sav that is very true, Char¬ 
lotte,” replied the honourable Mrs. Chat- 
terton ; “ but he is worth sutrering fur, he 
is such a beautiful little fellow.” 

“ Yes. he is very like me,” returned the 
.countess, smiling with self-complacency, 
^as she glanced at her own countenance re¬ 
flected in the mirnjr. 

“ And remember, Charlotte,” continued 
xMrs. Cliatterton, “ you owe your eleva¬ 
tion to him." 
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I owe it to my own superior abilities, ’ 
fwturned the countess, haughtily ; “ but I 
must beg, Mrs. Chatterton, you will drop 
that very unceremonious manner of yours. 
When I was only Miss Obrien, I suffered 
you to address me by my Christian name; 
but your perpetual Charlotte really makes 
me nervous; and from tliis time, I trust 
3 ’ou will recollect that I am the r jht 
honourable countess of Vandeleur, and 
always address me by my title.” 

“ i will certainly try to recollect,” said 
Mis..Chatterton; “ but if I should forget, 

our near rel^itionship-” 

“ 'll bc^uio excuse for disrespect anr* 
ill manners; besides, it will set an ill ex¬ 
ample to the Misses Desmond, whom 
wish to forget their former familiarit)', 
and to be sensible of the immense dis¬ 
tance bctw'een an carl’s wife ■ and the 
daughters of a country baronet.” 

“ I can remember when you were proud 
of an invitation to the baronet’s house.” 

“True, madam; I was then Miss Obrien, 
but I am now couptess of Vandeleur.” 
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